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KING  JOHN. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


King  John.]  The  troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  was 
written  in  two  parts,  by  W.  Shakespeare  and  W.  Rowley, 
and  printed  1611.  But  the  present  play  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  infinitely  superior  to  it.  Pope. 

The  edition  of  161 1  has  no  mention  of  Rowley,  nor  in  the 
account  of  Rowley's  works  is  any  mention  made  of  his  con- 
junction with  Shakespeare  in  any  play.  King  John  was 
reprinted,  in  two  parts,  in  1622.  The  first  edition  that  J 
have  found  of  this  play,  in  its  present  form,  is  that  of  1623, 
in  folio.     The  edition  of  1591  I  have  not  seen.    Johnson 

Dr.  Johnson  mistakes,  when  he  says  there  is  no  men- 
tion, in  Rowley's  works,  of  any  conjunction  with  Shake- 
speare. The  Birth  of  Merlin  is  ascribed  to  them  jointly, 
though  I  cannot  believe  Shakespeare  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  Mr.  Capell  is  equally  mistaken,  when  he  says 
(Pref.  p.  15)  that  Rowley  is  called  his  partner  in  the  title- 
page  of  The  JVlerry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

There  must  have  been  some  tradition,  however  errone- 
ous, upon  which  Mr.  Pope's  account  was  founded.  I 
make  no  doubt  that  Rowley  wrote  the  first  King  John ; 
and,  when  Shakespeare's  play  was  called  for,  and  could 
not  be  procured  from  the  players,  a  piratical  bookseller 
reprinted  the  old  one,  with  W.  Sh.  in  the  title-page. 

Farmer. 

The  elder  play  of  King  John  was  first  published  in  1691. 
Shakespeare  has  preserved  the  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  it,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lines.  A  few  of  those  I 
have  pointed  out,  and  others  I  have  omitted  as  undeserv- 
ing notice.      The  number  of  quotations  from  Horace,  antt 
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similar  scraps  of  learning  scattered  over  this  motley  piece, 
ascertain  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  scholar.  It  con- 
tains likewise  a  quantity  of  rhyming  Latin,  and  ballad- 
metre  ;  and  in  a  scene  where  the  Bastard  is  represented 
as  plundering  a  monastery,  there  are  strokes  of  humour, 
which  seem,  from  their  particular  turn,  to  have  been  most 
evidently  produced  by  another  hand  than  that  of  our  au- 
thor. 

Of  this  historical  drama  there  is  a  subsequent  edition  in 
1611,  printed  for  John  Helme,  whose  name  appears  before 
none  of  the  genuine  pieces  of  Shakespeare.  I  admitted 
this  play  some  years  ago  as  our  author's  own,  among  the 
twenty  which  I  published  from  the  old  editions  ;  but  a 
more  careful  perusal  of  it,  and  a  further  conviction  of  his 
custom  of  borrowing  plots,  sentiments,  &c.  disposes  me  to 
recede  from  that  opinion,  Steevens. 

A  play  entitled  The  troublesome  Raigne  of  John  King  of 
England^  in  two  parts,  was  printed  in  1591,  without  the 
w Titer's  name.  It  was  written,  I  believe,  either  by  Robert 
Greene,  or  George  Peele ;  and  certainly  preceded  this  of 
our  author.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  very  inaccurate  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  says  that  the  former  was  printed  in  1611, 
as  written  by  W.  Shakespeare  and  W.  Rowley.  But  this 
is  not  true.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  old  play,  in  1611, 
the  letters  W.  Sh.  were  put  into  the  title-page  to  deceive 
the  purchaser,  and  to  lead  him  to  suppose  the  piece  was 
Shakes})eare's  play,  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  published. 
— See  a  more  minute  account  of  this  fraud  in  An  Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakespeare'' s  Plays,  Vol.  II. 
Our  author's  Kiiig  John  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  1596. 
The  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  may  be 
found  in  that  essay.  Malone. 

Though  this  play  have  the  title  of  The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John,  yet  the  action  of  it  begins  at  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  life,  and  takes  in  only  some  transactions  of  his 
reign  to  the  time  of  his  demise,  being  an  interval  of  about 
seventeen  jxars.  Theobald. 

Hall,  Holinshed,  ^towe,  &c.  are  closely  followed,  not 
only  in  the  conduct,  but  sometimes  in  the  very  expressions, 
thronarhout  the  follo'.vina:  historical  dramas  ;  viz.  Macbeth. 
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this   play,    Richard  II.  Henry  IV.    two  parts,  Henry  F. 
Henry  VI.  three  parts,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII. 

"  A  booke  called  The  Histoire  of  Lord  Faulconbridge, 
hastard  Son  to  Richard  Cordelion,^^  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  Nov.  29,  1614  ;  but  I  have  never  met  with 
it,  an^  therefore  know  not  whether  it  was  the  old  black 
letter  history,  or  a  play  upon  the  same  subject.  For  the 
original  Kitig  John,  see  Six  old  Plays  on  which  Shakespeare 
founded,  kc.  pubhshed  by  S.  Leacroft,  Charing-cross. 

Steevens, 

'  The  Histoire  of  Lord  Faidconhridge,  &c.  is  a  prose  nar- 
rative, in  bl.  1.  The  earliest  edition  that  I  have  seen  of 
it  was  printed  in  1616. 

A  book  entitled  Richard  Cur  de  Lion  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  Books  in  1558. 

A  play  called  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Cordelion,  was 
written  Isy  Robert  Wilson,  Henry  Chettle,  Anthony  Mundy, 
and  Michael  Drayton,  and  first  exhibited  in  the  year  159S. 
See  The  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  Vol.  U. 

Malone. 

9  Vol.  V,  A  2 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

King  John  : 

Prince  Henry,  his  son ;  afterwards  king  Henry  III. 

Arthur,   duke  of  Bretagne,  son  of  Geff'rey^  late  duke  of 

Bretagne^  the  elder  brother  of  king  John. 
William  Mareshall,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  earl  of  Essex^  chief  justiciary   of 

England. 
William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury. 
Robert  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  chamberlain  to  the  king. 
Robert  Faulconbridge,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Faulconbridge  : 
Philip  Faulconbridge,  his  half-brother,  bastard  son  to  king 

Richard  the  first. 
James  Gurney,  servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  prophet. 
Philip,  kifig  of  France. 
Lewis,  the  dauphin. 
Arch-duke  of  Austria. 
Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  pope'^s  legate. 
Melun,  a  French  lord. 
Chatillon,  ambassador  from  France  to  king  John. 

Elinor,  the  widow  of  king  Henry  II.  and  mother  of  king 

John. 
Constance,  mother  to  Arthur. 
Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  and  niece  Iq 

king  John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  mother  to  the  bastard,  and  Robert 

Faulconbridge. 
Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of  Angiers,  Sheriff,  Heralds,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  J^^essengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCEN^E — sometimes  in  Ens^land   and  sometimes  in  France » 


KING  JOHN- 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Northampton.  A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  John,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke,  Essex,  Sa* 
LiSBURY,  and  others,  with  Chatillon. 

•jyr  King  John. 

IMOW,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France  with  us  ? 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour,*  to  the  majesty, 
The  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning  ; — ^borrow'd  majesty  ! 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother  ;  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories  ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine  : 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword, 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles ; 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ?_ 

Chat.   The  proud  controP  of  fierce  and  bloody  war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for  bloody 
Controlment  for  controlment  :   so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  lung's  defiance  from  my  mouth. 
The  furthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in  peace  : 

[1]  The  word  bekaviovr  seems  here  to  have  a  signification  that  I  have  never 
found  in  any  other  author.     Tfit  king  of  France,  saj-s  the  envoy,  thvs  speaks  iw  mif 
behaviour  to  the  majesty  of  England  j^  that  is,  the  king  of  FraBCe  speaks  in  tbc  cha- 
racter which  I  here  assume.     JOHiSSON. 
-  [2]  OppesUiOH  from  controller,.  JOH]^760^?. 
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Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France  ;' 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 
So,  hence  !  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have  :— 
Pembroke,  look  toH  : — Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exewit  Chat,  and  Pem» 

Eli.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said, 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love  ; 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right,  for  us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than  your  right 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me  : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear  ; 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  who  whispers  Essex 
Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy. 

Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 

That  e'er  I  heard  :   Shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. — ^  [Exit  Sheriff^, 

Our  abbies,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Skeri^,  with  Robert  Faulconbridge,  ancZ  Philip, 

his  bastard  brother. 
This  expedition's  charge.— ^-What  men  are  you  ? 

Bast.  Your  fiithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman,  « 

Born  in  Northamptonshire  ;   and  eldest  son, 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge  ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

[3]  This  simile  does  not  suit  TveH  :  the  lightning  indeed  appears  before  the 
thunder  is  heard,  but  the  lightning  is  destructive,  and  the  thunder  innocent. 

JOHNSON. 

The  allusion  mny,  notwilhstandin.'r,  be  very  proper,  so  far  as  .Shakespeare  had 
applied  it,  j.  e.  merely  to  the  S7viflncxs  of  thi;  lighlning  and  its  preceding  and/ore^ 
lellinp  the  thunder.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  thvndr,-  was  no 
thonpht  to  be  innoctnt  in  our  author's  time,  as  we  elsewhere  learn  from  himseld 
See  King  Lear,  Act  ITI.  so.  ii  Jntonv  and  Cieopatrn,  Act  II.  sc.  v.  Julius  Casar. 
Act  T.  sc.  iii  and  still  more  decisively  in  Mtasure.far  Mfamre,  Act  II.  sc.  ii.  ThU 
old  su;jer6tition  is  still  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  tie  oouatry.     KITSOJi 


ACT  1.  KING    JOHN.  13 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Roh.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulconbridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king, 
That  is  well  known  ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father  : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother  ; 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.    Out    on    thee,    rude  man  1  thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence^ 

Bast.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine  ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year  :  ^ 

Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land ! 

K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow  : — Why,  being  younger 
born. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy  : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no,* 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head  ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both, 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him  ;— 

0  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks,  I  w^as  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent  US  here  I 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face,^ 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him  : 
Do  you.  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — ■ — Sirrah,  speak,    i 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  hke  my  father  ; 

f4]  Wht'T  ioT  nhe.heT.     STEEVENS. 

[5]  The  trick  or  trickmg,  is  the  same  as  the  tracing  of  a  drawing,  meaning 
that  peculiarity  of  face  which  may  be  sufficiently  sLottii  by  the  slightest  outline. 
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With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  land  : 
A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year  !^ 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much  ; — 

Bast,  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land  ; 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  despatched  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor, 
To  treat  of  high  aifairs  touching  that  time  : 
Th'  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my  father's  ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak : 
But  truth  is  truth  ;  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speali  himself,) 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me  ;   and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his  ; 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine,.- 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate  ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him  : 
And,  if  she  did  play  folse,  the  fault  was  hers  ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  mi^ht  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world  ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him  ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him  :   This  concludes, — '' 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir  ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  flither's  land. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force, 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 


[6]  The  poet  sneers  at  the  meagre  sharp  visage  of  the  younger  brother,  by  com- 
paring him  to  a  silver  groat,  that  bore  the  iiing's  face  in  profile  to  shew  but  half 
the  face.     THEOBALD.  . 

[7]  This  is  a  dtcislvt  argument.  As  vour  father,  if  he  liked  him,  could  not 
have  been  forced  to  resign  him,  so  Dot  I'ikicg  biro,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  reject 
Jiiffi.    JOHNbON. 


ACT  I.  KIN(i    JOHN.  15 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather, — ^be  a  Faulconbridgej. 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land  ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ?^ 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his^  like  him  ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods. 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff'd  ;  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose,^ 
Lest  men  should  say,  Look,  where  three-farthings  goes  !* 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
"Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  tliis  face  ; 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  hke  thee  well ;  Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune. 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my  chance  : 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five-pence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither* 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.   Philip,  my  liege  ;  so  is  my  name  begun  ; 
Philip,  good  old  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose  form 
thou  bear'st  : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,   but  arise  more  great ; 

[8]  Lord  of  thy  presence  means,  master  of  that  difnity  aad  grandeur  of  appear- 
ance that  may  sufficiently  distinguish  thee  from  the  vulgar  without  the  help  of  for- 
tuae. — Lord  of  kis  presence  apparently  signifies,  great  in  his  ov-n  parson,  and  is 
Ui-ftd  in  this  sense  by  King  John  in  one  of  the  following  scenes.     JOHNSO^V. 

[9]  Sir  Robert  his,  for  Sir  Robertas,  is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  that  time, 
•when  the  V  added  to  the  nomina.tive  vras  believed,  I  think  erroneously,  to  be  a  con- 
traction  of  his.     JOHIS'SON. 

[1]  The  sticking  rorxs  about  them  was  then  all  the  court  fashion. 

WARBURTON", 

[2]  In  this  very  obscure  passage  our  pcet  is  anticipating  the  date  of  another 
coin;  humorously  to  rally  a  thin  face,  eclipsed,  as  it  were,  by  a  full  blown 
rose.  We  must  observe,  to  explain  this  allusion,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the 
first,  and  indeed  the  only  prince,  who  coined  in  England  tbree-half-pcnce,  aD(J 
three -farthing  pieces.  She  coined  shillings,  six-pences,  groats,  three-pences, 
two-pences,  three-half-pence,  pence,  three  farthing?,  and  half-pence ;  and  these 
pieces  all  had  her  head,  and  were  alternately  witti  th.8  rose  behind,  and  without 
the  rose.    THEOBALD..  '  .  .     . 
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Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.' 

Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your  hand  ; 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  your's  gave  land  : — 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 
When  I  was  got,  sir  Robert  was  away  ! 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! — 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard  ;  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,    by  chance,   but   not   by  truth :    What 
though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right, 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  : 
Near  or  far  oif,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot."* 

K.  John.  Go,  Faulconbridge  ;  now  hast  thou  thy  desirc> 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire. 
— Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard  ;  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France  ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu  !  Good  fortune  come  to  thee  ! 
For  thou  wast  got  'i  th'  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour*  better  than  I  was  ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady  : — 
Good  den,  sir  Richard,^ — God-a-mercy,  fellow  ;— — 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  Pll  call  him  Peter  : 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names  ; 
'Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable, 

[3]  It  13  a  common  opinion,  that  Plantagenet  was  the  surname  of  the  royal  bouse 
of  England,  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.  but  it  is,  as  Camden  observes,  in  his 
Remaines,  1614,  a  popular  mistake.  Plantagenet  was  not  a  family  name,  but  a 
nick-name,  by  which  a  grandson  of  Geffrey,  the  first  Earl  of  Anjou,  was  dir^tin- 
guished,  from'  his  wearing  a  broom-stalk  in  his  bonnet.  But  this  name  was  never 
Jjorne  either  by  the  first  Earl  of  Anjou,  or  by  King  Henry  II.  the  .son  of  that  Earl 
by  the  Empre.ss  Maude;  he  being  always  called  Henry  Fitz-Empress ;  his  son, 
Richard  Cmur-de-lion  ;  and  the  prince  who  is  exhibited  in  the  play  before  us,  John 
sans-tcrre,  or  lack-land.    MALONE. 

[4]  This  speech,  composed  of  allusive  and  proverbial  sentences,  is  obscure.  I 
am,  says  the  sprightly  knight,  your  grandson,  a  little  irregularly,  but  every  man 
caniiol.  gpt  what  he  wishes  the  legal  way.  He  that  dares  not  go  about  his  de- 
.■-igiis  bii  day,  must  make  fiis  motions  in  the  night ;  he,  to  whom  the  door  is  shut, 
mu.jt  climb  the  window,  or  leap  the  hatch.  This,  however,  shall  not  depress 
me  ;  f.or  the  world  never  inquires  how  any  man  got  what  he  is  known  to  pos- 
sess, but  allows  that  to  have  is  to  have,  however  it  was  caught,  and  that  he  who 
nins,  shot  well,  whatever  was  his  skill,  whether  the  arrow  foil  near  the  mark, 
or/aro:rit.     JOHNSON. 

(5]  A  step,  vn  pas.     JOIiNSOX. 

fRj  i.  e.  A  good  evening.    ?TIiEVE?v'S 
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For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller/-— 

He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess  ;® 

And  when  my  nightly  stomach  is  suiFic'd, 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 

My  picked  man  of  countries  :.^ — J[Jy  dear  sir, 

(Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin,) 

I  shall  beseech  you — That  is  question  now  ; 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book  : — 

O'sir,  says  answer,  at  your  best  command  ; 

At  your  employment ;-  at  your  service,  sir  : — 

JVo,  sir,  says  question,  /,  sziveet  sir,  at  yours: 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would^ 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment  ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 

It  draws  towards  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society, 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself: 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  ; 

(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no  ;) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ?' 

'  [7]  It  is  said,  in  AlVs  netl  that  ends  well,  that  '*  a  traveller  is  a  good  thing  after 
dinner."  In  that  age  of  newly  excited  curiosity,  one  of  the  entertainments  at 
great  tables  seems  to  have  been  the  discourse  of  a  traveller.    JOHNSON. 

[8J  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  to  pick  the  tooth,  and  wear  a  piqued  beard^ 
were,  in  that  time,  marks  of  a  man's  affecting  foreign  fashions.     JOHNSON. 

Among  Gascoigne's  poems  I  find  one  entitled,  Councell  given  to  Maister  Bartho- 
lomew JVithipoll  a  little  before  his  latter  Jovrntyto  Geane,  1572.  The  following 
Lines,  may,  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  who  is  curious  enough  to  inquire' 
about  the  fashionable  follies  imported  in  that  age  : 

"  Now,  sir,  if  I  shall  see  your  mastership 

"  Come  home  disguis'd,  and  clad  in  quaint  array;— 

"  As  with  ?i  pike-tooth  byting  on  your  lippe  ; 

'*  Your  brave  mustachios  turn'd  the  Turkie  way; 

•'  A  coptankt  hat  made  on  a  Flemish  blocke ; 

"  A  night-gowne  cloake  down  trayling  to  your  toes ; 

"  A  slender  slop  close  couched  to  your  dock  ; 

•'  A  curtolde  slipper,  and  a  short  silk  hose."  kc.     STEEA^ENS. 
19]  My  picked  man  of  countries  is— my  travelled  fop.     HOLT  WHITE. 
[1]  Milton,   in  his  tragedy,  introduces  Dalilab  with  auch  an  interrogatory  ex^ 
fJamation.    JOHNSON. 

2  Vol.  V, 
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What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband, 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James  Gurney. 

0  me  !  it  is  my  mother  : — How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

Lady  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  ?  where  is  he  ? 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  sir  Robert's  son  ? 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ?* 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son  !  Ay,  thou  unreverend  boy, 
Sir  Robert's  son  :  Why  scorn'st  thou  at  sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son  ;  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a  while  ? 

Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast.  Philip  ? — sparrow  ! — James,* 
There's  toys  abroad  ;  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

[Exit  GuRNBr. 
— Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son  ; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast : 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  Marry,  (to  confess  !) 
Could  he  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handy-work  : — Therefore,  good  mother. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother  too, 
That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine  honour  ? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Bast.  Knight,  knight,  good  mother,— -Basilisco  like  > 
What !  I  am  dubb'd  ;   I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son  ; 

1  have  disclaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone  : 

Then,  good,  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope  ;  Who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Lad,y  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge  ? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 
■  Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  father  ; 

[2]  Colbrand  was  a  Danish  giant,  whom  Guy  of  Warwick  discomfited  in  the  pre" 
scnee  of  King  Athelstan.    The  combat  is  very  pompously  described  by  Drayton, 
in  his  Pahjolbion.     JOHNSON, 
i  pJJ  Th^  Bastard  mews ;  PMHp  !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  sparrow  1    HAWKIKS. 
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By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 

To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed  : — 

Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  !— 

Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence, 

Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some*  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth,* 
And  so  doth  yours  ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly  ; 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose, — 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, — - 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts, 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     A}^,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
W^ho  lives  and  dares  but  say,  thou  didst  not  well 
W^hen  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  shew  thee  to  my  kin  ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot* 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  uay,  it  had  been  sm  : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies  ;  I  say,  'tw^  giot,       [Exeunt 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — France.  Before  the  walls  of  Angiers.  Enter^^ 
on  one  side,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  Forces ;  on  th& 
other,  Philip,  King  of  France,  and  Forces;  Lewis,  Cos- 
stance,  Arthur,  and  Attendants, 

Lemis. 
Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria.— 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart,* 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 

[4]  There  are  tins  that  whatever  be  determined  of  them  above,  are  not  much. 
censured  on  earth.     JOHNSON. 

[5]  So,  Raatal,  in  his  Chronicle  :  "  It  is  sayd  that  a  l])on  was  put  to  kynge  Rich- 
ard, beynge  in  prison,  to  have  devoured  him,  and  when  the  lyon  was  gapynge  he  put 
his  arme  in  his  mouth,  and  pulled  the  lyon  by  the  harte  so  hard  that  he  slewe  the 
lyon,  and  therefore  some  say  lie  is  called  Ryckarde  Cure  de  Lyon  ;  but  some  say  l»^. 
ie't:alle<i  Csre  d:  l-fon,  because  cf  Ms  be'.daess  aad  hardy  stonsalie."    GKBY,      :.'.  , 


20  KING  joiirf.  ACT  ,n. 

By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave  : 

And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 

At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come, 

To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle.  English  John  : 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arthur.  God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-lion's  death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war  : 
i  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lewis.  A  noble  bqy  !  Who  would  not  do  thee  right  1 

Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love  ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return, 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore,® 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides^ 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 
Even  till  that  England,  hedged  In  with  the  main. 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king  :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks^ 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength, 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love." 

Aiist.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift  their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phil.  Well  then,  to  work  ;  our  cannon  shall  be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. — 
Gall  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  :® — 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 

[6]  England  is  supposed  to  be  called  Albion  from  the  white  rocks  facing  France. 

JOHNSON, 
[7]  More  signified,  in  our  author's  time,  greater.    STEEVENS. 
[8]  i.  e.  to  mark  sucb  rtations  as  might  moBt  oyer-aw«  the  town.    HENLET . 
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Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood  : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war  ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

E7iter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phil.  A  wonder,  lady  I — lo,  upon  thy  wish, 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord, 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee  ;  Chatillon,  speak. 

€hat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  ;  the  adverse  winds, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  staid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I  : 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town,^ 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  ; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas'd  : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens,-— 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  oflence  and  scath'  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums        [Drums  beat., 
Cuts  off"  more  circumstance  :  they  are  ajt  hand. 
To  parley^  or  to  fight  ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phil.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition ! 

Aus.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

[■SJ  Jmniediate,  f  jpedtttouj.  [I  j  Sco<A— Destruction,  harm.    JOHNSON. 
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Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,   the  Bastard,   Pem- 
BjioKE,  a7id  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  ! 
If  not ;  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven  ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 

K.  Phil.  Peace  be  to  England  ;  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace  ! 
England  we  love  ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake, 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine  ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face  5 — 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his  : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large, 
Which  died  in  Geffrey  ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume.^ 
That  Geffrey  was  ihy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  son  ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's  :  In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  tlwu  o'er-masterest  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commission, 
France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phil.  From   that    supernal   judge,  that   stirs   goo4 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy  : 
Under  whose  warrant,  1  impeach  thy  wrong  ; 
And,  by  whose  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 
K.  John.  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 
K.  Phil.   Excuse  ;  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 
Eli,   Who  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

'8]  A  brief  is  a  short  writing,  abstract,  or  description.    STEEVENS. 
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Const.  Let  me  make  answer  ; — thy  usurping  son. 

Eli.  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king  ;  ' 

That  thou  may'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world ! 

Const.  M}^  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband  :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners  ;  being  as  like^ 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard  !  By  my  soul,  I  think. 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot  ; 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother.' 

Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy  father. 

Con.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would  blot  thee. 

Aust.  Peace  ! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you, 
An  a'  may  catch  your  hide  and  3^ou  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard  ; 
I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right ; 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  i'faith,  I  will,  i'faith. 

Blanch.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  ! 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass  : — 
B«t,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  }^our  back  ; 
Or  lay  on  that,  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack.* 

Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K.  Phil.  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight. 

Lezv.  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  conference.— — 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all, — 


[3]  Constance  alludes  to  Elinor'3  infidelity  to  her  husbacfl,  Lewis  the  SevcHtb, 
trhen  they  were  in  the  Holy  Land ;  on  account  of  which  he  was  divorced  from  her. 
She  afterwards  M151)  married  our  King  Henry  II.     MALO^E. 

[i]  The  gro'jnd  of  the  quarrel  of  the  Bastard  to  Austria  is  no  where  specified  in 
the  present  play  But  the  story  is,  that  Austria,  who  killed  King  Richard  Cacur- 
dt-lion.  wore,  as  the  spoil  of  that  prince,  a  lion's  hidt  which  had  belonged  to  him. 
This  circumstance  renders  the  anger  of  the  Bastard  very  natural,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  omitted.     POPE 

The  omission  of  this  incident  was  natural.  Shakespeare  having  familiarized  the 
story  to  hi.s  own  imagination,  rorgot  that  it  was  obscure  to  his  audien-e  •.  or,  what  is 
equally  probable,  the  story  v>  ■  then  so  popular,  that  a  hint  was  sutricient,  at  that 
time,  to  bring  it  to  mind ;  and  these  plavs  were  vrritten  trith  very  littls-care  for  the 
approb^ition  of  posterity.    J0HJ^302v.' 
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England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Tourainc,  Maine, 

In  right  of  Arthur,  do  I  claim  of  thee  : 

Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K,  John.  My  life  as  soon  : — I  do  defy  thee,  France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand  ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win ; 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  it'  grandam,  child  ; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig  : 
There's  a  good  grandam, 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace!  | 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does,  oi  no  !* 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee  ; 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth! 

Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer  ;  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights, 
Of  this  oppressed  boy  :   This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee  ; 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child  ] 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  hath  miide  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,''  plagu'd  for  her, 

[5]  Read  rvhe^r  he  does,  or  no! — i.  e.  whether  he  weeps,  or  not.     ConstaDce« 

ao  far  from  admitting,  expressly  denies  that  she  shames  him.     RITSON. 

[6j  The  key  to  these  words  is  contained  in  the  last  speech  of  Constance,  where 
3he  alludes  to  the  denunciation  of  the  stcond  commw.dmcnt,  of  "  visiting  t/ie  ini- 
quiiUs  of  the,  parents  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,''  fee. 
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And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ;  his  injury 
Her  injury, — the  headle  to  her  sin  ; 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her  :  A  plague  upon  her  ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  a  will !  a  wicked  will ; 
A  woman's  will  ;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 

K.  Phil.   Peace,  lady  ;  pause,  or  be  more  temperate  : 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers  ;  let  us  hear  them  speak, 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Citizens  ujpon  the  Ts^alls. 

1  Cit.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  wails  ? 

K.  Phil.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itself: 
You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects, 

K.  Phil.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  subjects, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

K.John.  For  our  advantage  ; — Therefore,  hear  us  first. 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 

Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  j^our  town. 

Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath  ; 

And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 

Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls  : 

All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege. 

And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 

Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates  ;'' 

And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones, 

That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  3^ou  about. 

By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, — 

Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march, 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates. 

To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks, — 

Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouchsafe  a  parle  : 

[7]  i.  e.  gates  hastily  closed  from  an  apprehension  of  daDger.    JMALONE. 

Vol.  V.  B 
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And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire,     ' 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  j^our  walls, 
They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke, 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 
And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phil.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  US» 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet ; 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  ftnjoys  : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  tOwn| 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child, 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes  it ;®  namely,  this  young  prince  : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  oeat. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up  ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
And,  w4th  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruisM, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  ofi'er, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure^  of  your  old-fac'd  walls, 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war  ; 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipHne, 
Were  harboar'd  In  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

1  Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's  subjects , 

fft]  i.  e.  otpwir  it.    See  our  aiitlior  and  his  contemporaries,  passim.     STEEVENS. 
•"nl  Houmt-re  means  the  same  as  the  Fr.  rondetir,  I  e.  the  circle.    STEEVENS, 
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For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me  in. 
1  Cit.  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  that  proves  the  king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  the  king  ? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses, 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,— 
Bast.  Bastards,  and  else. 

K.  John. — To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 
K.  Phil.  As  many,  and  as  well-born  bloods  as  those,— 
Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phil. — Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 
1  Cit.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest, 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those  souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king  ! 

K.  Phil.  Amen,  Amen! — Mount,  chevaliers!  to  arms! 
Bast.  St.  George, — that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er 
since, 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door, 
Teach  us  some  fence  ! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home,         * 
At  your  den,  sirrah,   \To  Ans.^  with  your  lioness, 
I'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 
Aust.  Peace  ;  no  more. 

Bast.  O,  tremble  ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain  ;  where  we'll  set  forth, 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phil.    It   shall   be   so ; — [To  Lev/.]  and  at  the  other 
hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand. — God,  and  our  right! 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II. 
The  same.     Alarums  and  Excursions  :  then  a  retreat.  Enter 
a  French  Herald,  with  trumpets,  to  the  gates. 
F.  Her.   You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
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Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth ; 
And  victory,  with  Httle  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French ; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd, 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  your's.' 
Enter  an  English  Herald^  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells  ; 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach. 
Commander  of  this  hot,  malicious  day  ! 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood  ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staif  of  France  ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth  j 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes  :* 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way.' 

Cit.  Heralds,  from  on  our  towers  we  might  behold, 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies  ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured  :* 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd  blows  ; 
Strength    match'd   with   strength,  and  power  confronted 

power  : 
Both  are  alike  ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even. 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither  ;  yet  for  both. 
Enter,  at  one  side^  King  John,  with  his  power ;  Elinor, 

Blanch,  and  the  Bastard ;  at  the  other,  King  Philip, 

Lewis,  Austria,  and  Forces.. 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast  away  1 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 

fl]  This  speech  is  very  poetical  and  smooth,  and  except  the  conceit  of  the  wi- 
dnw^s  husband  embracing  tfie  earth,  is  just  and  beautiful.     JOHNSON. 

[2]  It  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  savage  practices  of  the  chase,  for  all  to  stain  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  deer,  as  a  trophy.     JOH  NSON  . 

[3]  The  English  Herald  falls  somewhat  below  bis  antagonist.  Silver  armour  gilt 
with  blood  is  a  poor  imaee.     JOHNSON. 

[4]  i.  e.  cannot  be  eslitr.ated.    MALONE. 
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Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturbed  even  thy  confining  shores  ; 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phil.  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop  of  blood, 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France  ; 
Rather,  lost  more  :  And  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks,— 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we  bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead  ; 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majesty  1  how^  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  ! 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men. 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havoc,  kings  !^  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits  ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace  ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admit  ? 

K.  Phil.  Speak,    citizens,    for    England ;    who's   your 
king  ? 

1.  Cit.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the  king. 

K.  Phil.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here  ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

1.  Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this  ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates  : 
King'd  of  our  fears  f  until  our  fears,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Angiers^  flout  you, 
kings  ; 


[5]  That  is,  command  slaugtiter  to  proceed.     So,  in  Julius  Ctzsar : 
"  Cry,  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  "    JOHNSON. 

e.  our  fears  are  the  kings  which  at  present  rule  us.     WARBURTON'. 
EtcroTiUes,  Fr.  i.  8,  scabby,  ecrophulous  fellows.    STEEVEXS. 
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And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 

As  in  ;j  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 

At  yoar  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 

Yo'ir  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me  ; 

Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 

Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 

Yoar  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town  : 

By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 

Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths  ; 

Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 

The  tlinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 

I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again  ; 

Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 

Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion  ; 

To  whom,  in  favour,  she  shall  give  the  day, 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 

>Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our  heads^ 

1  like  it  v/ell  ; — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 

And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground  ; 

Then,  after,  hght  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 
Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, — 

Being  wrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town,— 

Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 

As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls  : 

And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 

Why,  then  defy  each  other  ;  and,  pell-mell, 

Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phil.  Let  it  be  so  : — Say,  where  will  you  assault  1 
K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 

Into  this  city's  bosom. 
Aus.  I  from  the  north. 
K.  Phil.  Our  thunder  from  the  south. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  O  prudent  discipline  !  From  north  to  south  ; 

Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth :    [Aside. 

I'll  stir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away  ! 

1  Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings  :  vouchsafe  a  while  to  stay. 
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And  I  shall  show  you  peace,   and  fair-fac'd  league  j 
Win  you  this  city,  without  stFoke,  or  wound  ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field  : 
Persevere  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour ;  we  are  bent  to  hear. 

1  Cit.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady  Blanch^ 
Is  near  to  England  ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid  : 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  tairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue,® 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  : 
If  not  complete,  O  say,  he  is  not  she  ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he  : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man, 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she  ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence, 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him.  ^ 

O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  : 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 
Two  such  controling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marrj^  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can, 
To  our  fast-closed  gates  ;  for,  at  this  match,  ' 

With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce, 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
And  give  you  entrance  ;  but,  without  this  match. 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion  ;  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

[8]  Zealous  seemg  here  to  signify  pious,  or  influenced  by  motives  of  religion. 

JOHNSON. 

[9]  Stay,  I  apprehend,  here  signifies  a  supporter  of  a  cause.  Here's  an  extraor- 
dinary partizan,  that  shakes,  &c.  It  is  observable,  that  partizan,  in  like  manDer, 
though  now  generally  used  to  sigaifv  an  adherett  to  a  party,  originallv  meant  a  pike 
oi-balberd.    MALONE.  i      ^        o       .  , 
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Bast.  Here's  a^stay,^ 
That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  !  Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas  ; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy -dogs  ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce  ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue  ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgel'd  ;  not  a  word  of  his, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France  : 
Zounds  !   1  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words. 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father,  dad. 

Eli.  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this  match  ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough  : 
P'or  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France  ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper  :  urge  them,  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition  : 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.* 

1  Cit.   Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 

K.  Phil.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  forward 
first 
To  speak  unto  this  city  :   What  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely  son- 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love. 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen  : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd,) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions, 

[1]  We  have  here  a  very  unusual,  and,  I  think,  not  very  just  image  of  xeal, 
which,  in  its  highest  degree,  is  represented  by  others  as  a  flame,  but  by  Shake- 
speare as  a  frost.  To  repress  zeal,  in  the  language  of  others,  is  to  cool,  in  Shalce- 
f^peare's  to  melt  it;  when  it  exerts  its  utmost  power  it  is  commonly  said  to  Jlame, 
but  by  Shakespeare  to  be  congealed.    JOHNSON. 

The  poet  means  to  compare  zeal  to  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  not  to  dissolv- 
ing ice.     .STEEVENS. 
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As  she  in  beaiit\-,  education,  blood, 

Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  Phil.  What  say'st  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's  fact . 

Lezi\  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
The  shadow  of  myself  form" d  in  her  eye  ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  j^our  son  a  shadow  : 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself, 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself. 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[miispers  n-ith  Blanch. 

Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  I — - 
HangM  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  I  — 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart ! — he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor  :  This  is  pity  now, 
That,  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  should  be, 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  respect,  is  mine  : 
If  he  see  ought  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will  ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  speak  more  properly,) 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 
(Though  churlish  thoughts    themselves   should  be  youi' 

judge,) 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones  ?  What  say  you, 
my  niece  ? 

Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Spccik  then,  prince  Dauphin  ;  can  you  love 
this  lady  ? 

Len'.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love  ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen,  Touraine,  Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces, 
With  her  to  thee  ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 

2  Voi^  Y.  B  2 
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Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phil.  It  likes  us  well  ; — Young  princes,  close  your 
hands. 

Aust.  And  your  lips  too  ;  for,  I  am  well  assur'd, 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 

K.  Phil.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates, 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made  ; 
For  at  saint  Mary's  chapel,  presently, 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd. — 
Ts  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? — 

know,  she  is  not  ;  for  this  match,  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much  : — - 
VVhe.re  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness'  tent 

K.  Phil.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we  have 
made, 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came  ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.   We  will  heal  up  all 
For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond  ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of — Call  the  lady  Constance  ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity  : — 1  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so. 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  unlook'd  for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard.     Tlie  Citizens 
retire  from  the  walls. 

Bast.  Mad  world  !  mad  kings  !  mad  composition  ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part  r 
And  France,  (whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field, 
As  God's  own  soldier,)  rounded  in  the  ear' 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil ; 

[21  Tit  pari  •!]■,  to  di-pa't  v-ere  formerly  synonymous.     FTEEVENS. 
[jj  1.  e.  rth.si-ered  in  the  ear.    This  phrase  is  frequentiy  used  by  Chaucer,  9s, 
well  OS  later  writers.    STEEVENS. 
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That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith  ; 

That  daily  break-vow  ;  he  that  wins  of  all, 

Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids  ;— 

Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 

But  the  word  maid,— cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that ; 

That  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  tickling  commodity,-— 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  ; 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 

Blade  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground  ;  • 

Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 

This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indiiferency, 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 

And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 

Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid, 

From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war. 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm : 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet, 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  say, — there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich  ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 

To  say, — there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary  ; 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

Gain,  be  my  lord  !  for  I  will  worship  thee  !  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I.— 77ie  same.     TJie  French  King's  Tent,     EnUi 
CoNSTAXCE,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 
Constance. 
Gone  to  be  married  !  gone  to  swear  a  peace  ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  !  Gone  to  be  friends  ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch  ?  and  Blanch  those  provinces  ? 
It  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard  j 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again  : 
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It  cannot  be  ;  thou  dost  but  say,  'tis  so  : 

I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee  ;  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  : 

Beheve  me,  I  do  not  beheve  thee,  man  ; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 

For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears  ; 

Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fear 

A  widov/,'  husbandless,  subject  to  fears  ; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears  ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest 

With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 

What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 

Wliy  holds  thine  e^^e  that  lamentable  rheum, 

Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 

Be  these  sad  signs  coniirmers  of  thy  words  ? 

Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 

But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  beheve,  you  think  them  false, 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Co?ist.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  beheve  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die  ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so, 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  I  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou  ? 
France  friend  with  England  !  what  becomes  of  me  ?•— 
Fellow,  begone  ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight  ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal,  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is, 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arih.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert  grim, 
Ugly,  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless'  stains, 

[1  ]  This  was  not  the  fact.  Constance  tsas  at  this  time  married  to  a  third  husband, 
Guido,  brpttierto  the  Viscount  of  Touars.     MALONE. 

[2]  'J'he  pnet  use;^  sightless  for  that  which  we  now  express  by  unsightly/,  disagree 
able  to  tie  eyes,    JOHA'SON. 
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Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious,^ 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content  ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee  ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair  ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy ! 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great  : 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose  :  but  fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee  ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John  ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John  ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurping  John  :— 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words  ;  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone, 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 
I  may  not  go  without  j^ou  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt,  I  will  not  go  with  thee  : 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout.* 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble  ;  for  my  grief's  so  great, 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :   here  I  and  sorrow  sit  ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[She  throws  herself  on  the  grounct. 
Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch,    Elinor, 
Bastard,  Austria,  aiid  Attendants. 

K.  Phil.  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter  ;  and  this  blessed  day. 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 

[3]  i.  e.  portentoiis,  so  deformed  as  to  be  taken  for  z  foretoken  of  evil.  JOHN, 
[4]  In  Nuck  Ado  about  Aotfiing,  the  father  of  Hero,  depressed  by  her  disgrace-, 
declares  himself  so  subdued  by  grief,  that  a  thread  may  lead  him.  How  is  it  that 
grief,  in  Leonato  and  Lady  Constance,  produces  effects  directly  opposite,  and  yet 
both  agreeable  to  nature?  Sorrow  softens  the  mind  while  it  is  yet  warmed  by 
Lope,  but  hardens  it  when  it  is  cor.gealed  by  de.'pair.  Distress,  while  there  re- 
mains any  prospect  of  relief,  is  weak  and  flexible,  but  when  no  succour  remains,  is 
fearless  and  stubborn  ;  au.?ry  alike  at  those  that  injure,  and  at  those  that  do  not 
help;  careless  to  please  where  nothing  can  be  gained,  and  fearless  to  offend  wheo 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  dreaded.  Such  wui  this  writer's  knowledge  of  tbe 
passions.     JOHJN'^SON. 
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To  solemnize  this  day,*  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist  ; 
Turning,  with  splendor  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 
The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holyday. 

Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday  1  [Rising. 

What  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ?  what  hath  it  done  ; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kalendar  ? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week  f 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury  : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd  'J 
IBut  on  this  day,®  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck  ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made  : 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end  ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 

K.  Phil.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day  : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Resembling  majesty  ;  which,  being  touch'd,  and  tried,^ 
Proves  valueless  :  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war. 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league  : — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings! 
A  widow  cries  ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens  ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 

[5]  From  this  passage  Rowe  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  first  lines  of  his  Fair 
Penitent.     JOHNSON. 

[r.]  In  allusion  to  Job  iii.  3,  6  :  "  Let  the  day  perish,"  &c.  "  Let  it  not  be  joined 
to  thp  days  of  the  year,  let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months."— In  the 
Fair  Penitent,  the  imprecation  of  Calista  on  the  night  that  betrayed  her  to  Lothario, 
is  chiefly  borrowed  from  this  chapter  of  Job.     STEEVENS. 

[7j    i.  e.  be  disappointed  by  the  production  of  a  prodigy,  a  monster. 

STEEVENS. 

[8]  That  is,  except  on  this  day.     JOHNSON. 

In  the  ancient  almanacs,  (several  of  which  I  have  in  my  possession,)  the  daya 
supposed  to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  bargains,  are  distinguished  among  a 
flumber  of  other  particulars  of  the  like  importance.     STEEVENS. 

[9]  Being  touch'd,  signifies  having  the  touchstone  applied  to  it.  The  two  last 
woi:ds,  and  tried,  which  create  a  redundancy  of  measure,  should,  as  Mr.  Ritson  ob-- 
sefves,  be  omitted.    STEEVENS. 
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Wear  out  the  day  in  peace  ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings  ! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  ! 

Aust.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Const.  War  !  war  !  no  peace  :  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
O  Lymoges  !  O  Austria  1*  thou  dost  shame 
That    bloody   spoil :     Thou    slave,    thou    wretch,    thou 

coward  ; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in.villany  ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
'Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humourous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjur'd  too. 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party !  Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.^ 

Aust.  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me  I 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Aust.   Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.* 

K.  John.  We  like  not  this  ;  thou  dost  forget  thyself. 

[1]  O  Lymoges!  O  Jitstria !]  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  these  titles, 
which  every  euitor  has  sutTered  to  pass  unacted,  deserves  a  little  consideration. 
Shakespeare  has,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  old  play,  which  at  once  furnished 
hinn  with  the  character  of  Faulcoribridge,  and  ascribed  the  death  of  Richard  I. 
to  the  duke  of  Austria.  In  the  person  of  Austria,  he  has  conjoined  the  two  well- 
known  enemies  of  Cceur-de-lion.  Jjcopold,  (juke  of  Austria,  threw  him  into  pri- 
son, in  a  former  expedition ;  (in  1193)  but  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  before  which  he 
fell  (11391  belonged  to  Vidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges;  and  the  archer  who 
pierced  his  shoulder  with  an  arrow  (of  which  wound  he  died)  was  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon.  The  editors  seem  hitherto  to  have  understood  Lymoges  as  being  an 
appendage  to  the  title  of  Austria,  and  therefore  inquired  no  further  about  it. 

STEEVENS. 
[2]  When  fools  were  kept  for  diversion  in  great  families,  they  were  distin- 
guished by  a  calfs-skin-coat,  which  had  the  buttons  down  the  back  ;  and  this 
they  wore  that  they  might  be  known  for  fools,  and  escape  the  resentment  of 
those  whom  they  provoked  with  their  waggeries.  This  fact  will  explain  the 
sarcasm  of  Constance  and  Faulconbridge,  who  mean  to  call  Austria  a/oo/. 

SIR  J.  HAWKINS. 
[3-]  Here  Mr.  Pope  inserts  the  following  speeches  from  the  old  play  oi  King 
John,  printed  1591,  before  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  commenced  a  writer  : 
"  Aust.  Methirks,  that  Richard's  pride,  and  Richard's  falU 
Should  be  a  precedent  to  fright  you  all. 
Faulc.  What  words  are  th^se  '\  how  do  my  sinews  shake  I 
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Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phil.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  I — 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;  and,  force  perforce, 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories. 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ?* 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  th'  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  pope  ;  all  reverence  set  apart, 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phil.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Tho'  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christendom,. 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 

My  father's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  spoil  ! 

How  doth  Alecto  whisper  in  my  ears, 

Delay  not,  Richard,  kill  the  villain  straight ; 

Disrobe  him  of  the  matchless  monument, 

Thy  father"  s  triumph  o'er  the  savages  I 

Now  by  his  soul  I  swear,  my  father's  soul, 

Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rise, 

Till  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back, 

And  split  thy  heart  for  wearing  it  so  long."    STEEVENS. 
[4]  This  must  have  been,  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  in  our  struggles  with 
popery,  a  very  captivating  scene. 

So  many  passages  remain  in  which  Shakespeare  evidently  takes  his  advantage  of 
the  facts  then  recent,  and  of  the  passions  then  in  motion,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  time  has  obscured  much  of  his  art,  and  that  many  allusions  yet  remain  undis- 
covered, whicn  perhaps  may  be  gradually  retrieved  by  succeeding  coauiieDla- 
tors.    JOHNSON. 
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Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 

Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself: 

Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led, 

This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish  ; 

Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 

Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  1  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate  ; 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonized,  and  worship'd  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life.^ 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be, 
That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  a  while ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cvj  thou,  amen, 
To  my  keen  curses  ;  for,  without  my  wrong, 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pand,  There's  law  and  warrant,  lad}^  for  my  curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too  ;  when  Ijw  can  do  no  rights, 
Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong  : 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here  ; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic  ; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go  thy  hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  repent, 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust.  King  Phihp,  hsten  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Aust.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs^ 
Because 

Bast.  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Phihp,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

[5]  This  may  allude  to  the  bull  published  against  Queen  Elizabeth.     Or  we  may 
suppose,  since  we  have  no  proof  that  this  play  appeared  in  its  present  state  before 
the  reign  of  Kipg  James,  that  it  was  exhibited  soon  after  the  popish  plot.     I  have  . 
seen  a  Sjianish  book  la  which  earnet,  Faux  and  their  accomplices,  are  registered  s$ 
saints.    JOHNSO^^ 
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Lew.  Bethink  you,  fjither  ;  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome,'' 
Or  the  hght  loss  of  England  for  a  friend  : 
Forgo  the  easier. 

Blanch.   That's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O    Lewis,    stand   fast ;    the    devil    tempts    thee 
here, 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her  faith, 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need. 
Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith, 

That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, 

That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  ; 

O,  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up  ; 

Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Const.  O,  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Aust.  Do  so,  king  Philip  ;  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calfs-skin,  most  sweet  lout. 

K.  Phil.   I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pand.  What  can'st  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee  more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phil.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person  yours^ 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows  ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words, 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love, 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves  ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands, 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, 

Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 

With  slaughter's  pencil  ;  where  revenge  did  paint 

The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings  : 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 

So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 

Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven, 

[6]  It  is  a  political  maxim,  that   kingdoms  are  never  married.     Lewis,  upon  the 
weddiDg  is  for  ojaking  war  upon  his  new  relations.    JOHNSON. 
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Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves, 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm  ; 

Unswear  faith  sworn  ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 

Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  sincerity  ?  O  holy  sir, 

My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so  : 

Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 

Some  gentle  order  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 

To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms  !  be  champion  of  our  church  ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cased  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tyger  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phil.   I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith  ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  set'st  oath  to  oath, 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O,  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church  ! 
What  since  thou  swor'st,  is  sworn  against  thyself, 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself : 
For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done  ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it : 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is,  to  mistake  again  ;  though  indirect, 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures  ;  as  fire  cools  fire. 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burn'd. 
It  is  religion,  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  rehgion  ; 
By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou  swear'st  j 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath  :  the  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn  ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ?^ 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  : 
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And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 

Therefore,  thy  latter  vows,  against  thy  first, 

Is  in  thyself  rebelhon  to  thyself: 

And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make. 

Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 

Against  those  giddy  loose  suggestions  : 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 

If  thou  vouchsafe  them  :  but,  if  not,  then  know. 

The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee  ; 

So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  oflf. 

But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aust.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  ! 

Bast.  Wiirt  not  be  ? 
Will  not  a  calf 's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 
i.    Lew,  Father,  to  arms  ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 
Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd  men  ? 
Shall  braying-  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums,— 
Clamours  of  hell, — be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me  ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth  !•— even  for  that  name, 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Co7ist.  O,  upon  my  knee. 
Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love  ;  What  motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  upholds, 
His  honour  :   O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour ! 

Lew.  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold, 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phil.  Thou  shalt  not  need  :— England,  I'll  fall  from 
thee. 

Const.  O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty  ! 

Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 

K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within  this 
hour. 

Bast.  Old  time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  time. 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  ohall  rue, 
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Blanch.  The  sun's  o'ercast  with  blood  :  Fair  day,  adieu  ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  1  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :  each  army  hath  a  hand  ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win  ; 
Uncle,  f  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose  ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine  ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thj  wishes  thrive  : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose  ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me  ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my  life 
dies. 

K.  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together. — 

[Exit  Bastard* 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath  j 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood,  of  France. 

K.  Phil.  Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou  shall 
turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire  : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.    No    more    than    he  that  threats.     To  arms 
let's  hie !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

l%e  same.  Plains  near  Anglers.  Jilarums,  Excursions.  Enter 
the  Bastard,  with  Austria's  Head. 
Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous  hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky,^ 
And  pours  down  mischief.     Austria's  head  lie  there  j 
While  Philip  breathes. 

[7]  Shakespeare  here  probably  alludes  to  the  distinctions  and  divisions  of  de- 
monologists,  so  naiich  regarded  in  his  time.  They  distributed  the  devils  into 
diiTerent  tribes  and  classes,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  qualities,  attributes,  &c. 
These  are  described  at  length  in  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  Part  I.  sect.  ii. 
p.  45,  1632:  "  Of  these  sublunary  devils — Psellus  makes  six  kinds;  fiery,  aeriall, 
terrestriall,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  faieries,  salyres, 
nymphes,"  &c.  "  Fiery  spirits  or  divells  are  such  as  commonly  worke  by  blazing 
ctarres,  fire-drakes,  and  counterieit  sunnes  and  moones,  and  sit  on  snips'  masts," 
&c.  kc.  "  Aeriall  spirits  or  divells  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  aire, 
cause  many  tempests,  thunder  and  lightnings,  teare  oakes,  fire  steeples,  houses. 
Strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain  stones^"  kc.    PEliCY. 
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Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy  : — Philip,  make  upi: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  r€scu'd  her  ; 
Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege  ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  HI. 

TTie  same.     Alarums  ;    Excursions ;    Retreat.     Enter  King 
John,  Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hubert,  and  Lords. 

K.  John.  So  shall  it  be  ;  your  grace  shall  stay  behind, 

[To  Elinor. 
So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad  : 

[To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee  ;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 
.   K.  John.  Cousin,  [To  the  Bastard.]  away  for  England ; 

haste  before  : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  angels  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty  :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  :® 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle^  shall  not  drive  me  backj 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
1  leave  your  highness  : — Grandam,  1  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  liol}',) 
For  your  fair  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewell,  my  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell.  [Exit  Bastard. 

Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman  ;  hark,  a  word. 

[She  takes  Arthur  aside. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor, 

[8]  This  expression  like  many  other  of  our  author's,  is  taken  from  the  sacred 
tvritin:2s  "  And  there  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare  a  <  ity 
for  habitation  "  107th  Psalm.— k'A-AU\  :  '"'  He  hath  IJlled  tht  hungry  wii'.i  good 
things,"  kc.    St   Luke,  i  53.     :>SALOIS'E. 

[9]  In  an  account  of  the  Romish  curse  given  by  Dr.  Grey,  it  appears  thai  three 
caodies  were  extinguished,  one  by  oue,  iu  diilcreut  parts  of  the  execration. 

^  ^  JOHNSON. 
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And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet  i 
But  thou  shalt  have  ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — But  let  it  go  : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience  : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs  ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick  ; 
(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes  ;) 
Or  if  that  thou  could'st  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone,* 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words  ; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded^  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  : 
But  ah,  I  will  not  : — Yet  I  love  thee  well  ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 
By  heaven,  I'd  do't. 

K.  John.   T>o  not  I  know%  thou  would'st  ? 
Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy  :   I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend, 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way  ; 

[5J  Conceit  here  as  in  manj^  other  places,  signifies  conception,  thought. 

MA  LONE. 
[6]  All  animals  while  brooded,  i.  e   with  a  brood  of  young  ones  under  their  pro- 
tection, are  remarkably  vigilaat.    STEEVENS. 
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And,  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me  :  Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Huh.  And  I  will  keep  him  so. 
That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.   Death. 

Huh.  My  lord? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Huh.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 
I  could  be  merry  now  :  Hubert,  I  love  thee  ; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee  : 
Remember.^ — Madam,  fare  you  well  : 
I'll  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee  ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin : 
Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho  !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     The  French  King^s  Tent.     Enter  King  Philip, 
Lewis,  Pandulph,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phil.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado^  of  convicted  saiP 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 

Pan.  Courage  and  comfort  I  all  shall  yet  go  well. 

K.  Phil.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Angiers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified  : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want  example  :  Who  hath  read,  or  heard, 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.   Phil.  Well    could    I   bear   that   England   had   this 
praise, 

[7]  This  is  one  of  the  scenes  to  which  may  be  promised  a  lasting  conmiendation. 
Art  could  add  little  to  its  periection ;  no  change  in  ilraniatic  taste  ran  injure  it;  and 
time  itself  can  subtract  nothing;  from  its  beauties.     STKEVEN'^. 

[8]  Armado  is  a  Spanish  word  sicnifyins;  sjfi'tt  of  war.  The  armada  in  1588  was 
called  so  by  way  of  distinction.     STEEVE^S. 

[9]  Overpowered,  balHed,  (testwyed.  To  convict  and  to  convince  were  in  ou«'  aU' 
ther's  time  synoiiymous.    MALOA'y 
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So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 
Look,  who  comes  here  !  a  grave  unto  a  soul  ^ 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath  : — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.  Lo,  now  !  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace ! 

K.  Phil.  Patience,  good  lady  1  comfort,  gentle  Constance  ! 

Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death  : — O  amiable,  lovely  death  I 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones  ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows  ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  wornw  ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 
Come,  grin  on  me  ;  and  1  will  think  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !  Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me  ! 

K.  Phil.  O  fair  affliction,  peace. 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry  :— 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mov.th ! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  1  shake  the  world  j 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice,       [ 
Which  scorns  a  modern  invocation.' 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.   Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  ;  . 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine  ; 
My  name  is  Constance  ;  I  was  Gefi'rey's  wife  ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad  ; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were  ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  1  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  1  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! —  : 

Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal  ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes, 

[1]  Modern,  is  trite,  ordinary,  common.     STEEVENS. 

4  Vol.  V.  C 
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And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son  ; 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he  : 
I  am  not  mad  ;  too  well,  too  well  I    feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Phil.  Bind  up  those  tresses  :^  O,  what  love  I  note 
In  the  f.iir  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Ccnst.  To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phil.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  And  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  theBTi  from  their  bonds  ;  and  cried  aloud, 

0  thai  tlie&e^hands  could  so  redeem  my  son^ 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  ! 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 

Aic?  will  agpin  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
HecjiLse  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  ilithei  ciardina!,  I  have  heard  you  say, 

1  hat  we  shall  sec  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  : 
Jf.tbat  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 

Fgv,  sinca  .ths  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child,   . 

To  Ixim  tl|qf  didbut  yesterday    suspire,' 

Thei-e  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born.    ■ 

But  zkDW  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 

And  chac?  the  native  beauty  from  bis  cheek/ 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 

A&  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  ; 

AnV.  so  he'ri'die  ;  and,  rising  so  again. 

When  I  shcJf  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaVen 

I  shall  not  know  him-,   therefore,  never,  never 

Mfist  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pa'/id,  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K'.  Phil.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Const.  Grief  tills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me  ; 

[2]  It  -was  necessary  Ihr.t  Constance  p'.iouKI  be  interrupted,  because  a  passion  so 
violent  cannot  be  btirne  lona;.  I  wish  tl)e  following  speeches  had  be«n  equally 
happy;  but  they  only  serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  pathetic 
loDK.     JOHNSON. 

f3j  To  ivspire  in  Shakespeare,  I  Lelicvc,  means  tc  breathe.     STEEiVEiN'S. 
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Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  ; 

Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

Fare  you  well :  had  j^ou  such  a  loss  as  I, 

I  could  give  better  comfort*  than  you  do. — 

I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[Tearing  off' her  head-dress. 

When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 

O  Lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 

My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world! 

My  widow-conifort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  !  [Exit. 

K.  Phil.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'll  follow  her.    {Ex, 
Lew.  There's    nothing   in    this    world,   can   make  me 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  f 

And  bitter  shame  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world's  taste, 

That  it  yields  naught,  but  shame, and  bitterness. 

Pand.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest  ;  evils,  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil  : 
What  have  3^ou  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand.   If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  jou  had. 
No,  no  :   when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange,  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won  : 
Are  not  you  griev'd,  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 

Lew.  As  heartihs  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak,  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub, 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 

[5]  This  is  a  sentiment  which  preat  sorrow  always  dictates  Whoever  cannot 
help  himself  casts  his  eyes  on  others  for  assistance,  and  often  mistakes  their  ina- 
bility for  coldness.     JOH^'SON. 

[6]  The  voung  prince  feels  his  defeat  with  more  sensibility  than  his  father. 
Shame  operates  most  strongly  in  the  earlier  years ;  and  when  can  disgrace  be  less 
welcome  than  when  a  man  is  going  to  his  bride?    JOH^'SON. 

[7]  Our  author  here,  and  in  another  play,  seems  to  have  had  the  90th  Psalm  in 
his  thoughts.  "  For  when  thou  art  angry,  all  our  days  are  gone,  we  bring  cur  years 
to  an  end,  as  it  rvere  a  tak  mat  is  told:'    STEEVENS. 
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Thy  foot  to  England's  throne  ;  and,  therefore,  mark. 

John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur  ;  and  it  cannot  be, 

That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 

The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 

One  minute,  nay,*  one  quiet  breath  of  rest : 

A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 

Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd  :' 

And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 

Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  : 

That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall  ; 

So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lerv.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's  fall  ? 

Panel.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green  are  you,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world! 
John  lays  you  plots  ;  the  times  conspire  with  you  : 
For  he,  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood. 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth,    ' 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scape  of  nature,^  no  distempered  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life^ 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already, 
Even  at  that  new^s  he  dies  :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him, 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change  ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath, 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you, 

[9]  The  anthor  verj' iiiiely  calis  a  monstrous  birth,  an  escape  of  nalvre,  z-*  if  it 
TV'ere  produced  while  she  was'  lufv  elsewhere,  or  iiitcut  upon  some  other  thing. 

WARBURTOIf. 
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Than  I  have  nam'd  ! — The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity  :   If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  Enghsh  to  their  side  ; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,'  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king  :   'Tis  wonderful, 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence, 
For  England  go  ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lexs:.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions :  Let  us  go  ; 
li  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  lY. 

SCENE  I. — Northampton.     A  Room  in  the  Castle.     Enter 
Hubert  and  two  Attendants, 
Hubert. 
Heat  me  these  irons  hot  ;  and,  look  thou  stan^ 
Within  the  arras  :  w^hen  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth  : 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me, 
Fast  to  the  chair  :  be  heedful  :  hence,  and  watch. 

1  Attend.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 

Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples  !  Fear  not   you  :  look  to't.— 

[Exeunt  Attendant^, 
Young  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 
Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert.  • 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me  ! 
Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I  : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  w^ould  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 

[1]  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.  speaking  of  Simnel's  marcb,  observes 
that  "  tb«ir  tfutw-iaU  did  net  sather  as  it  went/'    JOHNSON.  .  . 
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I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 

And  so  1  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 

My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me  ; 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  1  of  him  : 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

No,  indeed,  is't  not  ;  And  I  would  to  heaven, 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch.  [Aside. 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale  to-day: 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
J.  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom. — 
JRead    here,    young  Arthur.      [Showing  a  paper.]     How 
now,  foolish  rheum  !  [Aside. 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ! 
I  must  be  brief ;  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect : 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart  ?  When  your  head  did  but  ake, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head  ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time  ; 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and,  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it,  cunning  ;   Do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must.— Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall.. 
So  miich  a?  frown  on  you  ? 
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Huh.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 
And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would  do  it  I 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot,^ 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears., 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation, 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's. 

Hub.  Come  forth.     Do,  as  I  bid  you  do.  [Stamps. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  cordy  irons,  ire. 

Arth.  O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes  are  out^ 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Huh.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rough? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound  J 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  : 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Huh..  Go,  stand  within  :  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  At.   I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deed.     [Exe. 

Arth.  Alas,  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend  ^ 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  mr 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Huh.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven  ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote  in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ! 
Then,  feehtig  what  small  things  are  boist'rous  there, 

[3]  The  participle  heat,  though  now  obsolete,  was  in  use  in  our  author's  time.  So 
jn the  sacred  writings;  "  He  commanded  that  they  should  heat  the  furnace  oce 
seven  times  more  tbaa  it  was  wont  to  be  heaV  Dan.  iii.  J  9.    MAL02JE.     r  » - ' 
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Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes  : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue  ;  let  me  not,  Hubert  I 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  1  may  keep  mine  eyes  ;  O,  spare  mine  eyes  ;* 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you  1 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth  ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv'd  extremes  :^  See  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  mahce  in  this  burning  coal  ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strew'd  repsntant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  v/ith  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush, 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert ; 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes  : 
And,  hke  a  dog,  that  is  compell'd  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on.® 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong, 
^G;i3r  their  oflfice  :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends, 
Creatures  of  note,  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live  ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes ; 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert  I  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace  :  no  more.     Adieu  ; 
Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  ofi'end  thee. 

[4]  This  is  according  to  nature.  We  imagine  no  evil  so  great  as  that  which  is 
Dear  us.    JOHNSON. 

[5]  The  sense  is :  tkc  fire,  being  created  not  to  hurt,  but  to  comfort  is  dead  nith 
^ritf  for  finding  itself  used  in  acts  of  cruelty,  which,  being  ioQOCent,  I  have  lix* 
deserved.     JOHNSON. 

[6J  i.  e,  stinaulite.  set  Lim  oa.    STEEVEKS. 
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Arth.  O  heaven  ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 
Hub.  Silence  ;  no  more  :  Go  closelj  in  with  me  ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace.     Enter  King 

John,  croumed  ;  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  other  Lords, 
■     The  King  takes  his  Stale. 

K.  Johv.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again  crown'dj 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pemh.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highness  pleas'd. 
Was  once  superfluous  :'  You  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off ; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 
'     Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  possessed  with  double  pomp. 
To  guard*  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish,  ' 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Penib.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told  ; 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome, 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  io  much  disfigur'd  : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Malies  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pemb.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness  :^ 
And,  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault. 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse  ; 

[7]  This  one  time  more  was  one  time  more  than  eno\igh.     JOHNSON. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  King  John  was  at  ::ireBent  crov.  ned  for  the  fourth 
time      FTEEVENS  [^']  To  guard,  is  to  fringe.      JOHNSON. 

[P]  ).  e.  rot  by  their  avarke,  but  in  an  eager  emulation,  an  intense  desire  of  ex- 
celiins.    THEOBALD. 

Vol.  V.  C  2 
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As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd, 
We  breath'd  our  counsel  :  but  it  pleas'd  your  highness 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd  ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K.  John.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them  strong  y 
And  more,  more  strong  (when  lesser  is  my  fear,) 
I  shall  indue  you  with  :  Mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd,  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pemb.  Then  I,  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  o£  these, 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts)' 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all, 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,)  heartily  request 
Th'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur  ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
h\  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ?* 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit, 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask. 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so  ;  1  do  commit  his  youth 
Etiter  Hubert. 
To  ycir  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Pemb.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed  ; 

f  i]  To  declare,  to  publish  the  desires  of  all  those.  JOHNSON. 
^  [2]  In  the  middle  ages,  the  wliole  educatioo  of  princes  and  noMe  youths  con- 
sisted in  martial  exercises,  kc.  Tliese  could  not  be  easil)'  had  in  a  prison,  where 
mental  iniprovements  might  have  been  aflbnieU  as  well  as  any  where  else  ;  but  (his 
lort  of  education  never  eutered  into  the  thouijhtsuf  our  active,  warlike,  but  illitu- 
VBte  uobiiity.    F£P.C'V. 


4cr  in  KING  JOHN.  ^^ 

He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine  : 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 

Lives  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 

Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast ; 

And  1  do  fearfully  beheve,  'tis  done, 

What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pemb.  And,  when  it  breaJis,  I  fear,  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand  : — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  ishving, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead  : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd,  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pemh.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick  : 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play  ;  and  'tis  shame, 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game !  and  so  farewell. 

Pemh.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury  ;  I'll  go  with  thee, 
And  tind  th'  inheritance  of  this'poor  child, 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave.  _ 

That  blood,  which  ow'd  the  breath  of  all  this  isle, 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  ;  Bad  world  the  while  \ 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt.   [Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  John.  They  burn  in  indignation  ;  I  repent  5 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood  ; 

No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  other's  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
A  fearful  eye  thou  hast ;  Where  is  that  blood, 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  : 
Pour  down  thv  weather  :— How  goes  all  in  France  I 
Mess.  From^  France  to  England.^— Never  such  a  power 

[3]  The  king  ^skshorv  all  goes  in  France,  the  °>f'^°Ser"tches  the  word  «<»« 
and  inswers,  that  r,Hatev(r  is-Ja  Fracce  son  cow  into  Englaiid.    JOdNSO^,  .. 
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For  any  foreign  preparation, 

Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land  I 

The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn'd  by  them  ; 

For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare. 

The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?  V>'^here  is  my  mother's  care  ? 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 
Is  stopp'd  with  dust ;  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother  :  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before  :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true,  or  f^se,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion  ! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers  I — What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France  ! — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastard,  and  Peter  of  Fomfret. 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 
With  these  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  3'^our  proceedings  ?  Do  riot  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  new^,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin  ;  for  I  was  amaz'd* 
Under  the  tide  :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood  ;  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied : 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams  ; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear  : 
And  here's  a  prophet^  that  I  brought  with  me 

[4]  i_e.  stunned,  ronfouniled.     STKEVENR. 

hi:j  man  was  a  Detroit  in  sreat  rejiute  with  tlie  common  people.     Notwith- 
the  evtut  ia  Baiil  to  bave  fallen  out  as  be  bad  prophesied,  tbe  poor  fellow 


[5]  This 
laiid;n£  the 
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From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels  j 
To  whom  he  sang,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes, 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst  thou  so  ? 

Peter.  Fore-knowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him  :  imprison  him  ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
1  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd  : 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return, 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin, 

{^Exit  Hubert  with  Peter. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Bast.  The    French,    my  lord  ;  men's  mouths  are  full 
of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new  enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 
And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies  ; 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste  ;  the  better  foot  before.— 
O,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  ! — 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels  ; 
And  lly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

{Exit, 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman. — 
Go  after  him  ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers  j 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

K.  John.  My  mother  dead  ! 

was  inhumanly  dragged  at  horses'  tails  through  the  streets  of  Warham,  and  to- 
gether with  his  son,  who  apoears  to  have  been  even  more  ioBOceat  than  his  fatberi 
haoged  afterwards  upoQ  a  gibbet.    DOUCE. 


6i  KINX}    JOHxN".  ACT  IT. 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen  to-night: 
Four  fixed  ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wond'rous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons  1 

Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 
Do  prophecy  upon  it  dangerously  : 
Yo'.mg  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear  ; 
And  he,  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 
Whilst  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action. 
With  Avrinkled  brows,  Avith  nods,  with  roiling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,) 
Told  of  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  ir^  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou   to  possess  me  with  these 
fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him  :   I  had  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord  !    why,  did  you  not  provoke 
me? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life  : 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law  ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect.^ 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  Oh,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
h  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation  ! 

[6]  i.  c.  deliberate  consideration,  reaection.    STEEVENS. 
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How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  1  Hadest  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted/  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect^ 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany, 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ 'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death  : 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,*  or  made  a 
pause, 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed  ; 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words  ; 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off. 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me  i 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  m_y  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin  ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. — 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 
My  nobles  leave  me  ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers  : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breathy 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Huh.  Arm  you  against  your  othejc  enemies,. 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :   This  hand  of  mine 
»■  — — —  I        ■     "^ 

[7]  Quoted,  i.  e.  obsert ed,  distinguished.     STEEVEKS. 

[8]  There  are  many  touches  of  nature  in  this  conference  of  John  with  Hubert. 
A  man  engaged  iu  ivickedness  would  keep  the  profit  to  himself,  and  transfer  the 
guilt  to  his  accomplice.  These  reproiches,  vented  against  Hubert,  are  not  the 
TNords  of  ai't  cr  policy,  but  the  eruptions  of  a  mind  swelling  with  consciousness  of  a 
trime,  and  desirous  of  discharging  its  njisery  on  another.  This  account  of  the- 
timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn  ab  ipsis  recessibvs  mentis,  from  the  i.itincate  knowledge  of 
inr-tnkind,  particularly  that  line  in  -n  hich  he  says,  that  to  have  bid  him  tell  his  tale 
in  express  viords,  would  have  struck  kivi  dvmb  :  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
bad  men  use  all  the  arts  of  fallacy  upon  themselves,  palliate  their  actions  to  their 
own  minds  by  gentle  terms,  and  hide  theiiselves  from  their  oiyu  detection  in  anc- 
bigultits  aaJ'subterfuses.    JOHISSOIC. 
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Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 

Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 

Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 

The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought. 

And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form  ; 

"Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?  O,  haste  thee  to  the  peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience  ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind, 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste  : 
I  conjure  thee  but  slowly  ;  run  more  fast.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. 

The  same.    Before  the  Castle.    Enter  Arthur  on  the  Walls. 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high  ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down  :^— 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me  ;  if  they  did, 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid  ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  fmd  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away  : 
As  good  to  die,  and  go,  as  die,  and  stay.  [Leaps  down. 

Oh  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones  : — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones  ! 

[Dies, 


[9]  Our  author  has  here  followed  the  old  play.  In  what  manner  Arthur  was  de- 
prived of  his  life  is  not  ascertained  Mathew  Paris,  relating  the  event,  uses  the 
V! ord  evanuit ;  and,  indeed,  as  King  Philip  afterwards  publicly  accused  King  John 
of  putting  his  nephew  to  death,  without  either  njentioning  the  manner  of  it,  or  his 
accomplices,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  done  with  impenetrable  secrecy.  The 
French  historians,  however,  say,  that  John  coming  in  a  boat  during  the  night-time, 
to  the  castle  of  Rouen,  where  the  young  prince  was  confined,  ordered  hira  to  be 
brought  forth,  and  having  stabbed  him  while  supplicating  for  mercy,  the  King 
fa.^^ened  a  stone  to  the  dead  body,  and  threw  it  ii.>to  the  Seine,  in  order  to  give  .^nme 
colour  to  a  report,  which  be  afterwards  caused  to  be  spread,  thai  the  prince  attempt- 
ing to  escape  out  of  a  window  of  the  tower  of  the  castle,  fell  into  the  river,  and 
■WM  drowned.    MALONE. 


ACT  IV,  KING    JOHN.  6I» 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  St.  Edmund's-Bury  ; 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.   Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France  ; 
Whose  private  with  me,  of  the  Dauphin's  love,* 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sal.  Or,  rather  then  set  forward :  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet.* 
Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd  lords  t 
The  king,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us  j 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks  : 
Return,  and  tell  him  so  ;  we  know  the  worst. 

Bast.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think,  were 
best. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now,' 

Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason,  you  had  manners  now. 

Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast.  'Tis  true  ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

Sal.  This  is  the  prison  :  What  is  he  hes  here  ? 

[Seeing  ArthuF  . 

Pern.    O  death,    made  proud  wdth  pure  and  princely 
beauty ! 
The  earth  had  not  a  holie  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done. 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  wiiat  think  you  ?  Have  you  beheld. 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 

[1  ]  i.  e.  -whose  private  account  of  the  Dauphin's  affection  to  our  cause  is  muci 
more  ample  than  the  letters.    POPE. 

[2]  This  phrase,  so  frequent  in  our  old  writers,  is  not  well  understood.  Or  ia 
here  the  same  as  ere,  i.  e.  before      PERCY. 

[3]  To  reason,  io  Shakespearer  is  not  so  often  to  argue,  as  to  talk.    JOHNSON. 

6  Vol.  V, 
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That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  such  another  ?  This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 
Of  murder's  arms  :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savag'ry,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  this  : 
And  this,  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  sin  of  time  ; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.   It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand  ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king  : — 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul, 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow  ; 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world,* 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Till  1  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand, 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge.' 

Pern.  Big.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 
Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you  : 
Arthur  doth  hve  ;  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death  : — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  ! 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ?  [Drawing  his  swor^ 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir  ;  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury,  stand  back,  I  say  ; 

,    [4]  This  13  a  copy  of  the  vows  made  in  the  ages  of  superstition  and  chivalry. 

JOHNSON 
[5]  The  worship  is  the  dignify,  tbe  honour.    We  still  say  worshijful  of  masis- 
ttates.    JOHNSOI?» 
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By  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours  : 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence  f 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life  :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.   Do  not  prove  me  so  ; 
Yet,  I  am  none  :^  Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 
Not  truly  speaks  ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pern.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 
<    Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury  : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hastj^  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I'll  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime  ; 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big,  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge  2 
-Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ? 
'    Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well  : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him  ;   and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house  ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there  i 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  world  1 — Knew  you  of  this  fair 
work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 

[6]  Honest  defence;  defence  in  a  good  cause.     JOHNSON. 
'    [7]  Do  not  make  me  a  murderer,  by  compeliiiis  me  to  kill  you;  I  am  hithfyfa 
not  a  murderer.    JOHNSON. 
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Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damnM,  Hubert. 

Hub.   Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha  !  Til  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  so  black  j 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer  : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child.® 

Huh.  Upon  my  soul, 

Bast.   If  thou  didst  but  consent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair, 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on  ;  or  .would'st  thou  drown  thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. — 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me  ! 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 
I  am  amaz'd,  methinks  ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world.— 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  hfe,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven  ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,^  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  unowed  interest*  of  proud-swelling  stato. 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty, 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace  : 

[8]  I  remeinber  once  tq  have  met  with  a  book,  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
(which  Shakespeare  possibly  might  have  seen,)  where  we  are  told  that  the  defoi* 
mi(y  of  the  condemned  in  the  other  world,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degreei 
of  their  guilt  The  author  of  it  observes  how  difficult  it  would  be,  on  this  account, 
to  distinguish  between  Belzebub  and  Judas  Iscariot.  STEEVENS. 
[9]  ScamWe  and  jcromWe  have  the  same  meaning.  STEEVENS 
[1]  Ttiat  is,  the  interest  which  is  not  at  this  moment  legally  possessedhy  any  one, 
however  rightfully  entitled  to  it  Ou  the  death  of  Aftljur,  the  risht  to  ttl«  EDjliiK 
erown  devolved  to  bis  sister,  Eleanor.    MALOHE. 
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No^v  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 

Meet  in  one  line  ;  and  vast  confusion  waits 

(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast,) 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp.* 

Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 

Hold  out  this  tempest.     Bear  away  that  child, 

And  follow  me  with  speed  ;  I'll  to  the  king  : 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand. 

And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land.        [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.    A  room  in  the  Palace.    Enter  King 
John,  Pandulph  with  the  Crown,  and  Attendants. 

King  John. 
Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand, 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pand.  Take  again  [Giving  John  the  Crown* 

From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.  John.  Now  keep   your   holy   word  :    go  meet  the 
French  ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt  ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience  ; 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul, 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not  ;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick. 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope  : 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite,^ 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-dny,  remember  well, 

pi  Wratcd  pomp,  is  greatness  obtained  hy  violence.     JOHJN'SON, 
V3J  A  C07iff?/i/e  is  a  convert.    STEEVEIN^S. 
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Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope, 

Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.         [Exlt^ 

K.  John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?  Did  not  the  prophet 
Say,  that,  before  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  should  give  off  ?  Even  so  I  have : 
I  did  suppose,  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded  ;  nothing  there  holds  out,  ' 
But  Dover  castle  :  London  hath  receiv'd, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers  : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy  ] 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  dow"n 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again, 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the  streets  j 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me,  he  did  live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust, 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
Threaten  the  thrcat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  :  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away  ;  and  glister  Yika  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  : 
Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 
Wlrat,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said  ! — Forage,*  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors  ; 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me, 

[4]  To  forage  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense,  for  to  range  abroad.   JOHJVSON. 
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And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league  1  - 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  lan^, 
Send  fair- play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread,^ 
And  find  no  check  ?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace  ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present  time. 

Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage  ;  yet,  I  know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Plain  near  St.  Edmund's' Bury.    Enter ^  in  arms,  Lewis  , 
Salisbury,  Melun,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance  : 
Return  the  precedent^  to  these  lords  again  ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament, 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  f  nd  unurg'd  faith. 
To  your  proceedings  ;  yet,  beheve  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemned  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound, 
By  making  manj^  :  O,  it  grieves  my  soul, 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker  ;  O,  and  there. 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence, 

[5]  He  has  the  same  ima^e  in  Macbeth : 

"  Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  people  cold."     JOHNSON. 
[6]  i.  e.  the  rough  draueht  of  the  original  treaty  between  the  Dauphin  and  the 
Eoglish  lords.    STEEYENS.  .   .  ... 
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Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury  : 

But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 

That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 

We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 

Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 

And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends  ! 

That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 

Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this  ; 

Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 

Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause,)^ 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  tollow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

What,  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  could'st  remove  I 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about, 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself, 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore  ; 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 

And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  t 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this  ; 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom. 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobihty. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought, 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  o£F  this  honorable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks  ;    ] 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops,  , 

This  shower,  blown  up  b}^  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renown'd  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 
Th  it  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd  ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 
Full  warm  of  blood,of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come  ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 

£7]  6>tf/ probably  meaas,  st&in  or  disgrace.       M.  MASOW. 
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Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity, 

As  Lewis  himself: — so,  nobles,  shall  you  all, 

That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Ejiter  Pandulph,  attended. 
And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  conies  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven  ,*   j 
And  on  -qmv  actions  set  the  name  of  right, 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand,  Hail,  noble  Prince  of  France  ! 
The  next  is  this, — king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome  ;  his  spirit  is  come  in, 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church, 
The  great  metropohs  and  see  of  Rome  : 
Therefore,  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war  ^ 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not  back ; 
1  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  tshould  feed  this  fire  5 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  lace  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprize  into  my  heart  ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  me  % 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine  ; 
And,  now  it  is  half  conquered,  must  I  back, 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?  What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  is't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 

Vol.  V,  D 
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Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roi !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  V 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said, 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  cull'd  these  iiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

{Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 
Enter  the  Bastardy  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 

Let  me  have  audience  :  I  am  sent  to  speak  : 

BIy  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him  ^ 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.   The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties  ; 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd, 
The  youth  says  well : — Now  hear  our  English  Idng ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd  ;  and  reason  too,  he  should  : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  harness'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unhairM  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarlish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  v/hich  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door. 
To  cudgel  you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch  f 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells  ; 

[8J  Banked  their  towns  may  .mean,  throw  up  entrenchments  before  them. 

STEEVENS. 
[9]  To  take  the  hatch,  is  to  leap  t!i6  hatch.     To  take  a  hedge  or.a  ditch  is  the  huu^ 
ter's  phrase.    fclTEEVi;:JVS- 
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To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks  ; 

To  lie,  tike  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks  : 

To  hug  with  swine  ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 

In  vaults  and  prisons  ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 

Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow,* 

Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman  ; — 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 

No  :  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms  ; 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers,* 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. — 

And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 

You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 

Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame  ; 

For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visagM  maids, 

Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums  ; 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 

Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 

To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace  ; 
We  grant,  thou  canst  outscold  us  :  fare  thee  well  ; 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 

With  such  a  brabbler. 

Panel.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

i    Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lezv.  We  will  attend  to  neither  : — 
Strike  up  the  drums  ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.   Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten  :   Do  but  start 
An  echo  w^ith  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine  ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  :  for  at  hand 
^Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need.) 
Is  warUke  John  ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

[IJ  i.  e.  at  the  crowiug  of  a  cock;  gcllvs  meaaiDg  both  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman. 

DOUCE. 
{21  An  curv  is  the  nest  of  an  eagle.     STilEVS.YS. 
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Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 
BasU  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  in. 

The  same.     A  Field  of  Battle.     Alarums*     Enter  King 
John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  O,  tell  me,  Hu^ 

bert. 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear :  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long,    - 
Lies  heavy  on  me  ;  O,  my  heart  is  sick ! 

E}iter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  ^vahant  kinsman,  Faulconbridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field  ; 
/.md  send  him  word  by  me,  which  way  you  go. 
^    K.  John.  Tel!   him,  toward    Swinstead,    to  the  abbey 
there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply, 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands. 
This  news  was  bi'ought  to  Richard  but  even  now  : 
The  French  fight  coidiy,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me  !  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up, 

And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 

Set  on  toward  Swinstead  :  to  my  litter  straight ; 
Weakness  possessoth  me,  and  I  am  faint.  {Eoceuni, 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     Another  pari  of  the  same.     Enter  Salisbury, 
Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  lung  so  storM  with  friends. 

Pern.  Up  once  again  ;  put  spirit  in  the  French; 
If  they  miscarry,  we  mjscarxy  too. 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern.  They  say,  king  JoJm,   sore   sick,  hath  left  the 
field. 
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Enter  Melun  mounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  roe  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal.  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  names. 

Pern.   It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and  sold  ;. 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  lead  day, 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 
By  cutting  off  your  heads  :   Thus  hath  he  sworna 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's-Bury  ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life  ; 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  Against  the  fire  ?' 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false  ;  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  breaJi  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night, — whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire  : 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king  ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides. 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 

[3]  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the  imag;es  made  by  witches-     Resolv  an-l  dissoU't 
use!  ancieutl7  the  same  meaning.    STEEVEJN^S.  
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From  forth  the  noi.sc  and  rumour  of  the  field; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee, — And  beshrew  my  soul 
But  1  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fiir  occasion,  by  the  vi^hich 
AVe  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course,* 
»Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 

Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. 

My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence  ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Kigiit^  in  thine  eye. — Away,  my  friends  !  New  flight  j 
And  happy  newnesSj  that  intends  old  right.^ 

[Exeunt f  leading  off'M.ELV'X* 

SCENE  V. 

The  same.   The  French  Camp.  Enter  Lewis  a7id  his  Train. 
Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath  to  set , 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  the  English  mea^ur'd  backward  their  own  ground, 
In  faint  retire  :   O,  bravely  came  we  off, 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  w^e  bid  good  night  ; 
And  wound  our  tatter'd''  colours  clearly  up, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 
Lew.  Here  : — What  news  ? 

Mess.  The  count  Melun  is  slain  ;  the  Enghsh  lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off: 

[4]  Rank,  as  applied  to  water,  here  signifies  exuberant,  ready  to  overflow  :  as 
applied  to  the  actions  of  the  speaker  and  bis  party,  it  signifies  inordinate. 

MALONE. 

[5]  Right  signifies  immediate.     It  is  now  obsolete.    STEEVENS. 

[6J  Happy  innovation,  that  purposed  the  restoration  of  the  antient  rightful  go- 
vernment    JOHNSON.  .  ,     ^ 

[7]  It  is  remarkable  through  such  old  copies  of  our  author  as  I  have  hitherto 
seen,  that  wherever  the  modern  eilitors  read  tattrr'd,  the  old  editions  give  us  tottered 
in  its  room.  Perhaps  the  present  broad  pronunciation,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Scots, 
'Vis  at  that  li«)»  common  to  bnlh  utVioir'.     PTF.F.VENS 
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And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long, 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew.    Ah,   foul    shrewd    news  I — Beshrew   thy   very 
heart  ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night, 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  said. 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  cur  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.   Who  ever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well  ;    keep  good  quarter,    and   good   care   tQ- 
night  ; 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Jin  open  place  in  the   neighbourhood  of  Swinstead-Abhey. 
Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?    speak,  ho !    speak  quickly,  or  I 
shoot. 

Bast.  A  friend  :— What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Hub.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  1  demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.   Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 
I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe  % 

Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt  :  an  if  thou  please, 
Thou  mayst  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.  Unkind  remembrance  1  thou,  and  eyeless  night,® 
Have  done  me  shame  : — Brave  soldier,  pardon  me, 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast.    Coine,     come ;     sans    compliment,    what   news 
abroad  ? 

Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  night, 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then  ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

■*■         mtamr 

.-    ,,     .  [8]  So,  Piadar  calls  the  moon,  th«  eye  qf  night.    W  ARBURTON. 
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Hub.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night, 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news  ; 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk  :^ 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil  ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast.  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you  ;  a  resolved  villain, 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  perad venture,  may  recover. 

Bast.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 

Huh.  Why,  know  you  not  ?   the  lords  are   all   come 
back, 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company  ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  bath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven^ 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power ! 
I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night,. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide, 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them  ; 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escaped. 
Away,  before  !  conduct  me  to  the  king  ; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.  [Exeunt. 

i  SCENE  vn. 

The  Orchard  of  Swinstead-Mbey.     Enter  Prince  HeNRV; 
Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly  ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house,) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

[9]  Not  one  of  the  historians  who  wrote  within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
King  John,  mentions  this  very  improbable  story.  The  tale  is,  that  a  monk,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  the  king  for  a  saying  at  which  he  took  offence,  poisoned  a  cup  of 
ale,  and  having  brought  it  to  his  majesty,  drank  some  of  it  himself,  to  induce  the 
king  to  taste  it,  and  soon  afterwards  expired.  Accordins  to  the  best  afeeouBts, .'  *^ 
(lied  at  NtTVBTk  of  a  fever.    MALONE. 
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Enter  Pembroke^ 

Pem.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak  ;  and  holds  belief. 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him, 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here.— » 
Doth  he  still  rage  '?;  [Exit  Bigot. 

Pem.  He  is  more  patient 
Than  when  you  left  him  :  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness!  fierce  extremes. 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  insensible  ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies  ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  jH-ess  to  that  last  hold,' 
Confound  themselves*     *Tis  strange,  that  death  should 

sing.— 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  ; 
And,  from  the  organ  pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince  ;  for  you  are  born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude 

Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants,  'who  bring  in  King  John  in 
a  chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room  ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

K.  John.  Poison'd, — ill-fare, — dead,  forsook,  cast  off:* 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom*s  rivers  take  their  course 

[1]  Id  their  tumult  and  hurry  of  resorting  to  the  last  tenable  part.    JOHNSON. 
2]  This  scene  has  been  imitated  by  Beaumoat  and  Fletcber,  iJ3  The  Wiftfoj  ft 
JfonW,  Act  IV.    STEEVENS. 

€  Vol.  V.  D  2 
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Through  my  burn'd  bosom  ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold  : — I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears, 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. — 
Within  me  is  a  hell  ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  uureprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motioa, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye  ; 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd  ; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest,  is  but  a  clod, 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.^ 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward  ; 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  bow  we  shall  answer  him: 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove,. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.  [Tfie  King  dies^ 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an  ear. 
, — My  liege  !  my  lord  ! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 

P.  Hen^  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay ! 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  I  do  but  stay  behind,  ] 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge  ; 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers  ?  Show  now  your  mended  fiiiths  ; 

[3]  Module  and  viodd,  were  in  our  author's  time,  only  different  modes  of  spelling 
the  same  word.  Model  signified  not  an  archetype  after  which  something  was  to  be 
formed,  but  the  thiiitr  formed  after  an  archetype;  and  hence  it  ia  us^d  by  Shake- 
speare aad  his  contemporaries  for  a  r«jJr«fe7i(ot»{>n.    M ALONE.       -'  - 
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And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 

To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame. 

Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land  : 

Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought ; 

The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems,  you  know  not  then  so  much  as  we  j 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin  ; 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal  : 
W^ith  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so : — And  you,  my  noble  prince, 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interr'd  ;* 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then. 
And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make, 
To  rest  without  a  spot  forevermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give  you  thanks,- 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe,* 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. — 
This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  shall,) 

[1]  A  stone  coflBn  containinff  the  body  of  King  Jolin,  was  discovered  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  at  Worcester,  July  17.  1797.     STEEVENS 

[2]  Let  u>?  DOW  indulge  io  sorrow,  since  there  is  abundant  cause  for  it.  England 
has  been  long  in  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  its  calamities  have  anticipated  our  tews. 
By  those  which  we  now  shedi  we  only  p{^J|  her  what  is  her  due.    MALOIs  E, 
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Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them  :  Nought  shall  inake  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  da  rest  but  true.  Sfixmnt 


RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


OBSERFATIOJ^S. 


The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  II.]  But  this 
history  comprises  little  more  than  the  two  last  years  of 
this  prince.  The  action  of  the  drama  begins  with  Bo- 
lingbroke's  appealing  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  high  treason,  which  fell  out  in  the  year  1398  ; 
and  it  closes  with  the  murder  of  King  Richard  at  Pomfret 
Castle  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1400,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  ensuing  year.  Theobald. 

It  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Camden's  Annals,  that 
there  was  an  old  play  on  the  subject  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond ;  but  1  know  not  in  what  language.  Sir  Gillie  Me- 
rick,  who  was  concerned  in  the  hare-brained  business  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  hanged  for  it,  with  the  inge- 
nious Cuffe,  in  1601,  is  accused,  amongst  other  things, 
"  quod  exoietam  tragoediam  de  tragica  abdicatione  regis 
Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatro  coram  conjuratis  dat& 
pecunia  agi  curasset." 

I  have  since  met  with  a  passage  in  my  Lord  Bacon, 
which  proves  this  play  to  have  been  in  English.  It  is  in 
the  arraignments  of  Cii^e  and  Merick,  Vol.  IV.  p.  412,  of 
Mallet's  edition  :  "  The  afternoon  before  the  rebellion, 
Merick,  with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards 
were  all  in  the  action,   had  procured  to  be  played  before 

them  the  play  of  deposing  Ki?ig  Richard  the  Second;- • 

Avhen  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the  play 
was  old,  and  they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because 
few  would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  shillings  extraordi- 
nary given  to  play,  and  so  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  inquiry,  whether  some  of  the  rhyming 
parts  of  the  present  play,  which  Mr.  Pope  thought  of  a 
different  hand,  might  not  be  borrowed  from  the  old  one. 
Certainly,  however,  the  general  tendency  of  it  must  have 


[       oS       ] 

been  very  different ;  since,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
there  are  some  expressions  in  this  of  Shakespeare,  which 
strongly  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  right. 

Farmer, 

'  Bacon  elsewhere  glances  at  the  same  transaction :  ''  And 
for  your  comparison  with  Richard  II.  I  see  you  follow  the 
example  of  them  that  brought  him  upon  the  stage,  and  into 
print  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.^'  Works,  Vol,  IV.  p.  278. 
The  partizans  of  Essex  had,  therefore,  procured  the  pub- 
lication, as  well  as  the  acting  of  this  play.     Holt  White. 

r  It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  play  which  Sir  Gilly 
Merick  procured  to  be  represented,  bore  the  title  of 
Henry  IV.  and  not  of  Richard  II. 

Camden  calls  it — "  exoletam  tragediam  de  tragica  abdi- 
catione  regis  Ricardi  secundi ;"  and  (Lord  Bacon  in  his 
account  of  77ie  Eff'ect  of  that  which  passed  at  the  arraign- 
ment of  Merick  and  others,)  says  :  "  That  the  afternoon 
before  the  rebellion,  Merick  had  procured  to  be  played 
before  them,  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard  the  ,Se- 
cond.'^'  But  in  a  more  particular  account  of  the  proceed- 
ing against  Merick,  which  is  printed  in  the  State  Trials^ 
Vol.  VII.  p.  60,  the  matter  is  stated  thus  :  "  The  story 
of  Henry  IV.  being  set  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play 
there  being  set  forth  the  killing  of  the  king  upon  a  stage  ; 
the  Friday  before,.  Sir  Gilly  Merick  and  some  others  of  the 
earl's  train  having  an  humour  to  see  a  play,  they  mnst 
needs  have  The  Play  of  Henry  IV.  The  players  told 
them  that  was  stale  ;  they  should  get  nothing  by  playing 
tliat  ;  but  no  play  else  would  serve  :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
gives  forty  shillings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play  this,  be- 
sides whatsoever  he  could  get." 

Augustine  Philippes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the 
Globe  playhouse  with  Shakespeare,  in  1603  ;  but  the  play 
here  described  was  certainly  not  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV. 
as  that  commences  al:M)ve  a  year  after  the  death  of  Richard. 

Tyrwhitt. 

This  play  of  Shakespeare  was  first  entered  at  Station- 
ers' Hall  by  Andrew  Wise,  Aug.  29,  1597.       Steevens. 

i  Jt  Was  writtea,  I  imagine,  in  the  same  year.      Malvne> 
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THE    LIFE    AND    DEATH    OP 

KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace.  Enter  King 
Richard,  attended  ;  John  of  Gaunt,  and  other  JVoble^, 
with  him. 

King  Richard. 

Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,' 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son  ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gati»t,  I  have,  my  Xi&sf^ 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  eonmlfia  hira. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice  ; 
Or  worthily  as  a  good  subject  should,. 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument, — 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence  ;  face  to  face> 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
Th'  accuser,  and  th'  accused,  freely  speak  : 

[Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
— High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants  with  Bolingbroke  a7id  Norfolk. 

Boling.  May  many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  ! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness  ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
-Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  I 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but  flatters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come  ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 

[1]  When  these  public  challenges  were  accepted,  each  combatant  found  a  pledge 
for  his  appearance  at  the  tiaae  aad  place  appointed.  Band  and  bond  were  formerlf 
iyooDymous.    STEEVEj^g.  ..,......- 


■9'2  KING    RICHARD    U.  ACT  i» 

Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Baling.  First,  (heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  1) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Cj  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak^ 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live  ; 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fiy. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat  ; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,)  ere  I  move. 
What   my   tongue  &poat<5,  my   right-drawn*  sword   may 
prove. 

/Vor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zed  : 
*Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  hot,  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  naught  at  all  to  say  : 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech  ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ; 
Call  him — a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain  r 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds  j 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable^ 
W^herever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 

Wi>  ■    I    I       .         n    ,,  ,,         .. —  WB— —■ «wWii -Win    ■ 

[21  Drawn  in  a  right  or  just  cause      JOHNSON.  *■ 

.  p]  Thatie,fiOtJiabitablc,  uBiohikbitablc.    JOH2?SOI7. 


ACT  f.  KING  RICHARD  11.  9S 

By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  He. 

Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king  ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop  ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Kor.  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear. 
Which  gently  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  shouldei, 
I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial  : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's  charge  ? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak  my  life  shall  prove  it  true  ;— 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers  ; 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employments,* 
Like  a  false  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, — 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring. 
Further  I  say, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  hfe,  to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death  • 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries  ; 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood  : 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me,  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement  ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  hfe  be  spent. 

[4]  Ltn-d  here  signifies  nicked.     It  is  so  used  in  many  of  <3ur  old  statutes. 

MALONB 
It  soEietimes  signifies  idle.    STEEVENS. 


S4  KINS  RICHARD  11,  ACT  f. 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  1— 
Thomas  of  IS  orfolk,  what  says't  thou  to  this  ? 

JVor.  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood,* 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and  ears  ; 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
:(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son,) 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe^  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul ; 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou  ; 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

A''or.   Then,  Bohngbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  faise  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  Uest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers  : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  1  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt, 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen  : 

Now  swallow  down  that  lie. For  Gloster's  death, — 

I  slew  him  not  ;  but  to  my  own  disgrace. 

Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 

For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 

The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 

Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 

A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul  : 

But,  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 

I  did  confess  it  ;  and  exactly  begg'd 

Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault  :   As  for  the  rest  appeal'd, 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor  : 

Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend  ; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 

£ven  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom  : 

In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 

[5]   1.  e    this  re()roa<tli  to  his  aiK-estry.     S'1'F.E\  ENS. 
[6]  The  reverence  due  to  Q\j' sceptre.     JOHNSON^ 


ACT  I.  KINO    RICHARD  IK  -55 

Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd  by  me  ; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood  : 
This  we  prescribe  though  no  physician  ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision  : 
Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed  ; 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun  : 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age  : —   • 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 
'    Gaunt.   When,  Harry  V  when  ? 
Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down  ;   we  bid  ;    there  is  no 
boot.« 

J\''or.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot : 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  : 
The  one  my  duty  owes  ;  but  my  fair  name, 
(Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave, )^ 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here  : 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.   Rage  must  be  withstood  : 
Give  me  his  gage  : — Lions  mc\ke  leopards  tame. 

Aor.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  spots  :  take  but  my 
shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord, 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is — spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay, 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  chest 
Is — a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  Hfe  ;  both  grow  in  one  ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage  ;  do  you  begin. 

[7]  This  obsolete  exclairjation  of  impatience  is   likewise  found  in  Heywood's 
Silver  Age,  16!3.     STEEVENS. 

{81  That  is,  no  advantage,  no  use  in  delay  or  refusal.     JOHNSON.  i 

9J  That  is,  my  name  that  lives  ob  my  grave  in  despite  of  death.    JOHNSON.    ' 


SS  KINO  RICHARD  If.  ACT  I. 

Boling.  O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  foul  sin  ! 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father's  sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdar'd  dastard  ?  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear  ; 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace, 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

[Exit  Gaunt. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command  :   ' 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day  ; 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  diiference  of  your  settled  hate  ; 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry.' 
— Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  ©/"Lancaster's  Palace, 
Enter  Gaunt,  and  Duchess  of  Gloster.* 

Gaunt.  Alas !  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood* 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims, 
To  siir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who,  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Duch.   Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  1 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  lire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood, 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  tho'^e  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut  : 
But  Thomjjs,  my  dear  lord,  r/iy  hfe,  my  Gloster,-— 

fl]  To  defig7i  in  our  author's  time  signified  to  vtark  out      MAIiONE 
2]  The  Duchess  of  Gloster  was  Eleanor  Bohun.  »'.  i.owof  Duke  Thomas,  eon  Of 
X.hvard  III.     WALF'  .LE. 
[3J  That  is,  luy  relation  of  consaDguinfty  to  Gloster.    HANMER 


ACT  r.  KING  RICHARD  If.  ^f 

One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 

One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 

Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt  ; 

Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded. 

By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 

Ah,  Gaunt !  his  blood  was  thine  ;  that  bed,  that  womb, 

That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd  thee, 

Made  him  a  man  ;  and  though  thou  liv'st,  and  breath'st, 

Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him  :  thou  dost  consent 

In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death, 

In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 

Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 

Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  despair  : 

In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd. 

Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 

Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee: 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle — patience. 

Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 

What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life. 

The  best  way  is — to  'venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel  ;  for  heaven's  substi- 
tute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight. 
Hath  caus'd  his  death  :  the  which  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  revenge  ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  aogry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Duck.  Where  then,  alas  !  may  I  complain  myself  ? 

Gaunt.  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence. 

Duch.  Why  then,  I  will.     Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  tight  : 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast  I 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back, 
And  throv/  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant*  to  my  couiiun  Hereford  ! 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt  ;   thy  sometimes  brother's  wife, 

[4]  Cflif (^  origiaaMy  signined  a  Prisone,  ;  next  a  Slave,  froDj  the  *-otiv;iiioD  ef 
prisoner-;  iken  a. Scoundrel,  from  the  qualities  of  a  slave.  In  t His  passage  it  par- 
takes of  all  these  si^'nincaMons.     JOHInSON. 

1  do  n  t  believe  that  CaiiHf  in  our  language  ever  signified  a  Prisoner.  I  fake  it 
io  be  derived,  not  from  capti^,  but  frooi  ckeiiff;  Ft.  poor,  miserable.    TY  R.  WlilTT, 

7  Vol.  V.  E 
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With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  Hfe. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell :   I  must  to  Coventry  ; 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  ! 

Duch.  Yet  one  word  more  ; — Grief  boundeth  where  it 
falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hoilowness,  but  weight ; 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun  ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  m6  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all  : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  so  ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go  ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what  ?— 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  cheer  there  for  jvelcome,  but  my  groans  ? 
Therefore  commend  me  ;  let  him  not  come  there, 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where  : 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die  ; 
TJie  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry.    Lists  set  out,  and  a  Throne. 
Heralds,  ^c.  attending.     Enter  the  Lord   Marshal,^  and 

AUMERLE.^ 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd  ? 

Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points  ;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Jlum.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepar'd,  and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach, 
Flourish  of  Trumpets.     Enter  King  Richard,  who  iakes  his 

seat  on  his  throrie  ;  Gavnt,  and  several   Noblemen,  who 

take  their  places.     A  Trumpet  is  sounded,  and  answered 

by  another    Trumpet  within..     Then  enter   Norfolk  in 

armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald. 

[5J  Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Earl  Marshal  of  England  ;  but  being  himself 
one  of  the  combatants,  the  Duke  of  Surrey  officiated  as  Earl  Marshal  for  the  (iav. 

MALOJVE. 
^  [6]  Edward  Duketif  Aumerle,  so  created  by  his  cousin  german,  King  Richard  IL 
in  1397.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edmun.J  oi'  Langley  Duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Ed- 
vardthe  Third,  and  was  killed  in  1415,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  H€  officiated  at 
the  lists  of  Coventry,  as  i-ii^h  Couiitable  of  Englaad.     MALONE. 
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K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms  : 
Ask  him  his  name  ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  say  who  thou  art, 
And  why  thou  com'st,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms  : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy  quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  oath  ; 
And  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour  ! 

Aor.''  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  heaven  defend,  a  knight  should  violate  !) 
both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue, 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me  ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me  : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven! 

[He  takes  his  seat. 

Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  Bolixgbroke,  in  armour  ;  preced- 
ed by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.   What  is   thy  name  ?  and  wherefore  com'st  thou 
hither. 
Before  king  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  comest  thou  ?  and  what's  thy  quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  kni2;ht,  so  defend  thee  heaven  ! 

Boling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Am  I  ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove,  by  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour, 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  Heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me  ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

[7J  Ir.  Eilward*.  id  his  vi,'^  n'lte^,  ohserves.  botni'rnm  Matthew  Pari?  anH  Ho- 
linshei,  that  the  duke  of  Here.onI,  appellin!.  enrererl  the  lists  .:;^t ;  ani  tiiis  in  leed 
must  nave  been  tise  regular  method  of  the  i^ombat .  for  the  natural  order  oi  ibings 
require.?,  that  the  accuser  or  chajieuser  should  be  at  the  place  of  appointtneut 
first    STEEVENS. 
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Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold, 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists  ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boling.    Lord   marshal,   let   me  kiss   my   sovereign's 
hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty  : 
For  Mowbray,  and  myself,  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave, 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  several  iriends. 

Mar.   The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  highness, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our  arms. 
— Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right, 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  tight ! 
Farewell,  my  blood  ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boling.  Oh,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tfear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear  : 
As  contident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  flght. 
My  loving  lord,   [To  Lord  Marshal.]  1  take  my  leave  of 

you  ;— 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle  : — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death  ; 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. — 
Lo,  as  at"  English  feasts,  so  1  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet  : 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood,  [To  Gaunt. 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  rccich  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers  j 
And  with  thy  blessing  steel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat,^ 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous! 
Be  swift  like  Ii2;htnin2:  in  the  execution  ; 


[BJ  /faic/i  m;\y  mean  *o//,  ami  consequently  penetrable  or  fltxible.  The  brigan- 
dines  or  coats  of  mail,  llien  ii:  use,  were  composed  of  small  pieces  of  steel  (juilted 
over  one  anutlier,  aiiJ  yet  so  Piexibls  as  to  a'  commouate  the  dress  they  form  to 
every  raotion  ui  the   bouy.    Of  these  maiiy  are  atiil  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower  oP 

LoD'Jou.   £TEfiVi:::s. 
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And  let  thy  blows,  dor.bl}'  redoubled, 

Fcill  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 

Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 

Kouze  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

Boling.  Mine  innocency,  and  Saint  George  to  thrive  i 

[He  takes  his  seat. 

JVor.     [Rising.]     However  heaven,   or  fortune,    cast 
my  lot, 
There  hves  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman  : 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  ofF  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrol'd  enfranchisement, 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  liege, — and  my  companion  peers, — 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years  ; 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest. 
Go  I  to  fight ;  Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

A".  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

[The  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  seat^. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derb}^, 
Receive  thy  lance  ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

Boling.  [Rising.]  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry — amen»' 

Mar.  Go  bear  this   lance    [To  an  Officer.]  to  Thomas 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself, 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 

A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 

And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 

Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire, 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Soundj  trumpets  ;  and  set  forward,  combatants.  " 

[R  charge  sounded. 
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-—Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down.® 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  hehnets  and  their  spear?. 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again  : 

Withdraw  with  us  : — and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree.- — 

[A  long  flourish. 
Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants. 

And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  bloo^d  which  it  hath  fostered  ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspe'ct 
Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbours'  swords  ;- 
[And  for  we  think,  the  eagle- winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  vfhich  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  ;]' 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drums. 
With  harsh -resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray  ; 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood  ;— 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories  : — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fieldSj^. 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Boling.  Your  will  be  done  :  This  must  my  comfort  be,— 
That  sun,  that  warms  you  here,  shall  shine  on  me  ; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  dooDQ; 
Which  I  with  some  unwiUingness  pronounce : 
The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  ; — 
The  hopeless  word  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

A  or.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 
And  all  unlook'd-for  from  your  highness'  mouth  : 

[9]  A  warder  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  truncheon  carried  by  the  person 
TVho  presided  at  these  single  combats      STEEVENS 

[1]  These  five  verses  are  orfiitted  in  the  other  editions,  and  restored  from  tliB 
first  ef  im.    rOPE, 
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A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim/ 

As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 

Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hand. 

The  language  I  have  learn'd  these  forty  years. 

My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego  : 

And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more, 

Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp  ; 

Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 

Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 

That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 

Doubly  portcuHis'd,  with  my  teeth,  and  lips  • 

And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance. 

Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 

1  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now  ; 

What  is  thy  sentence  then,  but  speechless  death,  ' 

Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  1 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate  f 
After  our  sentence,  plaining  comes  too  late. 

JVor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light, ' 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night.         [Retiring. 

K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thee, 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands  ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven. 
Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,)* 
~o  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer  : — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  heaven  !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment  ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face  ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate  ; 
Nor  never  by  advised^  purpose  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

Boling.   I  swear. 

[1]  To  deserve  a  merit,  is  a  phrase  of  which  I  know  not  any  example.  I  wish 
some  copy  would  exhibit, — '  A  dearer  vude,  and  not  so  deep  a  maim.'  To  deserve 
a  metd  or  reward,  is  regular  and  easy.     JOHNSON. 

[2]  Compassionate;  Cor  plaintive.     WARBURTON. 

[3]  It  is  a  question  much  debated  among  the  writers  of  the  law  of  nations,  whe- 
ther a  banished  man  may  be  still  tied  in  his  allegiance  to  the  state  which  sent  Lim 
into  exile.  Tully  and  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  declare  for  the  affirmative  : 
Hobbes  and  Puffendorf  hold  the  negative.  Our  author,  by  this  line,  seems  to  be  eS 
the  same  opinion.  WARRURTON. 
I  [-ij  i.  e,  coflcerted,  deliberated.    STEEVEJN'S.j       ,  *\',-: '  '  •     .■";"*( 
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Xor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling.  Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy  ;* — 
l^y  tliis  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land  : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm  ; 
Si  ace  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

JVor.  No,  Bolingbroke  ;  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  1  from  heav'n  banish'd,  as  from  hence  ! 
i3ut  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know  ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege  : — Now  no  way  can  I  stray  ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way.  [Exit^ 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away  ; — Six  frozen  winters  spent, 
Return   [To  Boling.]  with  w^elcome  home  from  banish- 
n^ent. 

Bolmg.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  1 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word  ;   Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me,    - 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile  : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby  ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  he  hath  to  spend, 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about, 
"My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light, 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age,  and  endless  night  ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to  live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst  give  ; 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  :^ 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 

[5]  The  first  folio  reaii^yarf  .•  the  second  farre.  Bolingbroke  only  uses  the 
phrase  by  way  of  caution.  le?t  Mo^vbray  should  think  he  -was  about  to  address  him 
ar  a  friend.   'Norfolk,  &ays  he,  so  fur  as  a  mau  may  speak  to  his  eoemy,  fee. 

RITSON. 

[6]  It  is  matter  of  very  melancholy  consideration,  that  all  humaa  advantagee 
confer  more  power  of  dolus  e\iJ  tiiaD  good.    JOHNSON.  ' 
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But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  ; 

Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death  ; 

But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave  ; 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lower  ? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste,  prove  in  digestion  sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge  ;  but  I  had  rather, 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  fcither  : — 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild  : 
A  partial  slander"  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd,  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away  ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell  : — and,  uncle,  bid  him  so  j 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[FloKj^ish.     Exeunt  K.  Richard,  and  Train. 

Aum.  Cousin,  farewell  :  what  presence  must  not  know, 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I  ;  for  I  will  ride, 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  3  our  side. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words. 
That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  th}^  friends  ? 

Boling.   I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Boling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gaunt.   What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone. 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy  ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'st  lor  pleasure. 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
W"hich  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Bring,  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make® 

[7]  Ttiat  is,  the  reproach,  of  partialitv.  This  is  a  just  picture  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween principle  and  affection.     JOHNSON. 

[8]  This,  anl  thesis  verses  v>h\ch  follow,  I  have  ventured  to  supply  from  tl!t 
cU  quarto.     THE0B4LD, 
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Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
i  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages  ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else, 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  ?^ 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits,* 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ; 
There  is  no  virtue  hke  necessity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banish  thee  ; 
But  thou  the  king  :   Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say — I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour,' 
And  not — the  king  exiFd  thee  :   or  suppose, 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  he  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st : 
Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians  ; 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st,  the  presence  strew'd  j* 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,^  or  a  dance  : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Boling.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fintastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no!  the  apprehension  of  the  good, 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 


[9]  I  am  afrai>3  our  author  in  this  place  designed  a  \^Ty  poor  quibble,  as  journey 
sifrnifiea  both  travel  and  a  dai/'s  vork.  However  he  is  not  to  be  censured  for  what 
ke  himself  rejected.     JOHNSON. 

[1]  The  fourteen  verses  that  follOTv  are  found  in  the  first  editioa     POPE. 

lam  inclined  to  believe,  that  -what  IMr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Pope  have  restored 
were  expunged  in  the  revision  by  the  author:  it'  these  lines  are  omitted,  the  sense 
is  more  coherent.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  among  dramatic  writers  than  to  shorten 
their  dialogues  for  the  stage         JOHN  SON. 

[2]  Shakespeare  has  other  allusions  to  the  ancient  practice  of  strewing  rushes 
•r^r  the  floor  of  the  prfjf^r*' cAawfter.         HENLEY,  ,  . 

[;3]  A  »i«a*7i>rfl  wM  a  formal  court  dance. 
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Gaunt.  Comej  come,  my  son,   I'll  bring  tlice  on  thy 
way  : 
Had  I  thy  youth,  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Boling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell ;  sweet  soil, 
adieu  ; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where'er,  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, — 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman,       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same,    A  Room  in  the  Ki?ig^s  Castle.    Enter  King  Rich- 
ard, Bagot,  and  Green  ;  Avuerlf.  foIloiL'ing. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  idv  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

Anm.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so, 
But  to  the  nest  high- way,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,   say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 
shed  ? 

Aum.  Faith,  none  by  me  :  except  the  north-east  wind,, 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum  ;  and  so,  by  chance, 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.  W^hat  said  our  cousin,  when  you  parted  with 
him  ? 

Aum.  Farewell : 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  v/ord  farewell  have  lengthen'd  hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells  ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin  ;  but  'tis  doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  :— 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves  ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen,  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
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As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench  ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well, 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee,* 

With — Thanks y  my  countryiaen^  my  loving  friends 'j—^ 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  liis, 

And  he  our  subject's  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.    Well,  he   is    gone  ;   and   with   him    go    these 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland  ; — 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege  ; 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means, 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.   We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war. 
And,  for  our  coffers — with  too  great  a  court. 
And  Uberal  largess, — are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand  :   if  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters  ; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold, 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants  ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 
' — Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  lord  ; 
Suddenly  taken  ;  and  hath  sent  post-haste 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house. 

A'.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  physician's  mind, 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him  : 
Fray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  ! 

[Exeunt, 

[4]  To  illustiate  this  phrase,  it  s.houIr1  be  remembered  that  courlsying  (the  act  of 
iFeveieace  dow  coaiJced  to  wos&eo)  was  ajjciectly  practi&cd  by  men. 

yTBEVENS* 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — London.     A  Room  in  Ely-House.      Gaunt  on 
a  Couch ;  the  Duke  of  York  and  others  standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come  ?  that  I  may  breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth. 

York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your  breath  j 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain  ; 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 
He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose  ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before  ; 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  ; 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past : 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

Yo7^k.  No  ;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering  soundSj 
As,  praises  of  his  state  :  then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres  ;  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy  ;^ 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  lute  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.^ 
Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose  f 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  lose. 

Gaunt.  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new-inspir'd  ; 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him  ; — 
His  rash,  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last ; 

[4]  :Jur  author,  who  gives  fo  all  nations  the  customs  of  England,  and  to  all  ages 
the  manners  of  his  own,  has  charged  the  times  of  Richard  with  a  folly  not  perhaps 
known  then,  but  very  frequent  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  much  lamented  by  the 
wisest  and  best  of  our  ancestors.     JOHNSON. 

[5J  Where  the  will  rebels  against  the  notices  of  the  understanding.    JOHNSON. 

[6]  Do  nor  attempt  to  guide  bim,  who,  wliatever  thou  shall  say,  will  take  bis  owa 
oourse.    JOHKSOif.  •".... 
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For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves  : 

Srnail  shovv^ers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short  j 

He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes  ; 

With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder  : 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 

Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

Tnis  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle^ 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 

Against  infection,''  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  ;    ' 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth, 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 

(For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry,) 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son  : 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

Is  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  : 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 

Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 

With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  ; 

That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 

Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself : 

O,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 

How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death ! 

E7iter   King    Richard    and   Queen  f   Aumerle,    Bushy, 
Green,  Bagot,  Ross,  and  Willoughby. 
York.  The  king  is  come  :  deal  mildly  with  his  youth  ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more. 

[7]  1  once  suspected  that  for  infection  we  might  reai3  invasion  ;  but  the  copies  all 
agree,  and  I  suppose  Shakespeare  meant  to  say,  that  islanders  are  secured  by  their 
situation  both  from  mar  and  pestilence.     JOHNSON 

[8]  Shake-peare,  as  Mr.  Walpole  suggests  to  me,  has  deviated  from  historical 
truth  in  the  introduction  of  Ricbard's  queen  as  a  woman  in  the  present  piece^ 
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Queen.  How  fares  onr  noble  uncle,  Lancaster? 

K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?  How  is't  with  aged  Gaunt  ? 

Gmmt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed  ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd  ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure,  that  some  fathers  feed  upon, 
Is  my  strict  fast,  1  mean — my  children's  looks  ; 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt : 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that  live  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  no  ;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  say'st — thou  flatter'st  me. 

Gaunt.  Oh !  no  ;  thou  diest,  though  I  the  sicker  be. 

K.  Rich,  1  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  ill. 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  see  thee  ill' 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land, 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick  : 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee  : 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crowu. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head  ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame ; 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd, 
W^hich  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame,  to  let  this  land  by  lease  : 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land, 

■ : ■       ■!  1. 

for  Anne  his  first  wife,  ^vas  .iead  before  the  play  commences,  aod  Isabella,  tu3  £e». 
cond  wife,  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  d^ath.    MALONE. 
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Is  it  not  more  than  shame,  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king  : 
Thy  state  of  law  i .  bondslave  to  the  law  f 
And  thou 

K.  Rich.  a  lunatic  lean-witted  fool, 

Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 

Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 

M  ike  pale  our  cheeks  ;  clrasing  the  royal  blood, 

With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 

Now  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son, 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 

Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's  son^ 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son  ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd  : 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls  !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good, 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood  : 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have  ; 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee  I-— 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  : 
Love  they'  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Exit,  borne  out  by  his  Attendants. 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  sullens  have  j« 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

York.  'Beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him  : 
He  love's  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right  ;  you  say  true  :  as  Hereford's  love,  so  his  : 
As  theirs,  so  mine  ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

[9]  The  reasoning  of  Gaunt,  I  think,  i8  this;  "  By  setting  thy  royalties  to  farm 
thou  hast  reducefl  thyself  to  a  state  below  sovereignty,  thou  art  now  no  longer  king 
but  landlord  of  England,  subject  to  the  same  restraint  and  limitations  as  other  land- 
lords ;  by  making  thy  condition  a  state  of  law,  a  condition  upon  vhifh  the  com- 
mon rules  of  law  can  operate,  thou  art  become  a  bondsla%e  to  the  law  ;  thou 
hast  made  thyself  amenable  to  laws  from  which  thou  wert  originally  exempt." 

JOHJJSOIf. 

[1]  That  is,  Let  them  love.    JOHNSOK". 
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Enter  Northumberland. 

JVorth.  My  liege,    old  Gaunt  commends  him  to  your 
majesty. 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he  now  ? 

Korth.  Nay,  nothing  ;  all  is  said  : 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument  ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so  1 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.   The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be  : 

So  much  for  that. Now  for  our  Irish  wars  : 

We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns  ; 

W^hich  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else,* 

But  onl}^  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 

And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 

Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 

Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?  Ah,  how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  En^^land's  private  wrongs, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,^  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. — 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first ; 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman  : 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ; 
But,  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  French^ 
And  not  against  his  friends  :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  : 

[2]  This  alludes  to  a  tradition  that  St.  Patrick  freed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  from 
venonoous  reptiles  of  every  kind.     STEEVENS. 

[3]  When  the  duke  of  Hereford,  after  his  banishment,  went  into  Francfe.  he  was 
honourably  enfertaint>  J  at  that  court.  8"d  would  have  obtained  in  marriage  the  only 
daugiiter  of  the  duke  o;'  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  had  not  Richard  prevectr 
edthe  match.     STEEVENS. 

8  Vol.  V. 
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His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard  !   York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

York.  O,  my  liege, 
Pardon  me,  if  you  please  ;  if  not,  I  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands, 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters,  and  his  customary  rights  ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day  ; 
Be  not  thyself,  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true  !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights^ 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  sue 
His  hvery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage,* 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head, 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will  ;  we  seize  into  our  hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York,  ril  not  be  by,  the  while  :  My  hege,   farewell  : 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell  ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood, 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [Exit, 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,   to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  straight; 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business  :   To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland  ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow: 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself. 
Our  uncle  York,  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 

['4]  That  is,  rrfust  to  admit  the  homage,  by  wliich  he  ia  to  bold  his  lands. 
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Come  on,  our  queen  :  to-morrow  must  we  part  ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.  [Flourish, 

[Exeimt  King,  Queen,  Bushy,  AumerlEv 
Green,  and  Bagot. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is  dead. 

Ross.  And  living  too  ;  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

Willo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  ""justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  si- 
lence, 
Ere't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind  ;  and  let  him  ne'er  speak 
more. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again,  to  do  thee  harm ! 

Willo.    Tends    that    thou'dst    speak,    to    th'    duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man  ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear,  to  hear  of  good  to\tards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him  ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good,  to  pity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,  afore  heaven,  'tis  shame,  such  wrongs  are 
borne, 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers  ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute  ~  • 

'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous  taxes^ 
And  lost  their  hearts  :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd  ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he  hath  not;> 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows  : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Ross.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in  farm. 

Willo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  man. 
^    North.  Reproach,  and  dissolution,  hangeth  over  him. 
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Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 
His  biirdenous  taxations  notwithst.mding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish\l  duke. 

J\^urth.  His  noble  kinsman  :  most  degenerate  king  I 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm  : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike  not,^  but  securely  perish. 

Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  so  ;  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death, 
I  spy  life  peering  ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Willo.  Nay,    let  us  share    thy  tlioughts,  as  thou  dost 
ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland  ; 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  b6  bold. 

North.  Then  thus  : — I  have,  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a  ba^'' 
In  Britanny,  receiv'd  intelligence, 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Reignold  lord  Cobham^ 
[The  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Aiuudel,] 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury,^ 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John   Norbery,  Sir    Robert  Waterton,  and    Francis 

Q,uoint, 

All  these  well  furnish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore  : 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this  ;  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out^  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 

[51  '  To  strike  the  sails  is,  to  contract  them  -when  there  is  too  much  wind. 

JOHNSON. 

[6]  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Anmdel 
who  was  beheaded  in  this  reign,  had  been  banished  by  the  parliament,  and  waj 
afterwards  deprived  by  the  Pope  of  his  see,  at  the  request  of  the  King;  whence  h( 
is  here  -mlled,  late  of  Canterbury.     STEEVENS 

[7)  As  this  expression  frequently  occurs  in  our  author,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
explain  the  original  meaning  of  it.  When  the  wing  feathers  of  a  hawk  were  dropped., 
or  foT-ned  out  by  accident,  it  was  usual  to  supply  as  many  as  ivere  deficieEt.  Thh 
ppsratioo  was  called  to  imp  a  hank.    STEBYfiliS, 
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Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crowns 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Away,  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravenspurg  : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
Stay,  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Ross.  To  horse,  to  horse  !  urge  doubts  to  them  that  fear. 

Willo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be  there. 

^  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace.     Enter  Queen,  Bushy 
a7id  Bagot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad ; 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  please  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard  :  Yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles  :  at  something  it  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Bushy.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  : 
For  sorrow's  eye  glazed,  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects  ; 
Like  perspectives,which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;  ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form  :^  so  your  sv/eet  majesty, 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  dr-parture, 

[8]  This  is  a  fine  similitude,  and  the  thing  meant  is  this;  among  mathematical 
recreations,  there  is  one  in  optics,  in  which  a  figure  is  drawn,  wherein  alt  the 
rules  oi"  perspective  are  inverted  :  so  that,  if  held  in  the  same  position  .^ith  those 
pictures  which  are  drawn  accordicg  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  it  can  present  no- 
thin'/  but  confusion:  and  to  be  seen  in  form,  and  under  a  regular  apiiearance,  it 
must  be  looked  upon  from  a  contrary  station  ;  or,  as  Shakespeare  says,  ly'd  an'ry. 

WARBURTON". 

The  perspectives  here  nientioned,  were  round  crjstal  glasses,  the  convex  sun'ace 
of  which  was  cut  into  faces  like  those  ot  the  rose- ;iamond -.  the  concave  le/t  uni- 
formly smooth.  These  rrystais — which  vere  sometimes  mounleu  on  tortoise- 
shell  box-lids,  and  sonietiines  tixed  into  ivory  cases — if  placed  as  here  repre- 
sented, 'would  exhibit  the  diiierect  appearances  described  by  the  poet 

HEKLEY. 
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Finds  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;   more's  not 

seen  : 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  e3^e, 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginar}'. 

Queen.   It  may  be  so  ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise  :  Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  ;  so  heavy  sad. 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,^ — 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bush.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  lady. 

Queen.   'Tis  nothing  less  :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  fore-father  grief;  mine  is  not  so  ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;*  what 
I  cannot  name  ;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 
Green.  God  save  your  majesty  ! — -and  well  met,  gentle- 
men : — 
I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.   Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?  'tis  better  hope,  he  is  ; 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope  ; 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 
Green.  That    he,    our    hope,    might    have    retir'd  his 
power,' 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land  : 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg. 

[9]  The  involuntary  and  unaccountable  depression  of  the  mind,  which  every  one 
has  sometinties  felt,  is  here  verv  forcibly  described.    JOHN'^^ON. 

{]]  To  possess  a  man,  is,  in  Shakespeare,  to  inform  him  fully,  to  make  him  com- 
prehend. To  be  possessed,  is,  to  be  fully  informed.  I  therefore  imagine  the  queen 
says  thus : 

^Tis  in  rfvtrsion — thai  I  do  possess: 

The  event  is  yet  in  futuritv— that  1  know  in  full  conviction — but  what  it  is,  that  is 
not  yet  known.  In  any  other  interpretation  siie  must  say  that  she  possesses  what  is 
Bot  yrt  come  which,  though  it  may  be -illnwed  to  be  poetical  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, .s  yei,  I  think,  less  natural  than  my  explanation.     .JOHNSON. 

p]  Mi^ht  have  drarvn  it  back.    A  Freuch  sense     JOHiS'SON,  •      ->  '  i 
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^ueen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid  1 

Green.  O,  madam,  'tis  too  true  :  and  that  is  worse,—- 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  son  Henry  Percy, 
The  lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.  Why   have  you   not   proclaim'd   Northumbec* 
land, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction 
Traitors  ? 

Green.  We  have  :  whereon  the  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign'd  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir  : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy ; 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother,  \ 

Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow join'd. 

Bushy.   Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 
I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  hngers  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck ; 
O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  ! — 
Uncle, 
For  heaven's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts  : 
Comfort's  in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  fur  ofl", 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home  : 
Here  am  1  left  to  underprop  his  land  ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself: — 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made  ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
Serv,  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I  came* 
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York.  He   was  ? — Why,    so ! — go    all    which    way   it 
will  !— 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold, 
And  will,  1  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side.—- 
Sirrah, 

Get  thee  to  Plashy,^  to  my  sister  Gloster  ; 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound  : — 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Set^v.  My  lord,  1  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship  : 
To-day,  as  I  came  b}^  I  called  there  ; — 
But  1  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 

York.  What  is  it,  knave  ? 

Serv.  An  hoar  before  I  came,  the  duchess  died. 

York.  God  for  his  mercy  I  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do  : — 1  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth*  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's.*-— 
What,  are  there  posts  despatch'd  for  Ireland  ? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister,- — cousin,  1  would  say  :^  pray,  pardon  me.— 
<jfo,   fellow,   [To  the  Servant.]   get    thee    home,   provide 

some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ?  if  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs, 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.     Both  arc  my  kinsmen  ; —  ; 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend  ;  the  other  again, 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd  • 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin,  I'll 
Dispose  of  you  : — Go,  muster  up  your  men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley-castle. 
I  should  to  Flashy  too  ; — 

[3]  The  lordship  of  Plashy  tvas  a  town  of  the  duchess  of  Gloster's  in  Essex. 

THEOBALD. 
[4]  That  is,  disloyalty,  treachery.     JOHNSON. 

[51  Nrmeof  York's  brothers  had  his  head  cut  orf",  either  by  the  king  or  anyone 
else.'  Tne  Duke  of  Gloster.  to  whose  -leath  he  probably  alUu'es,  was  secretly  mur- 
derfl  iit  Calais,  beic?  san'fhtred  between  two  be(;p.     RiTrON. 

[C]  This  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  touches  of  nature.  York  is  talking  to  theqiieea 
bis  cousin,  but  the  recent  death  of  bis  sister  is  upperjnost  Id  his  mind. 

•STEEVENS. 
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But  time  will  not  permit : — All  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen, 

Bushy,  The  wind  sits  f\iir  for  news  to  go  to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love, 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.  And  that's    the    wavering  commons  ;  for  their 
love 
Lies  in  their  purses  ;  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy.   Wherein  the  king  stands  generally  condemn'd. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,  I'll  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol  castle  ; 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.   Thither  will  I  with  you  :  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us  ; 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No  ;  I'll  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell  :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain, 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  agdn. 

Bushy.  That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  Bolingbroke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  !  the  task  he  undertakes 
Is— numb'ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry  ; 
Where  one  on  his  side  tights,  thousands  will  fly. 

Bushy.   Farewell  at  once  ;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Wilds  in  Glostershire.  Enter  Bolingbroke  and  North- 
umberland, zi.'ith  Forces. 
Boling.  How  fir  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 
North.   Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome  : 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 

Vol.  V.  F 
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Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 

But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 

From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold,  will  be  found 

In  Ross  and  Willoughb}^,  wanting  your  company  ; 

Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 

The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel  : 

But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 

The  present  benefit  which  I  possess  : 

And  hope  to  joy,  is  little  less  in  joy, 

Than  hope  enjoy'd  :  by  this  the  weary  lords 

Shall  make  their  way  seem  short  ;  as  mine  hath  done 

By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Boling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever.— 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I   had  thought,  my  lord,  to    have  learn'd  his 
health  of  you. 

North.   Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  hath  forsook  the  court, 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reason  ? 
He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  spake  together. 

Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed  traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  oifer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford  ; 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there  ; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford,  boy  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  for  that  is  not  forgot, 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember  :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now  ;  this  is  the  duke. 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  service, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young  ; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Boling.   I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy  ;  and  be  sure, 
r  count  myself  in  nothiiig  else  so  happy, 
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As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends  ; 

And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 

It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense  : 

My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it. 

JVorth.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft  of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard  : 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Seymour  ; 
None  else  of  name,  and  noble  estimate. 

Ejiter  Ross  and  Willoughby. 

JVorth.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Ross  and  Willoughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Baling .  Welcome,  my  lords  :   I  w^ot,  your  love  pursues 
A  banish'd  traitor  ;  all  my  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ross.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord. 

Willo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 

Boling.  Evermore  thanks,  th'  exchequer  of  the  poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 

Boling.   My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster  ; 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England  : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  3^our  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord :   'tis  not  my  meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out : — 
To  you,  my  lord,  1  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  most  glorious  regent  of  this  land. 
The  duke  of  York  ;  to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time,^ 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born  arms. 
Enter  York,  attended. 

Boling.   I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you  ; 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle  ! 

YKnceis. 

'[6]  i.  e.  Time  of  tlie  king's  absence.     JOHNSON. 
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York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee. 
Whose  duty  is  deceivabie  and  false. 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle  ! — 

York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle  '^ 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle  ;  and  that  word — grace, 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
But  then  more  why  ; — Why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom  ; 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 
Com'st  thou  because  th'  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind, 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth, 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself. 
Rescued  the  black  Piince,  that  young  Mars  of  men, 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French  ; 
O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
Nosv  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee, 
And  niinister  correction  to  thy  fault ! 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault; 
On  wluit  condition^  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York.  Even  in  condiiion  of  the  worst  degree, — 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason  : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time, 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Boling.  As  I  was  b;mish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Hereford ;      i 
But  as  1  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace, 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifl'erent  eye  :^ 
You  are  my  father,  for,  melhiuks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive  ;  O,  then,  my  father  ! 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A  wand'ring  vagabond  ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 

[7]  The  rea;ling  of  the  folio  is  preferable  :  } 

Tut.tuti  grace,  rnc  no  grace,  nor  vncJc  me.     RITSON. 

[fij  It  should  be  '  in  what  condiiion,^  i.  e.  in  what  degree  of  guilt.  The  parli- 
cks  ni  the  old  editions  are  cf  little  credit.     J0HNf>0N. 

[9]  i.e.  within  impuriial.  t'je.  Everv  .iurvmaD  (savs  Sir  Edward  Coke, )  ought 
Vt  be  irnpartiai  and  i/joyil/'frcrif.    MALOi\'£;. 
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To  upstart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  born  '. 
If  that  my  cousiiiking  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted,  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman  ; 
Hud  3  ou  tirst  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  lather, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  bay., 
.  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here,^ 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave  : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrained,  and  sold  ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  I  1  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law  :  Attornies  are  denied  me  j 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much  abus'd. 

Ross.  It  stands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him  right. 

Willo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this,— 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way, 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be  ; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

JS'orth.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn,  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own  :   and,  for  the  right  of  that, 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid  ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms  ; 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left  : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king  ; 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well  ;— 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle, 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Boling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 

[1]  To  what  purpose  serves  birth  and  lineal  succession?  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster 
by  the  same  right  of  birth  as  the  king  is  king  of  England.    J0H:NS02f. 
^  rsj  A  law  phrase  belongbg  to  the  feudal  tenures.    STEEYE>TS. 
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But  we  must  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle  ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices, 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth, 
^Vhich  I  have  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  may  be,    I    will   go  with  you  : — ^but  yet  I'll 
pause  ; 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are  : 
Things  past  redress,  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.^ 

A  Camp  in  Wales.     Enter  Salisbury,  and  a  Captain. 

Capt.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  staid  ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king  ; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves  :  farewell. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welshman  ;, 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 

Capt.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead  ;  we  will  not  stay 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd,'* 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change  ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap, — 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy^ 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war  : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. — 
Farewell  ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled, 
As  well  assur'd,  Richard  their  king  is  dead.  [Exit. 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard !  Avith  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star, 

[3]  Here  is  a  scene  so  unartfully  and  irregularly  thrust  into  an  improper  place, 
that  I  cannot  but  suspect  it  accidentally  transposed;  which,  when  the  scenes  werf 
written  on  single  pages,  might  easily  happen  in  the  wildness  of  Shakespeare's 
drama.  This  dialogue  was,  in  the  author's  draught,  probably  the  second  scene 
in  the  ensuing  act,  and  there  I  would  advise  the  reader  to  insert  it,  though  I 
have  not  ventured  on  so  bold  a  change.  My  conjecture  is  not  so  presumptuous 
as  may  be  thought.  The  play  was  not  in  Shakespeare's  time,  broken  into  acta ; 
the  editions  published  before  his  death  exhibit  only  a  sequence  of  scenes  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  any  hint  of  a  pause  of  action.  In  a  drama  so 
'iesultory  and  erratic,  left  in  such  a  state,  transpositions  might  easily  he  made. 

JOHNSON. 

(4]  This  enumeration  of  prodisiea  is  m  the  highest  degree  poetical  and  striking.  ^ 
->»,>.,.  ^  V.  .  -•  .  .  >  ,  .      JOHNSON  • 
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Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  iirmament ! 
»Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes  : 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  [JJowV. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Bolmgbroke' s  Camp  at  Bristol.    Enter  BoLi^G- 
BROKE,  York,  Northumberland,  Percy,  Willoughby, 
Ross  :  Officers  behind  with  Bushy  and  Green,  prisoners. 
Boling.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 
For  'twere  no  charity  :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  death. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  hneaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean.* 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him  ; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fiiir  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. 
Myself — a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth  ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood  ;  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, — 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods ; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat,^ 
Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign,^ — 


[5]  Clean,  i.  e.  quite,  completely.     REED. 

[6J  It  was  the  practice  when  coloured  glass  was  in  use,  of  which  there  are  stiU 
some  remains  in  old  seats  and  churches,  to  anneal  the  arms  of  the  family  in  the 
windows  of  the  house.     JOHNSON. 

[7]  The  impress  was  a  device  or  motto.  Feme  in  his  Blazon  of  Gentry,  observes, 
♦'  that  the  arms,  &c.  of  traitors  and  rebels  may  be  defaced  and  removed,  whereso- 
ever they  are  fixed,  or  s«t."    STE  EVENS. 
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Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 

To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 

This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this, 

Condemns  you  to  the  death  : — See  them  deliver'd  over 

To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me, 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — ^Lords,  farewell. 

Green.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  take  our  souls ^ 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

Bolhig.    My    lord    Northumberland,    see    them    des- 
patch'd. 

[Exeunt  Northumberland  and  others  mtk 
p7'iso7iers. 
Uncle,  you  say,  the  queen  is  at  your  house  ; 
For  heaven's  sake,  ieyAj  let  her  be  entreated  r 
Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  m}'^  kind  commends  ; 
Talie  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  despatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Boling.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  lords,  away  j 
To  figlit  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  ; 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.  [Exeuiit. 

SCENE  II.» 

The  Coast  of  Wales.      A  Castle  in  view.     Flourish :   Drums 

and  ■Trumpets.    Enter  King  Richard ,  Bishop  of  Carlisle y 

AuMERLE,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  you  this  at  hand  ? 

Aum.  Yea,  my  lord  :  How  brooks  your  grace  the  air, 
After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for  joy. 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs  : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting  ; 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense  : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 

[0]  Here  roay  be  rrorerJy  inserted  the  last  9cene  of  the  2d  act.    JOHNSON. 
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And  heavy-gated  toads,  lie  in  their  way  ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feety 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  tiiee,  with  a  lurking  adder  ; 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords  ; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Sh.nll  faulter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;  that  Povver  that  made  you 
king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embrac'd, 
And  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  heaven  would, 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse  ; 
The  proffer'd  meana  of  succour  and  redress. 

Jlutn.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss  ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security, 
Grows  strong  and  great,  in  substance,  and  in  friends. 

K,  Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin  !  know'st  thou  not, 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here  ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines,^ 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  th'  antipodes, — 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east, 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 

[9]  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  an  image  more  striking  and  beautiful  than  thi?,  jft 
any  poet,  whether  ancient  or  modem.     t^TEEVEJS'S. 

9  Vol.  V.  F  g 
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Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king  : 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 

The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord  :' 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd, 

To  lift  shrewd  steel  ai^ainst  our  golden  crown, 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

A  glorious  angel  :  then,  if  angels  fight, 

Weak  men  must  fall  ;  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 
Welcome,  my  lord  ;  how  far  oft'  lies  your  power  ? 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm  :   Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth  : 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men! 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state  ; 
For  all  the  Welchmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersM,  and  fled. 

Aum.  Comfort,   my  liege  :    why    looks  your  grace  so 
pale  ? 

K.  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 

Did  triumph  in  my  iace,  and  they  are  fled  ; 
x4nd,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side  ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  ;  remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rich.   I  had  forgot  myself:  Am  1  not  king  ? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty  !  thou  sleep'st. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground, 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king  ;  Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts  :   1  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.     But  who 
Comes  here  ? 

[1]  Here  is  tlie  doctrine  of  iiic!efei?ib1e  right  cxprRssed  in  the  strongest  terms; 
but  our  poet  did  not  Jearn  it  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  to  v\\\c\\  it  is  now  the 
practice  of  all  writer?,  whose  opinions  are  regulated  by  fashion  or  'nlerest,  to  im- 
pute the  original  of  every  teniet  -which  they  have  been  taught  to  tbiuk  false  oi' 
j»olUh.    iOM^mZs. 
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Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  i\rA  happiness  betide  my  liege, 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepard  ;* 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss,  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  'ost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care  ; 
And  what  loss  is  it,  to  he  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be  ;  if  he  serve  God, 
Well  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so  : 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend  ; 
They  break  their  futh  to  God,  as  well  as  us  : 
Cry,  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay  ; 
The  worst  is — death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  to  tears  ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
W^hite-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty  ;  boys,  with  women's  voices, 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints^ 
In  stiff  unwieldly  arms  against  thy  crown  : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows* 
Of  double -fatal  yew*  against  thy  state  ; 
Yea,  distalf-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat  :   both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  w^orse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

[2]  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  poet  to  raise  Richard  to  esfeem  in  his  fall, 
and  coxise'iuently  to  interest  the  reader  in  his  favour.  He  fives  him  only  passive 
fortitude,  the  virtue  of  a  confessor  rather  than  of  a  king.  In  his  prosperity  we  saw 
him  imperious  and  oppressive ;  but  in  his  distress  he  is  wise,  patient,  and  pious. 

joh:\^son. 

[3]  Mr.  Pope  more  elegantly  reads — and  clasp.    MALOiNE. 

Clip  would  be  still  nearer  than  clasp.     RITSON. 

[•i]  The  king's  *  beadsmen''  were  his  chaplains.  Beadsmen  might  likewise  be  any 
man  maintained  by  charity  to  pray  for  their  benefactor.     JOHIvSON- 

[3]  Called  so  because  the  leaves  of  the  vew  are  poison,  and  the  wood  is  employ,- 
ed  for  instruments  of  death.     WARBURTON. 

From  some  of  the  ancient  statutes  it  appears  that  every  Englishman,  while 
archery  was  practised,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his  house  either  a  bow  of  yew  or  some 
other  wood.  It  should  seem  therefore  ihat  yews  were  not  only  planted  in  church- 
yards to  defend  the  churches  from  the  wind,  but  on  account  of  their  use  in  making 
bows ;  while  by  the  benefit  of  being  secured  in  ecclcsed  places,  their  poisosous 
quality  na,s  kept  from  doing  mischief  to  cattle.    STE£VE]JJS. 
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K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  1  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
1  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

Scronp.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemption  ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  lawn  on  any  man ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my  heart! 
Three  Judases,    each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  oiTence  ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate : — 
Again  uncurse  their  souls  ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands  :  those  whom  you  curse, 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound, 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aum.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  dead  ? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  duke  my  lather  with  his  power  ? 

K.  Rich.  No  matter  where  ;  of  comfort  no  man  speak  : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  : 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death  ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth,^ 
Which  serves  as  pa?t<!  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war  ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghor^ts  they  have  depos'd  ; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wive'i,  some  sleeping  kill'd  ; 
All  murder'd  : — For  within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 


[6]  He  uset!  model  for  mould      That  earh.  wliich  closing  upon  the  body  takes  i(s 
li'riB.    Tills  iaterijr^tgitioa  tlig  next  liue  seems  tc  iiut,l:.orke,    JQH^SOly. 
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Keeps  death  his  court  :  and  there  the  antic  sits,^ 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd  and  kill  with  looks  ; 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brass  impregnable  ;  and,  humour'd  thus, 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  king! 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  ilesh  and  blood 

With  solemn  reverence  ;  throw  away  respect, 

Tradition,®  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 

For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  white  : 

I  liv    with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 

Need  friends  : — Subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes^ 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength, 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe, 
And  so  3  our  follies  tighL  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death  f 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Jium.   My  father  hath  a  power,  inquire  of  him  ; 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well  : — Proud  Bolingbroke, 
I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  feor  is  over-blown  ; 

An  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  our  own. 

Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.   Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inchnation  of  the  day  : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 

[7]  Here  is  an  allusion  to  tl>e  antic  or/'ool  of  old  farces,  whose  chief  part  is  to 
deride  and  disturb  the  graver  and  more  splendid  personages.     JOHIVSOiV 

If  there  be  any  such  allusion  intended,  it  is  to  the  old  Fice,  who,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  such  a  character  as  Dr.  Johnson  descrihes.  The  Fool  was  rather  io- 
troduced  to  be  laughed  at.     RITSON 

[8]  This  word  seems  here  used  !or  traditional  practices  :  that  is,  established  op 
customary  homage.     JOHA'SON. 

[9]  That  is,  to  die  lighting,  is  to  return  the  evil  that  we  suffer,  to  destroy  the 
destroyers.    JOHNSON. 
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I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small, 

To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  : — 

Your  uncle  York  hath  join'd  with  Bohngbroke  ; 

And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up, 

And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 

Upon  his  party. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 
Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  forth 

[To  AUMERLE,. 

Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair  ! 

What  say  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 

By  heaven,  Til  hate  him  everlastingly, 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more.' 

Go,  to  FHnt  castle  ;  there  I'll  pine  away  ; 

A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 

That  power  I  have,  discharge  ;  and  let  them  go 

To  ear  the  land^  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 

For  I  have  none  : — Let  no  man  speak  again 

To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wi-ong. 
That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue, 
Discharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence  ; — Away, 
From  Richard's  night,  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Wales.  Before  Flint  Castle.  Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours, 
BoLiNGBROKE,  and  Forces;  York,  Northumberland, 
and  others. 

Holing.   So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn, 
The  Welshmen  are  dispersed  ;  and  Sahsbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed. 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coast. 

North.   The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord  ; 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  say — king  Richard  : — Alack  the  heavy  day, 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head  ! 


f  [1]    This  sentimeut  is  drawn  from  nature.     iVothins  is  more  oiiensive  to  a  mind 
couvirited  that  its  distress  is  without  a  remedy,  and  preparing  to  submit  quietly  to 
irresistible  calamity,  than  these  petty  and  conjectured  comforta  which  unskilful 
Officiousne&s  thinks  it  virtue  to  administer.    JOH^NSOiV 
,  [2]  i.  e.  to  plough  it.    STEEVENS. 
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North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me  ;  only  to  be  brief, 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.   The  time  hath  been, 
Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,^  your  whole  head's  length. 

Boling.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you   should. 

York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than  you  should;, 
Lest  you  mis-take  :   The  heavens  are  o'er  your  head. 

Boling.   I  know  it,  uncle  ;  and  oppose  not 
Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Percy. 
Well,  Harry  ;  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield  ? 

Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann  d,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.   Royally  I 
Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.   Yes,  my  good  lord, 
It  doth  contain  a  king  ;  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone  : 
^nd  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop  ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Behke,  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling.  Noble  lord  [To  North. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle  ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  hand  ; 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart, 
To  his  most  royal  person  :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power  ; 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd, 
And  lands  restor'd  again,  be  freely  granted  : 
If  not,  I'll  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen  : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  lair  king  Richard's  land, 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 


[3]  To  take  the  head  is.  to  act  witiiout  restraint;  to  take  undue  liberties.     We 
aow  say,  we  give  the  horse  his  Lead,  whea  we  relax  the  reica,    JOHNSON. 
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Go,  signify  as  much  ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  phiin. — 

[Northumberland  advances  to  the  Castle^ 
with  a  Trumpet. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threatening  drum, 
That  from  the  castle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water  : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  f  rain 
My  waters  ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  park  sounded,  and  answered  by  another  Trumpet  within. 

Flourish.  Enter,  on  the  zvalls,  King  Richard,  the  Bishop 

of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  Scroop  and  Salisbury. 

York.  See,  see,  king  Richard  doth  himself  appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east ; 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  ;  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlhng  majesty  ;  Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  ! 

K.  Rich.    We  are  amaz'd  ;  and  thus  long  have  we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee,       [To  North. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king  : 
And  if  wc  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship  ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  souls,  by  turning  them  from  us, 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends  ; — 
Yet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent, 
Is  must'rin^r  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf, 
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Armies  of  pestilence  ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot, 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,) 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land, 
Is  dangerous  treason  :    He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war  ;* 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face  ;* 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 

J\'orth.  The  king  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the  king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon!   Th}^  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bohngbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand  ; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears, 
That  stands  upon  thy  royal  grandsire's  bones  ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head  ; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt ; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees  : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just  ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.    Northumberland,    say, — thus   the   king    re- 
turns ; — 


[4]  I  believe  our  author  uses  the  word  testament  in  its  legal  sense.  Bolingbroke 
is  conne  to  open  the  testament  of  war,  that  he  may  peruse T^hat  is  decreed  there  in 
Lis  favour.    Purple  is  an  epithet  referrins;  to  the  future  effusion  of  blood 

STEEVENP. 

[5]  By  theforver  of  England's  face,  is  meant  the  choicest  youths  of  England, 
who  shall  be  slaughter'd  in  this  quarrel,  or  have  blondy  crowns.  The  Jluntr  cf 
Eny!and^s  facr.  to  design  her  choices)-  youth,  is  a  fine  an'i  noble  expression. 
Ppricies,  by  a  similar  thouj,ht,  said  that  the  lestruction  of  the  Athenian  youti* 
vm  3  fatality  like  cuttjns  off  the  sj)riD5  frocs  the  year.    WARBURTOIif. 
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His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither  j 

Ai)d  all  the  number  of  his  ftiir  demands 

Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction  : 

With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast, 

Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 

VVe  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we  not,  [To  AuM 

To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 

Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 

Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 

Aum.  No,  good  my  lord  ;   let's  fight  with  gentle  words, 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  swords. 

K.  Rich.  O  God  I  O  God!    that  e'er   this    tongue  of 
mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  word»  of  sooth  1^  O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been  ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 
Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart  ?  I'll  give  thee  scope  to  beat, 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

Aum.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?  Must  he  suli» 
mit? 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented  :  Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o'God's  name,  let  it  go  : 
I'll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads  ; 
Hy  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage  ; 
My  gay  apparel,^  for  an  alms-man's  gown  ; 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood  ; 
Mv  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff; 
My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints  ; 
And  my  large  kingdom,  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave  : — 
Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,^  where  subjects'  feoA 

m 

[6]  Sooth  is  srvtel,  as  well  as  true.  In  this  place,  sooth  means  sweetness,  or  soft- 
uess,  a  signification  yet  retained  in  the  verb,  to  sooth.     JOHNSON 

[7]  Dr.  Gray  observes,  "  that  King  Richard's  expen.se  in  regard  to  dress,  was 
very  extraordinary.  Holinahed  has  the  same  remark;  and  adds  that  he  had  "one 
GOte  wiiich  he  caused  to  be  made  for  him  of  gold  and  stone,  valued  at  30,000 
marks."     HTEEVENS. 

[8]  The  phrase  is  still  used  by  common  people.  When  they  speak  of  a  roadmucb 
frequented,  tbey  say,  "it  is  a  road  of  macls  tragic:'    STEfiVENS. 
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May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head  :* 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  hve  ; 

And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'st  ;  My  tender-hearted  cousin  !— ^ 

We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears  ; 

Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn, 

And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 

And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 

As  thus  ; — To  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 

Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 

Within  the  earth  ;  and,  therein  laid, — There  lies 

Tzi'o  kinsmen,  digg''d  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes? 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I  see 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 

Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 

What  says  king  Bolingbrokc  ?  will  his  majesty 

Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 

You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says — ay.* 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court*  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you  ;  may't  please  you  to  come  down  ? 

K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come  ;  like  glistering  Phaeton^ 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North,  retires  to  Boling. 
In  the  base  court  ?  Base  court,  where  kings  grow  base, 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court  ?    Come  down  ?    Down,    court !  dowa 

king! 
For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks  should  sing. 

[Exeunt  from  above, 

Boling.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 

North.   Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 
Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man  : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants  below. 

Boling.   Stand  all  apart, 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. — 
My  gracious  lord, —  [Kneeling. 

[9]  Shakespeare  is  very  apt  to  deviate  from  the  pathetic  to  the  ridiculous.  Had 
the  speech  of  Richard  ended  at  this  line  it  had  exhibited  the  natural  language  o£ 
submissive  misery,  conformin;;  its  intention  to  the  present  fortune,  and  calmly  end- 
ing its  purposes  in  death.     J0HN^^02v 

[1]  Here  is  another  instance  of  injury  done  to  the  poet's  metre  by  changing  bis 
orthography.  /,  whii-h  v>as  Shakespeare's  word,  rhymed  very  w&U  with  di*  ,  IwJt 
ay  has  quite  a  different  sound.     TYRWHITT. 

[3]  Bas  cour,  Fr.    STEEYEJN^S. 
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K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely  knee, 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  jour  love, 
Than  my  unpleasM  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up  ;  your  heart  is  up  1  know, 
Thus  high  at  least,  [ToiicJmig  his  own  head.]  although  your 
knee  be  low. 

Bolmg.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 

K.  Rich.   Your  own  is  yours,  and  1  am  yours,  and  all. 
'     Boling.   So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve  : — They  well  deserve  to 
have. 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  :   nay,  dry  your  eyes  ; 
Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am    too  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too  ; 
For  do  we  must,  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
fet  on  towards  London  : — Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

Boling.   Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.   Then  I  must  not  say,  no.      [Flourish.  Exeunt^ 

SCENE  IV. 

Langley.     Tlie  Duke  of  York's  Garden.     Enter  the  Queen, 
and  tzvo  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this  garden^ 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'Twill  make  me  think. 
The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainst  the  bias. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport, 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ? 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl  : 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow  ^ 
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Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogetlier  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy  : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  Til  sing. 

Queen.  'Tis  well,  that  thou  hast  cause  ; 
But  thou  should'st  please  me  better,  would'st  thou  weep. 

1  Lady.   I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you  good. 

Qiieen.  And  I  could  weep,  v.^ould  weeping  do  me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  comes  the  gardeners  : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 

Enter  a  Gardener.,  and  two  Servants, 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
They'll  talk  of  state  :  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change  :  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire, 

Gard.  Go  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  hke  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  . 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. — 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soils  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Serv.   Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate  ? 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;  her  fairest  flowers  choak'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd, 
Her  knots  disorder'd,^  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.   Hold  thy  peace  : — 
He  that  hath  sufi'er'd  this  disorder'd  spring, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  Ml  of  leaf : 

[3]  Knots  are  figures  planted    in  box,  the  lines  of  whi<h  frequently  intersect 
each»tber.     So,  ^lilton : 

"  Flowers,  worthy  Parai1ii<e,  which  not  nice  art 
"  In  beds  anil  curious  knot!,  but  nature  booa 
"  Poui-'d  forth."    STEEVENS. 
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The  weeds,  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter. 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  plack'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke  ; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

1  Serv.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Gard.  They  are  ;  and  Bolingbroke 
Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — Oh !  What  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden  !  We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees  ; 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  frown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

1  Serv.  What,  think  you  then,  the  king  shall  be   de~ 
pos'd  ? 

Gard.  Depress'd  he  is  already  ;  and  depos'd, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be  :  Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Clueen.   O,  I  am  press 'd  to  death, 
Through    want  of   speaking  ! — Thou,    old    Adam's  like- 
ness, [Coming  from  her  concealment. 
Set  to  dress  this  garden,"*  how  dares 
Thy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news  ? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say,  king  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall  ?  ^<iy,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill  tidings  ?  Speak,  thou  wretch. 

Gard.   Pardon  me,  madam  :   little  joy  have  1, 
To  breathe  this  news  ;  yet,  what  I  say,  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  BoHngbroke  ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd  ; 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  ^ew  vanities  that  m.ike  him  light ; 

[4J  This  was  the  tcfhnical  language  of  Shakespeare's  time      So,   in  Holy  Writ; 
"  ——and  put  him  iato  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and  keep  it."    Gm.  ii   15 
• .  MALONE 
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But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Post  )^ou  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so  ; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Q^iteen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?  O,  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  i  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast. — Come,  ladies,  go, 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What,  was  I  born  to  this  !   that  m}^  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ?-— 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
1  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'st,  may  never  grow. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladiesj,. 

Gard.  Poor  queen  !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no  worse, 
I  would,  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  drop  a  tear  ;  here,  in  this  place, 
ril  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — London.  Westminster  Hall.  The  Lords  spiritual 
on  the  right  side  of  the  throne ;  the  Lords  temporal  on  the 
left;  the  Commons  belorv.  Enter  Bolingbroke,  Aumerle, 
Surrey,  Northumberland,  Percy,  Fitzwater,  ano- 
ther Lord,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Mhot  of  Westminster,  and 
Attendants.  Officers  behind,  rvith  Bagot. 
Bolingbroke.  -^ 

Call  forth  Bagot : — 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind  ; 

What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death  ; 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 

The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end.^ 

Bagot.   Then  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 
Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that  man. 
Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring  tongue 

■  >■  -  » 

p]  Timeless,  for  uutimelv.    WARBURTON. 
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Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 

In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 

I  heard  you  say, — Is  not  my  arm  of  lengthy 

That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 

As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncWs  head? 

Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time,  n 

I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 

The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns, 

Than  Bolinghroke's  return  to  England  ; 

Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be, 

In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 
What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fiiir  stars ,*^ 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lips. — 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :   I  sa^^  thou  liest, 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  hast  said,  is  false, 
/n  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

Aum.   Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Fitzzi).  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine  f 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum.   Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that  day. 

Fitzw.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

[6]  The  birth  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  Hie  stars,  therefore  our  author  with 
his  usual  licence  takes  stars  for  birth.     JOHNSON. 

We  leurn  from  Plinv's  Natural  History  that  the  vulgar  error  assigned  the  bright 
and  fair  stars  to  the  rich  and  v^reat.  "  Sidera  singulis  attributa  nobis,  et  clara  diviti- 
bus,  minora  pauperibus,"&c.  Lib.  i.  chap  8.     ANON. 

[7]  Aumerle  has  challenged  Bagot  with  some  hesitation,  as  not  being  his  equal, 
and  therefore  one  whom,  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  ficht,  as  a  nobler  life  was  not  to  be  staked  in  a  duel  against  a  baser.  Fitz- 
•water  then  throws  down  his  gace,  a  pledge  of  battle ;  and  tells  him  that  if  he 
stands  u[)on  sympathies,  that  is,  ujion  equality  of  blood,  the  combat  is  now 
otterc't  him  by  a  man  of  rani'  not  in'"erior  to  his  own.  Sijwpalhi/  is  an  aiTection 
incident  at  onVe  to  t^- o  subjects  This  community  of  aiTection  implies  a  like- 
ness or  equality  of  nature,  and  thence  our  poet  transferred  the  term  to  equality 
of  blood.    JOHNSON. 
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Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true, 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust : 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th'  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing  ;  seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  ! 

Lord.  I  take  the  earth  to  th'  like,  forsworn  Aumerle  j 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  t  e  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun  :  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw  at  all : 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitzw.  My  lord,  'tis  true  :  you  were  in  presence  then ; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true. 

Fitzw.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.   Dishonourable  boy  I 
That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitzw.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse  ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness,* 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say,  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  lies  :   there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. — 
As  1  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world,^ 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal  : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say, 

[8]  I  dare  meet  him  where  no  help  can  be  had  bj'  me  against  liim.     JOHNSOJf. 
[9]  In  this  world  where  1  have  just  begun  to  be  an  actor.     Surrey  has,  a.  few 
ILoes  above,  called  him  boy.    JOHNSTON. 

10  '  Vol.   V.  G 
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That  thou,  Aumeile,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage, 
That  Norfolk  lies  :  here  do  I  throw  down  this,' 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Boling.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd  :  repeal'd  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  all  his  land  and  signories  ;  when  he's  return'd, 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Carl.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen.— 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ ;  in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross, 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens  : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy  ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  seul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Boling,  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

■€arL  As  sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  I — Lords  appellants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 
Enter  York,  attended. 

York.  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard  ;  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand  ; 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth  I 

Boling.  In  God's  name,  Til  ascend  the  regal  throne. 

Carl.  Marry,  God  forbid  1 — 
Worst  in  this  royal  pre&ence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard  ;  then  true  nobless^  would 
Learn  him  forbejirance  from  «o  foul  a  wrong. 

[1]  Holinsherl  sav,  tli^t  on  tliis-eccasioc  "  he  threw  dowu  a /lOOfZ  that  he  huii 
borrowed."     STKRVENS 
[2]  i.  e.  nobleiiesa;  a  word  no-.v  obsolete.    STEEVENS. 
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What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 

And  who  sits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 

Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 

Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them : 

And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty,^ 

His  captain,  steward^  deputy  elect, 

Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 

Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 

And  he  himself  not  present  ?  O,  forbid  it,  God  ! 

That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 

Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  1 

I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 

Stirr'd  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 

Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king  : 

And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophecy, — 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground^ 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act  ; 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels^ 

And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  Idnd  confound; 

Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny, 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 

The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  sculls. 

O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house, 

It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove, 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  eardi : 

Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 

Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — woe  ! 

North.  Well  have  you  arguM,  sir  ;  and,  for  your  pains. 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here  : — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. — 
May't  please  jou,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  suit. 

Boling.   Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender  ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.   I  will  be  his  conduct.  [Exit. 

Boling.  Lords,  you  that  are  here  under  our  arrest. 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer  : — 

[3]  Here  is  another  proof  that  our  author  did  not  learn  in  kin?  Jntnes's  court  his 
elevated  notions  of  the  ri^ht  of  kinss.  I  know  not  any  flatterer  of  the  Stuarts, 
who  has  expressed  this  <joctrine  in  much  stronger  terms  '  It  must  he  observet'  that 
the  poet  intends,  from  th^  beginning  to  the  end,  to  exhibit  this  bishop  as  brave, 
pious  aad  veuerable.    JOH:XSblv\ 
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Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,  [To  Carlisle. 

And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 
Ue-erUer  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers  hearing 
the  Crown,  &rc. 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?  I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee  : — 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men  :"*  Were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail  1  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ  :  but  he,  in  twelve, 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one  ;  I,  in  twelve  thousand,  none. 
God  save  the  king  ! — Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king  !  although  I  be  not  he  ; 
And  3ret,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  v/hat  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will^ 

Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, 

The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.    Give  me  the  crown  : — Here,  cousin,   seize 
the  crown  ; 
Here,  on  this  side,  my  hand  ;  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water  : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Baling.   I  thought  j^ou  had  been  willing  to  resign. 

K.  Rich.    My  crown,    I   am  ;    but    still  my  griefs  are 
mine  : 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose, 
But  not  my  griefs  ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Boling.    Part  of  your  cares    you  give  me  with   your 
crown. 

K.  Rich.    Your  cares  set  up,    do  not  pluck  my  cares 
doAvn. 

[:]  T lie  countenances;  the  features.    JOIIIN'SON. 
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My  care  is — loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  •/ 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away  ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  Avith  me  the}'  stay. 

Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 

K.  Rich-:  Ay,  no  ; — no,  ay  ; — for  1  must  nothing  be  ; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself; 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart  j 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm,^ 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths  : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear  ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego  ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny  : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd  : 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  achiev'd ! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthly  pit ! 
God  save  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says,  • 

And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  3'ou  read     [Offering  a  paper. 
These  accusatioiis,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers. 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies  ?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop, 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?  If  thou  would'st,^ 

[5]  Shakespeare  often  obscures  his  meaning  by  playing  with  sounds.  Richard 
seems  to  say  here,  that  his  cares  are  not  made  less  by  the  increase  of  Bolingbroke's 
cares  :  for  this  reason,  that  his  care  is  the  loss  of  care,  his  grief  is,  that  his  regal 
carf  s  are  at  an  end,  by  the  cessation  of  the  care  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed.    JOHNSON. 

i   [6]  The  oil  of  consecration.     He  has  mentioned  it  before.     JOHNSON, 
t   [7]  That  IS,  if  thou  Tvouldst  read  over  a  list  of  thy  own  deeds,    JOHNSON, 
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There  should^st  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king, 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, — 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  heaven  :— 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me, 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, — 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands^ 
Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross, 
And  wjiter  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

JSi^orth.  My  lord,  despatch  ;  read  o'er  these  articles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see  : 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much., 
But  they  can  see  a  sort^  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  1  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent,  .  . 

To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king  ; 
Make  glory  base  ;  and  sovereignty,  a  slave  ; 
Proud  majesty,  a  subject ;  state,  a  peasant. 

.Yorth,  My  lord,— ^ — 

K.  Pack.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,^  insulting  mail; 
Nor  no  man's  lord  ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But  'tis  usurp'd  : — Alack  the  heavy  day, 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself  1 
O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow,j 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  v/ater-drops  ! — 
Good  king, — great  king, — (and  yet  not  greatly  good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight ; 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Boling.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking  glass. 
I  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass  doth  come. 

K.  Rich.  Fiend  !  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I  come  to  hell, 

Boling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumberland. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 

K.  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfied  :  I'll  read  enough, 

"Ti]  A  sort,  a  pack,  "a  companv.~w'ATlBURTO^r 
[9J  Havsht,  i.  e.  Laushty.    bTEKYENS. 
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When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 

Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,'  and  that's — myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  Glass. 
Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?  Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O,  flattering  glass, 
Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity, 
Thou  dost  beguile  me  !   Was  this  face  the  face, 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?  Was  this  the  face^ 
That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 
Was  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  so  many  follieSj 
And  was  at  last  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  flKe  : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face  ; 

[Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground,. 
For  there  it  is,  crat:k'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. — 
Mark,  silent  Idng,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy'd  my  face. 

Boling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 
The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?  Ha !  let's  see  : — 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within  ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance  :  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ? 
^    Boling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin  ?  Why,  I  am  greater  than  a  king": 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects  ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Boling.  Yet  ask. 


[1]  This  phrase  is  from  the  139th  Fsalm,  T.  15:  " and  in  thy  book  rrere  allmv 
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K.  Rkh.  And  shall  I  have  ? 

Boling.   You  shall. 

K.  Rich.   Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Boling.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from  your  sights. 

Boling.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K.  Rich.  O,  good  !  Convey  ? — Conveyers  are  you  all,* 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

[Exeiijit  King  Richard,  soine  Lords,  and  a  Guard. 

Boling.  On  Wednesday  next,  we  solemnly  set  down 
Pur  coronation  :  lords  prepare  yourselves. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Carlisle^ 
and  AuMERLE. 

Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come  ;  the  children  yet  unbora 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn.^ 

Jium.   You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
Xo  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein> 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury*  mine  intents,  but  to  eifect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise  : — 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent, 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears  j 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper  ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  y. 

SCENE  I. — London.    A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower.  Enter 
(^ueen  and  Ladies. 

Queen. 
This  way  the  king  will  come  ;  this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower,* 

[2]  To  coiivty  is  a  term  often  used  in  an  ill  sense,  and  so  Richard  understands  it 
here.  Pistol  says  of  stealing,  cvnvey,  the  wise  it  call;  and  to  convey  is  the  word 
for  sleight  of  hand,  which  seeras  to  be  alluded  to  here.  ♦'  Ye  are  all,"  says  the  de- 
nosed  prince,  "  jugglers,  who  rise  with  this  nimble  dexterity  by  the  fall  of  a  good 
king."    JOHNSON.  ! 

[3]  This  pathetic  denunciation  shews  that  Shakespeare  intended  to  impress  his 
auditors  with  a  dislike  of  the  deposal  of  Richard.     JOHNSON. 

[1]  To  conceal,  to  keep  secret.    JOHNSON. 

[51.  The  town- of  r.on'.'on  i',  traditionnlly  sai.j  to  have  been  the  work  of  JuliuB 
Caew.     JfOHNSON.  .  ■   ■ 
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To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doomM  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke  : 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen.* 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Guards , 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see, 

My  fair  rose  wither  :^  Yet  look  up  ;  behold  ; 

That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears.— 

Ah,  thou,  the  modeF  where  old  Troy  did  stand  ; 

Thou  map  of  honour  ;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb, 

And  not  king  Richard  ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn, 

Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee, 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so^ 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden  \^  learn,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream  ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this  :  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity  ;'  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

(^ueen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transform'd,  and  weakened  ]  Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 

[5]  "  Here  rest,  if  any  rest  can  liarbour  here."    MILTON. 
[6]  Even  the  Cronykil  of  A.  of  Wyntown,  on  this  occasion  is  not  unpoetical : 
"  The  king  Richard  of  Yngland 
"  Wes  in  hi?  flowris  than  Regnand  : — 
"  Bet  his  iJowri<  eftyr  sone 
*' Fadyt,  and  ware  all  undone."    B.  IX.  ch.  xviii.  v.  61.  kc. 

ST  EE  YENS. 
[7]  Thou  picture  of  greatness.     JOnXSOK. 

Model,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  used  by  our  author,  for  a  thing  made 
after  a  pattern.     He  is,   I  believe,   singular  ja  this  use  of  the  word. 

iM  ALONE. 
[9]  Do  not  thou  unite  with  grief  against  me  ;  do  not,  by  thy  additioijal  sorrows, 
enable  grief  to  strike  me  down  at  once.     My  own  part  of  sorrow  1  can  bear,  but 
thy  affliciion  will  inamediately  destroy  me.     JOHNSON. 

[IJ  I  lave  reconciled  myself  to  secessity,  I  am  in  a  state  of  ansity  with  the  con- 
straint I  have  sustained.     JOHNSON, 

The  expression — sworn  brother,  alludes  to  theyralrts  jurati,  who  in  the  ageiof 
adventure,  bound  themselves  by  mutual  oaUis,  to  share  fortunes  together. 

STERVENS-v 

Vol.  V.  G  2.  ^' 
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And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility, 
Which  art  a  Hon,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,   indeed  ;  if  aught  but  beasts, 
1  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France : 
Think,  I  am  dead  j  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st, 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks  ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid  : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief,'^ 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 
And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out : 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.^ 

Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.   My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bohngbroke  is  chang'd  ; 

You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 

And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  ; 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, — 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :  thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  ; 
That  fear,  to  hate  ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  death. 

\2\  To  retaliate  their  mournful  stories.     JOHNSON. 

[3J  This  is  certainly  childish  prattle,  as  Johnson  calls  it ;  but  it  is  of  the  sama 
stanip  with  the  other  speeches  of  Richard,  after  the  landing  of  Bolingbroke,  which 
\xi^  %  strange  medJey  of  sease  aci  pueriJity.    JI.  ISIA^Q^S. 
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Korth.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part  ;  for  you   must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ? — Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage  ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me  ; 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife.— 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made.* 
— Part  us,  Northumberland  ;  I  towards  the  north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime  ; 
My  wife  to  France  ;  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short'st  of  day. 

Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,- my  love,  and  heart  from 
heart. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with  me. 

North.  That   were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 

Queen.     Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go.* 

K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here  : 
Better  far  off,  than — near,  be  ne'er  the  near'.® 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs  ;  I,  mine  with  groans. 

Queen.   So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moans. 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  I'll  groan,  the  way  being 
short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part ; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart.      {They  kiss. 

Queen.  Give  me  mine  ow^n  again  ;  'twere  no  good  part, 
To  take  oa  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart.      [Kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  v.ith  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay  : 
Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

[Exeunt. 


[4]  A  kiss  appears  to  have  been  an  established  circumstance  in  our  ancient  nup- 
tial ceremony.     STEEVENS. 

[5]  So,  in  the  book  of  Rutfi,  i.  15  :— «»  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  50  " 

STEEVENF. 

[6J  To  be  mver  the  nig/ier,  or  as  it  is  commonly  spoken  in  the  midiantl  cou.-i- 
ties,  nCer  tht  ne'er,  is,  to  make  no  advance  towards  the  good  desired. 

■» >  .  .      ,  .  ^..  JOHKSOX. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  in   the  Duke  of  York'^s  Palace.     Enter 

York,  and  his  Duchess. 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the  rest, 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

York.  Where  did  1  leave  ? 

Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 
Where  rude  misgoverned  hands,  from  windows'  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
W^ith  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course. 
While  all  tongues  cried^ — God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke! 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casoments  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage  ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
Vv'ith  painted  imag'ry,  had  said  at  once,^ — 
Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  ! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen  : 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard  !  where  rides  he  the  while  X 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  weil-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard  ;  no  man  cried,  God  save  him  : 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head  ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, — 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'J 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

[7]  Oiir  author  probably  wms  Ihiiikififf  of  the  painted  cloth03  tliat  v.-ere  hung  in 
the  streetR,  in  the  paeeants  that  were  exhibited  in  hia  own  tiaie  ;  in  which  the 
fgures  sotnetiiEf.s  had  iabels  issuing  froia  thsir  iroutba,  contaioing  senteoces  oX 
Sfratulatiw.    RIALOiN'E.  ■   • 
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But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events  ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bohngbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
AVhose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Duck.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  tliat  was  ; 
But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now  : 
I  am  in  parhament  pledge  for  his  truth, 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new^-made  king. 

Duch.   Welcome,  my  son  :  Who  are  the  violets  now, 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring  ?^ 

Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not  : 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time. 
Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs  and  triumphs  ? 

Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

Yoi^k.  You  will  be  there,  f  know. 

Aum.   If  God  prevent  it  not  ;   I  purpose  so. 

York.  What   seal  is  that,    that  hangs  without  thy  bo- 
som ?^ 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it : 
I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.   I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  ; 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
W^hich  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see. 
1  fear,  1  fear, 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear  ?     . 
'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  is  enter'd  into 
For  gay  apparel,  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself  ?  what  doth  he  with  a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me  :  I  may  not  show  it. 

[8]  So  Milton,  in  one  of  his  songs, 

" who  from  her  gretn  lap  throws 

"  The  yellow  cowslip  an;'  the  pale  primrose."     STEEVENS. 
[9]  The  seals  of  deeds  were  formerly  impressed  on  slips  or  labels  of  parchmei? 
a^tpendant  to  them.    MALONE. 
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York.  I  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[Snatches  it,  and  reads. 
Treason  !  foul  treason  I — villain  !  traitor  !  slave  ! 
Duch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
York.    Ho  !  who  is   within  there  ?      [Enter  a  ServanL- 
Saddle  my  horse 
God  for  his  meircy  !  what  treachery  is  here  i 
Duch.   Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  1  say  ;  saddle  my  horse  : — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  [Exit  Servant, 

Duch.   What's  the  matter  ? 
York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duch.  I  will  not  peace  : — What  is  the  matter,  son  ? 
Autn.  Good  mother,  be  content  ;  it  is  no  more  than 
My  poor  life  must  answer. 
Duch.    Thy  life  answer  ! 

Re-enter  Servant,  'with  boots, 
York.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  king. 
Duch.   Strike    him,    Aumerle. — Poor   boy,    thou    art 
amaz'd  : — 
Hence,  villain  ;  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

[To  the  Servant, 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 
Duch.   Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  hke  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  He  shall  be  none  ; 
We'll  keep  him  here  :   Then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.  Away, 
Fond  woman  !  were  he  twenty  times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him, 
As  I  have  done,  thou'dst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  ;  thou  dost  suspect, 
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That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 

And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son  : 

Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 

He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 

Not  hke  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin, 

And  3'et  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.  [Exit, 

Duch.  After,  Aumerle  ;  mount  thee  upon  his  horse  ; 

Spur,  post  ;  and  get  before  him  to  the  king, 

And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 

I'll  not  be  long  behind  ;   though  1  be  old, 

I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York  : 

And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 

Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardoned  thee  :  Away  ; 

Begone.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Windsor.     A  Room  in  the  Castle.     Enter  Bolingbroke,  as 
King  ;  Percy,  and  other  Lords. 

Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
'Tis  full  three  months,  since  I  did  see  him  last: 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found  : 
Inquire  at  London,  'mong'st  the  taverns  there,^ 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions  ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers  ; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  efleminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy.   My  lord,  some  two  daj^s  since  I  saw  the  prince  j 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 

Percy.  His  answer  was, — he  would  unto  the  stews  ; 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour  ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

fl]  This  is  a  very  proper  introduction  to  the  future  character  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  to  his  debaucheries  in  bis  youth,  and  his  greatness  in  his  manhood. 

JOHNSON. 

Shakespeare  seldom  attended  to  chronology.  The  prince  was  at  this  time  but 
twelve  years  old,  for  he  was. born  in  1388,  and  the  conspiracy  on  which  the  present 
Bpeae  is  idrmed,  was  discovered  ia  tiie  begioniiig  of  the  year  14Q0.    MALOiiSL 
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Boling.  As  dissolute,  as  desperate  :  yet,  through  both 
I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope, 
Whicli  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle,  hastily ^^ 

A^im.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Boling.   What  means 
Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly  ? 

Aum.  God  save  your  grace.     1  do  beseech  your  majesty, 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 
— ^What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 

Aum.  Forever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth,  [Kneels. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  m}^  roof  within  my  mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Boling.   Intended,  or  conmiitted,  was  this  fault  ? 
If  but  the  first,  how  heinous  ere  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

Aian.  Then  give  me  leave  that  1  may  turn  the  key, 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

Boling.   Have  thy  desire.  [Aumerle  locks  the  door. 

York.   [Within.]   My  liege,  beware;  look  to  thyself ; 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Boling.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  safe.  [Drawing. 

Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand  ; 
Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear. 

York.    [Within.]    Open    the   door,    secure,    fool-hardy 
king  : 
Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNGBROKE  opcns  the  door* 
Entsr  York. 

Boling.   What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak  ; 
Recover  breath  ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

Yoi'k.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise  past : 
I  do  repent  me  ;  read  not  my  name  there, 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 
' »  York.  'Twas,  villain,  ere  tby  haad  did  set  it  down.   - 
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I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king  ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  : 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Boling.  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy  I— 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  ! 
Thou  sheer,*  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  deiird  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son.^ 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd  ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies, 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  hes  : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life  ;  giving  him  breath, 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

Duch.   [Within.]  What  ho,    my  liege  !  for  God's   sake 

let  me  in. 
Boling.  What  shrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes  this  eager 

cry  ? 
Duch.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king  ;  'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door  ; 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before. 

Boling.  Our  scene  is  alter'd, — from  a  serious  things 
And  now  chang'd  to  Tfie  Beggar  and  the  King.* — 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in  ; 
I  know,  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 
York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins,  for  this  forgiveness,  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound  ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 
Enter  Duchess. 
Duch.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man  ; 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou  make  here  ? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

[2]  Sheer,   is  pellucid,  transparent.      Transparent  muslin  is  still  called  sbeer 
muslin      STEEVENS. 

[31  To  digress  is  to  deviate  from  what  is  right  or  regular.     STEEVENS. 
[^j  The  King  and  Beggar  was  perhaps  once  an  interlude.    STEEVENB.. 

11  Vol.  v., 
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Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient :  Hear  me,  gentle  liege. 

[Kneek. 

Boling,  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.  Not  yet,  1  thee  beseech  : 
Forever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees, 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
Till  thou  give  joy  ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[^Kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended  be. 

[Kneels. 
Ill  may'st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  ! 

Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his  face  j^ 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest  ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast  : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside  : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know  ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow  : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy  ; 
Ours,  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his  ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  up  ; 
But,  pardon,  first ;  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon — should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now  ; 
Say — pardon,  king  ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how  : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king  ;  say,  pardonnez  moi.^ 

Duch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  t. — 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land  ; 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there  : 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear  ; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 

[5]  That  is,  excuse  me,  a  phrase  used  wlieD  any  ttiing  is  civilly  denied.     The 
wbole  passage  is  such  as  I  could  well  wish  away.    JOHNSON. 
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Pitj^  may  move  thee,  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duck.   I  do  not  sue  to  stand, 
Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me* 

Duch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  I 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear  :  speak  it  again  ; 
Twice  saying  pardon,  Jotli  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.   With  all  my  heart 
I  pardon  him. 

Duch.    A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boling.   But   for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,^— and  the 
abbot, 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, — 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are  : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear. 
But  1  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  f  irewell, — and  cousin  too,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 

Duch.   Come,  my  old  son  ; — I  pray  God,  make  thee 

new.  \^Elxeuj(t, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Exton,  and  a  Servant. 

Exton.  Did'st  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words  he 
spake  ? 
Have  I  no  friend  zc'zVZ  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  P 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Serv.   Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.  Have  I  no  friend  F  quoth  he  ;  he  spake  it  twice. 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together  ;  did  he  not  ? 

Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  And,  speaking  it,  he  wistfully  look'd  on  me  ; 
As  who  should  say, — I  would,  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go  ; 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.  [Exeu7it, 

[6]  The  bn)t.her-in-Iaw  meant,  was  Jcbn  duke  of  Lxeter  ana  earl  of  Hunting- 
don  (own  brother  to  King  Richard  II.)  and  who  had  married  with  the  lady  Elizs-* 
betb,  lister  of  Henry  Bolingbroke.    THEOBALD, 
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SCENE  V. 

Poinfret.   The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle.    Enter  king  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  I  have  b.en  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  Hve,  unto  the  world  : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it  ; — Yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
J\Iy  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father  :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world  ; 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort, — 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and' do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word  :^ 

As  thus, — Come,  little  ones;  and  then  again,-— 
It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders  :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls  ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves, — 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars, 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks  refuge  their  shame, — 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 
And  none  contented  :   Sometimes  am  I  king  ; 
Then  treason  makes  we  wish  myself  a  beggar, 
And  so  I  am  :   Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again  :  and,  by-and-by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing  : — But,  whate'er  I  am, 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 


[7j  By  the  word,  I  suppose,  is  meant,  the  Aefy  word.    MALONEo 
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With  being  nothing. — Music  do  1  hear  ?  [Music, 

Ha,  ha  I  keep  time  : — How  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear, 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string  ; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numb'ring  clock : 
My  thoughts  are  minutes  ;   and,  with  sighs,  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch^ 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell :   So  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  : — but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bohngbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  th'  clock.^ 
This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more  ; 
For,  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love  ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 
Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 

K.  Rich.   Thanks,  noble  peer  ; 
The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  com'st  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog* 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.   I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king  ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  master's  face. 

[8]  That  is,  I  strike  for  him.     One  of  these  automatons  is  alluded  to  in  King 
Richard  HI.    Act  iv.  rc.  iii 

*'  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'st  the  stroke, 
"  Between  thy  begging  and  my  meditation  "     STEEVENS. 
[9]  The  word  sad  was  in  the  time  of  our  author  used  for  grave.    The  expressioa 
Till  then  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  that  grave,  that  gloomv  vi'lnin. 

>       .    .  STEEVEA^F> 
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O,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  I 
That  horse,  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid  ; 
That  horse,  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd  ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  Tell  me,  gentle  friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  disdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  backl 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand  ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?  Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse  1  why  do  I  rail  on  thee, 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 
Wast  born  to  bear  ?  I  was  not  made  a  horse  ; 
^nd  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Enter  Keeper,  with  a  dish. 
Keep.  Fellow,  give  .place  ;  here  is  no  longer  stay. 

[To  the  Groom* 
K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  away. 
Groom.    What    my  tongue    dares    not,    that  my  heart 
shall  say.  [Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  wilt  please  you  to  fall  to  ? 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep,  My  lord,  I  dare  not ;  sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  who 
Lately  came  from  th«  king,  commands  the  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  thee! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Beats  the  Keeper. 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help  1 

Enter  Exton  and  Servants,  armed. 
K.  Rich.    How    now  ?  what  means  death  in  this  rude 
assault  ? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 

[Snatching  a  weapon,  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kills  another^  then  Exton  strikes  him  doxvn. 
That  hand  shf^.ll  burn  In  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
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Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain 'd  the  kind's  own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul!  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die/ 

[Dies. 
Exton.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood  : 
Both  have  I  spilt  ^  O,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me — I  did  well, 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear  ; — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  VI. 

WiJidsor.    A  Room  in  the  Castle.     Flourish.     Enter  Boling- 
BROKE,  and  York,  with  Lords  and  Attendants. 

>Boling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear, 
Is — that  the  rebels   have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Glostershire  ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not 

Enter  Northumberland. 
Welcome,  my  lord  :  What  is  the  news  ? 

North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  happiness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent : 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Presenting  apaper^. 
^   Boling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains  ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 
Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  i  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  sir  Bennet  Seely  ; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors. 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Boling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be  forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  wzV/i  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Percy.  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  Westminster, 

[1]  The  representation  here  g.ven  of  the  king's  death  is  perfectly  atcreeahle  to 
Hall  and  HoliDshed.  But  the  fact  was  otherwise.  He  refused  food  Uv  several 
davs  and  rii-.d  of  abstineuce  and  a  broken  heart.  See  Walsinghani,  Otterbourne^ 
the  .\ionk  of  Evt<^ham.  the  contiuuator  of  the  History  of  Croylaad,  acd  the  acony- 
mous  Godstow  Ciirooicie.    RITSON. 
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With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave  ; 
But  here  is  Carhsle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Baling .   Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  rooi»> 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life  ; 
So,  as  thou  hv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife  :' 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  'with  Attendants  hearing  a  Coffin. 

Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  1  present 
Thy  buried  fear  :   herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Jlichard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Baling.  Exton,  1  thank  thee  not  ;  for  thou  hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I  this  deedw 

Baling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need. 
Nor  do  I  thee  ;  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  tuke  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour  : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. — 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  s€ul  is  full  of  woe, 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow  : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  1  do  lament, 
And  [5ut  on  sullen  black  incontinent  ; 
I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land. 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand  :— 
Blarch  sadly  ifter  ;  grace  my  mournings  here, 
Jn  weeping  after  tliis  untimel^^  bier.  [ExeunU 


HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


King  Hknky  IV.  Part  I.]  The  transactions  contained 
in  this  historical  drama  are  comprised  within  the  period  of 
about  ten  months  ;  for  the  action  commences  with  the 
news  brought  of  Hotspur  having  defeated  the  Scots  under 
Archibald  earl  of  Douglas  at  Holmedon,  (or  Halidown- 
hill,)  which  battle  was  fought  on  Holy-rood  day,  (the  14th 
of  September,)  1402  ;  and  it  closes  with  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Hotspur  at  Shrewsbury  ;  which  engagement  happened 
on  Saturday  the  21st  of  July,  (the  eve  of  Saint  Mary 
Magdalen,)  in  the  year  1403.  Theobald. 

This  play  v/as  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Feb.  25, 

1597,  by  Andrew  Wise.     Again,  by  M.  Woollf,  Jan.  9, 

1598.  For  the  piece  supposed  to  have  been  its  original, 
see  Six  old  Plays  on  which  Shakespeare  founded,  &lc.  pub- 
lished by  S.  Leacroft,  Charing-Cross.  Steevens. 

Shakespeare  has  apparently  designed  a  regular  connec- 
tion of  these  dramatic  histories  from  Richard  the  Second 
to  Henry  the  Fifth.  King  Henry,  at  the  end  of  Richard 
the  Second,  declares  his  purpose  to  visit  the  Holy  Land, 
which  he  resumes  in  the  first  speech  of  this  play.  The 
complaint  made  by  King  Henry  in  the  last  Act  of  Richard 
the  Second,  of  the  wildness  of  his  son,  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  frohcs  which  are  here  to  be  recounted, 
and  the  characters  which  are  now  to  be  exhibited. 

Johnson. 

This  comedy  was  written,  I  beheve,  in  the  year  1597. 
See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakespeare'' s 
Plays,  Vol.  II.  Malone. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  }  ..77. 

Prince  John  of  Lancaster,^       I  '''''  ^^  ^^''  ^'""S- 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,         }    r  -     i    .     1     1  • 

Sir  Walter  Blunt,  ]  fi''""^'  ^^  ^^'  ^'""S- 

Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester. 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  .Northumberland. 

Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  his  son,  ] 

Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 

Scroop,  archbishop  of  York. 

Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas. 

Owen  Glendower. 

Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Sir  John  Falstaff, 

PoiNs. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolfh. 

Lady  Percy,  wife  to  Hotspur,  and  sister  to  Mortimer. 
Lady  Mortimer,  daughter  to  Glendower,  and  wife  to  Mor- 
timer. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  hostess  of  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Lords,   Officers,  Sheriff^,   Vintner,   Chamberlain,    Drawers^ 
Two  Carriers,  Travellers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  England. 

[1]  The  persons  of  the  drama  were  originally  collected  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  has 
given  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  Prince  John,  a  mistake  which  Shakespeare 
lias  no  where  been  guilty  of  in  the^r^t  part  of  this  play,  though  in  the  second  he 
has  fallen  into  the  same  error.  King  Henry  IV.  was  himself  the  last  person  that 
ever  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster.  But  all  his  sons  (till  they  had  peerages, 
as  Clarence,  Bedford,  Gloucester,)  were  distinguished  by  the  nanrjc  of  the  royal 
"hou-e,  as  John  of  Lancaster,  Humphrey  of  Lancaster,  he.  and  in  that  proper 
style  t!ie  present  John  (who  became  afterwards  so  illustrious  by  the  title  of  Z^kA^c 
cf  Bedford,)  is  always  mentioued  in  the  play  before  us.        STEEVENS. 


FIRST  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  IV. 


ACT  I. 

f  CENE  I. — London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace.  Enter  King 
Henry,  Westmoreland,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and 
others. 

King  Henry. 

oO  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 

Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 

And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils* 

To  be  commenc'd  in  stronds  afar  remote. 

No  more  the  thirsty  Erinnys'  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood  ; 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 

Nor  bruise  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 

Of  hostile  paces  :  those  opposed  eyes, 

Which, — like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way  ;  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  alHes  : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife. 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.     Therefore,  friends, 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,^ 

[IJ  That  is,  let  us  soften  peace,  to  rest  awhile  without  disturbance,  that  she 
may  recover  breath  to  propose  new  wars.        JOHNSON. 

[2]  By  Erinnys  is  meant  the  fury  of  discord.        M.  MASON. 

[3]  The  lawfulness  and  justice  of  the  holy  wars  have  been  much  disputed ;  but 
perhaps  there  is  a  principle  on  which  the  question  may  be  easily  determined.  If  it 
be  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  to  extirpate  by  the  sword  all  other 
religions,  it  is,  by  the  laws  of  self-defence,  lawful  for  men  of  every  other  religion, 
and  for  Christiana  among  others,  to  make  war  upon  Mahometans,  simply  as  Ma- 
bometans.  as  men  obliged  by  their  own  principles  to  make  war  upon  Christians, 
and  only  lying  in  wait  till  opportunity  shall  promise  them  success.         JOHNSON. 

Upon  this  note  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the  following  observation  :  "  If  the  reader 
will  turn  to  the  first  scene  of  the  First  part  of  king  Henry  IV.  he  will  see  in  th« 
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(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  en2;ai^'d  to  fight,) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  Enghsh  shall  we  levy  ; 
Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers'  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
"Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old, 
And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you — we  will  go  ; 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now  : — Then  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree, 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.' 

West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question, 
And  many  limits*  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight  :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news  ; 
Whose  worst  was, — that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken, 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered  : 
Upon  whose  dead  corps  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,*  as  may  not  be. 
Without  much  shame,  re-told  or  spoken  of. 

K.  Hen.  It  seems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Break  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  land. 

West.  This,  match'd  with  other,  did,  my  gracious  lord  j 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy ,^  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmcdon  met, 

text  of  Shakespeare,  the  natural  feelings  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  workings  of  a  bigottetl,  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every 
jneience  to  hate  and  perserute  those  who  dissent  fioiii  his  creed  " — Gibbon's  Hist. 
Vol.  VI.  9,  4to.  edit.        HEED. 

[3]  Vor  expedition.  [4]  Limits  for  estimates.         W.ARBURTON. 

[5]  Thus  Holinshed,  " — such  shameful  villanie  executed  upon  the  carcasses  of 
the  dead  men  by  the  Welshwomen  ;  as  the  like  (1  doo  lieleeve)  hath  never  or 
sildomebeene  practised."     See  7'    JVnlsi/igham,  \}  557.         STEEVEIVS. 

[6J  Hoiinshed's  History  of  Scotland,  says-  "This  Harry  Percy  was  surnamed, 
for  his  often  pricking,  Henry  Hotspur,  as  one  that  seldom  times  rested,  if  there 
tvare  aaie  sfixvi^au*  be  doae  abroad."       TOLLET. 
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Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour  ; 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  shape  of  hkehhood,  the  news  was  told  ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse, 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-industrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  hghted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours  ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited  ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,^  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains  :  Of  prisoners,  Hotspur  took 
Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas  ;  and  the  earls  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.   In  faith, 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st  me 
sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son  : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue  ; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride  : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him, 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  prov'd, 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  call'd  mine — Percy,  his — Plantagenet ! 
Then  would  1  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts  : — What  think  you,  coz', 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners. 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpris'd. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps  ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

[7]  I  should  suppose,  that  the  author  might  have  written  either  haWd  or  bak'd, 
that  is,  encrusted  over  with  blood  driefi  upon  them.        STEEVEKS 

Balk  is  a  ridge  ;  and  particularly  a  ridge  of  land,  and  is  a  coamion  expression  in 
Warivickstiire  and  the  northern  counties.       WARTOIV. 
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West.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  WorcesteTj 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects  f 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,^  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this  ; 
And,  for  this  cause,  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
W^ill  hold  at  W^indsor,  so  inform  the  lords  : 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again  j 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered.^ 

West.  I  will,  my  hege.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace.     Enter   Henry, 

Prince  of  Wales,  and  'Falstaff. 

Fal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old 
sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping 
upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to  de- 
mand that  truly  which  thou  would'st  truly  know.*  What 
a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day  ?  unless 
hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks 
the  tongues  of  bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping- 
houses,  and  the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in 
flame-colour'd  taffata  ;  I  see  no  reason,  why  thou  should'st 
be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now,  Hal  :  for  we, 
that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  seven  stars  ;  and 
not  by  Phoebus, — he,  that  'wandering  knight  so  fair. 
And,  I  pray  thee,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king, — as, 
God  save  thy  grace,  (majesty,  I  should  say  ;  for  grace 
thou  wilt  have  none,) 

P.  Hen.  What  !  none  ? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth  ;  not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be 
prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

[8]  An  astrological  allusion.  Worcester  is  represented  as  a  malignant  star  that 
JnflueDced  the  conduct  of  Hotspur.        HENLEY. 

[9]  The  noetaphor  is  taken  from  acock,  who  in  his  pride  prunes  hinoself;  that  is, 
picks  off  the  loose  feathers  to  smooth  the  rest.  To  prune,  and  to  plume,  spoken 
of  a  bird,  is  the  same.        JOHNSON. 

[1]  That  is,  "  More  is  to  be  said  than  anger  will  suffer  me  to  say  ;  more  than 
can  issue  from  a  mind  disturbed  like  mine."        JOHNSON. 

[2]  The  Prince's  objection  to  the  question  seems  to  be,  that  Falstaff  bad  asked  in 
'he  night  Tvhat  was  the  time  of  the  day.        JOHNSON.  ~  -  ^ 
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P.  Hen.  Well,  iiow  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let 
not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body,  be  called 
thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  ;^  let  us  be — Diana's  foresters, 
gentlemen  cf  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon  :  And  let 
men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  government ;  being  governed 
as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon, 
under  whose  countenance  we — steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  say'st  well  ;  and  it  holds  well  too  :  for 
the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth  ebb  and 
floie  like  the  sea  ;  being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  bj"^  the 
moon.  As,  for  proof,  now  :  A  purse  of  gold  most  reso- 
lutely snatched  on  Monday  night,  and  most  dissolutely 
spent  on  Tuesday  morning  :  got  with  shearing — lay  by  ;* 
and  spent  with  crying — bring  in  :^  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a  flow 
as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  is  not 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the 
castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of 
durance  ?^ 

Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag  ?  what,  in  thy 
quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  1  to  do 
with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my  hostess 
of  the  tavern  ? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning,  many  a 
time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.   Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

Fal.  No  ;  I'll  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast  paid  all 
there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  tar  as  my  coin  would 
stretch  ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have  used  my  credit. 


[3]  There  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  pun  on  the  word  beauty,  -which  in  the  westerQ 
counties  is  pronounced  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  booty.        MALONE. 

[4]  i  e.  Swearing  at  the  passengers  they  robbed,  '  lay  by  your  arms' ;  or  rather, 
•  lay  by,'  was  a  phrase  that  then  signified  '  stand  still,'  addressed  to  those  who  were 
preparing  to  rush  forward.        WARBURTON. 

[5]  i  e  more  wine.        MALONE. 

[6]  To  understand  the  propriety  of  the  Prince's  answer,  it  must  l-e  remar'iced 
that  the  sheriflF's  officers  were  formerly  clad  io  butf.  So  that  when  FalstaT  asks 
•whether  his  '  hostess  is  not  a  sweet  vrench,'  the  prince  ask?  in  return,  whether  '  it 
%ill  not  be  a  sweet  thing  to  go  to  prison  by  running  in  debt  to  this  sneet  wencii ' 

JOHNSON. 

12  Vol.  V.  H  2  . 
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Fal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not  here  appar- 
ent that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — But,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet 
wag,  shall  there  be  gallows  standing  in  England  when  thou 
art  king  ?  and  resolution  thus  fobbed  as  it  is,  with  the 
rusty  curb  ol  old  father  antic  the  law  ?  Do  not  thou, 
when  thou  art  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No  ;  thou  shalt. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  O  rare  !  By  the  Lord,  Fll  be  a  brave 
gudge. 

P,  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already  ;  1  mean,  thou 
shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so  become  a 
rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well  ;  and,  in  some  sort  it  jumps  with 
my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits  V 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits  :  whereof  the  hang- 
man hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as  melan- 
choly as  a  gib  cat,®  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion  ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.^ 

P.  Hen.  What  say  est  thou  to  a  hare,'  or  the  melan- 
choly of  Moor-ditch  ?^ 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes  ;  and  art,  in- 
deed, the  most  comparative,^  rascalliest, — sweet  young 
prince, — But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with 
vanity.  I  would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where  a 
commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought :  An  old 
lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street 
about  you,  sir  ;  but  I  marked  him  not  :  and  yet  he  talk- 
ed very  wisely  ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he 
talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  did'st  well  ;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in  the 
streets,  and  no  man  regards  it.* 

[7]  Suit,  spoken  of  one  that  attends  at  court,  means  aptiition;  used  with  respect 
to  the  hungman,  means  t!ie  clothes  of  the  oiTender         JOHNSON. 

[8]  A  ^ib  cat  means.  I  know  not  why,  an  old  cat.         JOHNSON. 

[9j  1  suspect  that  by  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  ba<rpipe  is  meant  the  dull  croak 
of  a  frog,  one  of  the  native  musicians  of  that  waterish  county.         STEEVKNS. 

[1]  A  hare  may  be  considered  as  melancholy,  because  she  is  upon  her  form 
always  solitary  am'  accordiiig  to  the  piiysic  of  the  tinaes,  the  flesh  of  it  was  sup- 
posed to  generate  melancholy.        JOHNSON. 

[2]  Moor-ditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  surroundin";  the  city  of  London,  between 
Bishops;iate  and  Cripplegate,  opened  to  an  unwholesome  and  impas.'^able  morass. 

T.   VVAHTON. 

[3]  Comparative  here  means  .juick  at  compariacris,  or  fruitful  in  similes. 

JOHNSOif. 

[4]  Proverbs  i.  20  and  24.        H.  V/HITE. 
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Fal.  O  thou  hast  damnable  iteration ;  and  art,  indeed, 
able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upoa 
me,  Hal, — God  forgive  thee  for  it !  Before  I  knew  thee, 
Hal,  I  knew  nothing  ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak 
truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give 
over  this  life,  and  1  will  give  it  over  ;  by  the  Lord,  an  I 
do  not,  I  am  a  villain  ;  I'll  be  damned  for  never  a  king's 
son  in  Christendom. 

P.  Hen.  ^>Vhere  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow,  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  1*11  make  one  ;  an  I  do  not, 
call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me.^ 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee  \  from 
praying,  to  purse-taking. 

Enter  Poixs,  at  a  distance. 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal  ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a 
man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Poins  ! — Now  shall  we 
know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match.  O,  if  men  were  to  be 
saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for 
him  ?  This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain,  that  ever  cried; 
Stand,  to  a  true  man. 

P   Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal. — What  says  monsieur 
Remorse  ?  What  says  sir  John  Sack-and-Sugar  ?  Jack, 
how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that  thou 
soldesf  him  on  Good-friday  last,  for  a  cup  of  Madeira,  and 
a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Hen.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word,  the  devil  shall 
have  his  bargain  ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  pro- 
verbs, he  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Poins.  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy  word  v.ith 
the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening  the  devil. 

Poins.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning,  by 
four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill  :  There  are  pilgrims  go- 
ing to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders  rid- 
ing to  London  with  fat  purses  :  I  have  visors  for  j'ou  all, 
you  have  horses  for  yourselves  ;  Gadshill  lies  to-night 
in  Rochester  ;  I  have  bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night 
in  Eastcheap  ;    we  ma}^  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep  :    If  you 

[5]  Bajfitd  in  this  place  means  treated  lyitb  the  greatest  igaociiny  imasinable. 

TCLLBT. 
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will  go,  I  will  stuif  your  purses  full  of  crowns  ;  if  you  will 
not,  tarry  at  home,  and  be  hanged. 

FaL  Hear  me,  Yedward  ;  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and  go 
not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 

Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fed.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob  ?  I  a  thief?  not  I,  by  my  fliith. 

FaL  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fel- 
lowship in  thee,  nor  thou  earnest  not  of  the  blood  royal, 
if  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten  shillings. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  then  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a  madcap. 

FaL  Why,  that's  well  said. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at  home. 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou  art 
king. 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  Prince  and  me 
alone  ;  I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for  this  adven- 
ture, that  he  shall  go. 

FaL  Well,  may'st  thou  have  the  spirit  of  persuasion, 
and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  speakest  may 
move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  beheved,  that  the  true 
prince  may  (for  recreation  sake,)  prove  a  false  thief;  for 
the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance.  Farewell : 
You  shall  find  me  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring !  Farewell,  All- 
hallown  summer  !^  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Poins.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride  with  us 
to-morrow  ;  I  have  a  jest  to  execute,  that  I  cannot  man- 
age alone.  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill,  shall 
rob  those  men  that  we  have  already  way-laid ;  yourself, 
and  I,  will  not  be  there  :  and  when  they  have  the  booty, 
if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my 
shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  shall  we  part  with  them  in  setting 
forth  ? 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after  them,  and 
appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  at  our  plea- 
sure to  fail  ;  and  then  will  they  adventure  upon  the  ex- 
ploit themselves  :  whicli  they  shall  have  no  sooner  achiev- 
ed, but  we'll  set  upon  them. 

[d]  AU-liuUorvs,  is  All-h-^llo.\  nude,  or  All  saints'  day,  which  is  the  first  of  Novem- 
lter,fc5iiakesi)eare's  allusion  is  designed  to  ridicule  au  old  mau  with  youthful  pas- 
.jJOiiB.  STEEVEWS.  .   . 
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P.  Hen.  Ay,  but,  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know  us,  by 
our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other  appoint- 
ment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Poins.  Tut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see,  I'll  tie  them 
in  the  wood  ;  our  visors  we  v>'ill  change,  after  we  leave 
them;  and,  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,' 
to  immask  our  noted  outward  garments. 

P.  Hen.   But,  I  doubt,  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as 
true  bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back  ;  and  for  the  third, 
if  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees  reason,  I'll  forswear  arms. 
The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies 
that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we  meet  at  sup- 
per :  how  thirty,  at  least,  he  fought  with  ;  what  wards, 
what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured  ;  and,  in  the  re- 
proof® of  this,  hes  the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  I'll  go  with  thee  ;  provide  us  all  things 
necessar}^  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  in  Eastcheap, 
there  I'll  sup.     Farewell. 

Poins.  Farewell,  my  lord.  [Exit  Poins. 

P.  Hen.   I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness  : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun  ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  comej 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
B}^  so  much  shall  1  falsify  men's  hopes  f 

[7]  For  tke  nonce  is  an  expression  in  daily  use  amongst  the  commoD  people  in  Suf-  • 
folk,  to  signify  ompurposc  ;  for  tkf  twn.  HENLEY. 

[8]  Reproof,  is  confutation  JOHNSON. 

[9]  To  falsify  hope  is  to  exceed  hope,  to  give  much  where  men  hope  for  little. — 
This  speech  is  very  artfully  introduced  to  keep  the  Prince  from  appearing  vile  in 
the  opinion  of  the  audience;  it  prepares  them  for  hi?  future  reformation  ;  and  what 
is  yet  more  valuable,  exhibits  a  natural  picture  of  a  great  mind  offering  excuses  to 
itself,  and  palliating  those  follies  which  it  can  neither  justify  nor  forsake. 

,  JOHNSON.  / 
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And,  like  bright  meta]  on  a  sullen  ground. 

My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 

Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 

Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off, 

I'll  >o  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill  ; 

Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will.  [Exit, 

SCENE  III. 

T%e  same.  Another  Room  in  the  Palace.  Enter  King  Hek^- 
RY,  Northumberland,  Worcester,  Hotspur,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Blunt,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me  ;   for,  accordingly, 
Yo«.i  tread  upon  my  patience  :  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition  ;^ 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect. 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays,  but  to  the  proud. 

Wor.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too  w^hich  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.   My  lord, 

K.  Hen.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  see  danger 
And  disobedience  in  thine  eye  :  O,  sir, 
Your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow.' 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us  ;  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you.— 

[Exit  Worcester. 
You  were  about  to  speak.  [To  North. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 
Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  demanded, 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took, 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  deliver'd  to  your  mjesty  : 

[1]  Cowdi<jf)nfor(1isi)osi1ion.  ShaVPFpure  uses  it  very  I'requeiiUy  for  temper 
of  niiiid,  and  in  this  sense  ti:e  vulgar  atiil  nay  a  good  of  ill-fonditiooed  mau.  JOHN« 
.  [2]  Frontitr  was  aociently  used  for  forehead.  STEE  VEIJS. 
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Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But,  I  rememher,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  SAVord, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest  home  ; 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet  box,'  w^hicli  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again  ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 

Took  it  in  snuif  :* — and  still  he  smil'd,  and  talk'd  ; 

And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call'd  them — untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  question'd  me  ;  among  the  rest  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  w^ounds  being  cold, 

To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay,-* 

Out  of  my  griefs  and  my  impatience, 

Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what ; 

He  should,  or  he  should  not  ; — for  he  made  me  mad, 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,'  (God  save  the  mark  !) 

And  teUing  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  op  earth 

Was  parmaceti,  for  an  inward  bruise  ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 

That  villanous  salt-petre  should  be  digg'd 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy 'd 

So  cowardl}'  ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns. 

He  would  himself  hive  been  a  soldier. 

f  3]  Houncet-boi — A  small  bus  for  ra:i-i\  or  otiier  perfumes  then  in  fashion  :  the 
lid  of  ivhich,  being  cut  viith  open  vork,  gave  it  its  name;  from  poinsoner,  to  pricky 
pierce,  or  engrave  W  ARBURTOJV. 

[41  Snvffii  erjuivocaJly  used  for  anger  and  a  powder  taken  up  the  nose 

STEEVENS. 

[5]  A  popinjav  is  a  parrot.     JOHI\f=:ON. 

[6]  i.  e  pain.  In  our  aiicieut  translation.s  of  physical  treatises,  do/or  ventm  is 
cominonly  called  belly-grief.  STEEVENS. 
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This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said  ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation. 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 

Blunt.  The  circumstance  consider'd,  good  my  lord, 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said. 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told, 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 

0  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
V^hat  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now.' 

K.  Hen.   Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners  ; 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransome  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer  ; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower  ; 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indent  with  fears, 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve  ; 
For  J  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransome  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer  ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war  ; — To  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,^  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment^  with  great  Glendower  : 


[7j  Let  what  he  then  said  never  rise  to  inapeach  him,  so  he  unsay  it  now 

JOHNSO:!^. 
[81  "To  prove  the  loyalty  of  Mortimer."  says  Hotspur,  "  one  speaking  witness 
IS  sutticient;  lor  his  wounds  proclaino  his  loyalty,  those  mouthed  wounds  "  &c 

JOHNSON. 
[9]  Hardimfnt—^u   obsolete    word,   signifying    hardiness,  bravery,   stoutness. 
Spenser  is  frequent  in  bis  use  of  it.  STEEVENS.  ^louiucstw 
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Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they  drink,' 

Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood  ; 

Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks,* 

Ran  fearfull}^  among  the  trembhng  reeds, 

And  hid  his  crisp  head^  in  the  hollow  bank 

Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy* 

Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds  ; 

Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 

Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly  : 

Then  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie  him< 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower  ; 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  not  ashamed  ?  But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer  : 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you. — My  lord  Northumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son  : — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Blunt,  and  Train. 

Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them  : — I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so  ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What,  drunk  with  choler  ?  stay,  and  pause  awhile  : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 


'■  [1]  It  is  the  property  of  wounds  to  excite  the  most  impatient  thirst.  The  poet 
therefore  hath  with  exquisite  propriety  introduced  this  circumstance,  which  may- 
serve  to  place  in  its  proper  light  the  dying  kindness  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  who, 
though  suffering  the  extremity  of  thirst  from  the  agony  of  his  own  wounds,  yet,  not- 
withstanding, gave  up  his  own  draught  of  water  to  a  wounded  soldier.         ^ 

HE^  LiiY. 

[2]  This  passage  has  been  censured  as  sounding  nonsense,  which  represents  a 
stream  of  water  as  capable  of  fear.  It  is  misunderstood.  Severn  is  here  not  tbe 
flood,  but  the  tutelary  power  of  the  flood,  who  was  affrighted  and  bid  his  head  in  the 
hollow  bank.  JOHNSON. 


[3]  Crisp  is  curled.  STEEVENS. 

[4]  "  Never  did  policy  lying  open  to  detection  so  colour  its  workings. 


joHNSo:;^. 
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Re-enter  Worcester. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer? 
'Zo'jiids,  1  will  speak  of  him  ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him  : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  I'll  empty  all  these  veins, 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  th'  dust, 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  th'  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 
As  this  ingrate  and  cankered  Bolingbroke. 

North.  Brother,    the    king   hath    made    your    nephew 
mad.  [To  Wor. 

War.  Who  struck  this  heat  up,  after  I  was  gone  ? 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners  ; 
And  when  1  urg'd  the  ransome  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale  ; 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death,^ 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor.   I  cannot  blame  him  :   Was  he  not  proclaim'd, 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ?^ 

North.  He  was  ;  1  heard  the  proclamation  : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon  !)  did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition  ; 
From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  deposed,  and  shortly,  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whose   death,  we   in  the   world's  wide 
mouth 
Live  scandaiiz'd,  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you  ;  Did  king  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North.   He  did  ;  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  1  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king, 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starv'd. 
But  shall  it  be,  that  you, — that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man  ; 
And,  for  his  sake,  wear  the  detested  blot 

[5]  That  is,  an  eye  menacing  death.     Hotspur  seems  to  describe  the  king  as 
trembling  with  ra^e  rather  than  fear.  JOHNSON. 

[6]  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Vlarch,  who  was  born  in  1371,  was  declared  heir  ap* 

Sarent  to  the  crown  in  the  9th  j'earof  King;  Richard  11.  (1385.)  See  Grafton,  p.  347. 
lut  he  .vas  killed  in  Ireland  in  1398.  The  person  who  was  proclaimed  by  Richard 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  previous  to  his  la.st  voyage  to  Ireland,  was  Edmund 
Mortimer,  (the  son  of  Roger,)  who  was  then  but  seven  years  old;  but  he  was  not 
Percy's  wife's  brother,  but  her  nephew.  MALOKE. 
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Of  murd'rous  subornation, — shall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo  ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ? 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low, 
To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. — 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power, 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it!  have  done, — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  V 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  further  spoken, 
That  you  are  foolM,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
No  ;  yet  time  serves,  Avherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again  : 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  disdain'd^  contempt, 
Of  this  proud  king,  who  studies,   day  and  night, 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you, 
Even  with  the  bloody  pa}ment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say, 

War.   Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more  : 
And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And  to  30ur  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous  ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  adventurous  spirit. 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadf  ist  footing  of  a  spear.^ 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night : — or  sink  or  swim  :•— 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west. 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south. 
And  let  them  grapple  ; — O  !  the  blood  more  stirs, 
To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare. 

jYorth.   Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon  ; 


[7]    !"he  canker-rose  is  the  do?-rose,  the  flower  of  the  CyDOsbaton. 

STEEVENS. 
[3]  FordUJainful.  JOHNSON. 

I9j  That  is,  of  a  srear  laid  across.  WARBURTON. 
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Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks  ; 

So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear, 

Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities  : 

But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship  ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here,' 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 
I    Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prisoners, 

Hot.  ril  keep  them  all  ; 
By  heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not : 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.   You  start  away. 
And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes, — 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.   Nay,  I  will  ;  that's  flat  :— 
He  said,  he  would  not  ransome  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer  ; 
But  I  will  find  him,  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla — Mortimer  ! 
Nay,   , 

I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you, 
Cousin  ;  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke  : 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  prince  of  Wales,'— 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
rd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman !  I  will  talk  to  you, 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend, 
i     North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool 
""""■ — '  —  — — > 

11]  Figure  is  here  lised  equivocally.  As  it  is  applied  to  Hotspur's  speech  it  is  a 
rhetorical  mode;  as  opposed  to  form  it  means  appearance  or  shape. 

[2]  A  royster  or  turbulent  fellow,  that  fought  in  taverns,  or  raised  disorders  in  the 
Streets,  was  called  a  Swash-buckler,    In  this  sense  swoTd-"--'  '     "      s  here  used. 

)HNSON. 
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Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood  ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ? 

Hot,  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  scourg'd  with 
rods, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bohngbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — What  do  you  call  ihe  place  ? — 
A  plague  upon't  I — it  is  in  Gloucestershire  ; — 
'Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept  ; 
His  uncle  York  ; — where  I  first  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenspurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true  : 

Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy^ 

This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  ! 

Look, — -when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age^* 

And, — gentle  Harry  Percy, — and,  kind  cousin, — 

O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  ! — God  forgive  me  !— - 

Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again  ; 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'faith. 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransome  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland  ;  which, — for  divers  reasons, 
W^hich  I  shall  send  3'ou  written, — be  assur'd, 
Will  easily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord, —        [To  North. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, — 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd, 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is't  not  ? 

Wor.  True  ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation,^ 
As  what  I  think  mi^ht  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down  ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

[3]  i.  e.  what  a  deal  (f  candy  courtesy.  ^JALG^E. 

[4]  Alluding  to  what  [)assed  in  King  Richard,  a-t  2,  so.  3.  JGHjS'tjQJN'. 

[5]  EstimatioD,  for  conjecture.  WARBURTON. 
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Hot.  I  smell  it ;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North.   Before  the  g  ime's  a-foot,  thou  still  let'st  slip.^ 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plot : — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, — 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

War.   And  so  they  shall. 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 

Wor.  And  'tis  no  httle  reason  bids  us  speed, 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head  :'' 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt ;® 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  see  already,  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does  ;  well  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Wor.  Cousin,  farewell  : — No  further  go  in  this, 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly,) 
I'll  steal  to  GlendoAver,  and  lord  Mortimer  ; 
Where  you  and  Dougleis,  and  our  powers  at  once,       ' 
(As  I  will  fashion  it,)  shall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother  :  we  shall  thrive,  I  trust. 
''    Hot.  Uncle,  adieu  : — O,  let  the  hours  be  short. 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  sport ! 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Rochester.     An  Inn    Yard.     Enter  a  Carrier, 

with  a  Lantern  in  his  hand. 

1  Carrier. 

Heigh  ho  !  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  Pll  be  hanged  : 

Charles'  wain^  is  over  the  new  chimney,  and  yet  our  horse 

not  packed.     What,  ostler  ! 

[6]  To  let  slip,  is  to  loose  the  grevhount).  JOHNSON. 

[7]  A  head,  a  body  of  forces,         "   JOHNSON. 

[8]  This  is  a  natural  description  of  the  state  of  mind  between  those  that  have 
conferred,  and  those  that  have  received,  ol>ligations  too  sreat  to  be  satisfied.  That 
this  would  be  the  event  of  Northumberland's  disloyalty  was  predicted  by  king 
Richard  in  the  former  play.  JOHNSON. 

[9J  Charles's  wain,  is  the  vu!o;ar  name  given  to  the  constellation  called  the  Bear. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chorlts  or  Churls  wain.  RITSON. 
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Ost.  [Within.]  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  few 
flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers 
out  of  all  cess.' 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank*  here  as  a  dog,  and 
that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  hots  :^  this 
house  is  turned  upside  down,  since  Robin  ostler  died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow  I  never  joyed  since  the  price  of 
oats  rose  ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  most  villanous  house  in  all 
London  road  for  fleas  :   I  am  stung  like  a  tench. 

1  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mass,  there  is  ne'er  a 
king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I  have  been 
since  the  first  cock. 

2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden,  and 
then  we  leak  in  your  chimney  ;  and  your  chamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

1  Ca^'  What,  ostler !  come  away  and  be  hanged,  come 
away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes  ot 
ginger,'*  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing-cross. 

1  Car.  'Odsbody  !  the  turkies  in  my  pannier  are  quite 
starved. — What,  ostler ! — A  plague  on  thee  !  hast  thou 
never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canst  not  hear  ?  An  'twere 
not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  of  thee,  I 
nm  a  very  villain. — Come,  and  be  hanged  : — Hast  no  faith 
in  thee  ? 

[1]  Out  of  all  cess,  means  out  of  all  measure  :  the  phrase  being  taken  from  a  cess, 
a  tax  or  subsidy  ;  which  being  by  regular  and  moderate  rates,  when  anything  was 
exorbitant  or  out  of  measure,  it  was  said  to  be  out  of  all  cess.         WARBURTON'. 

[2]  Dank,  i.  e    wet,  rotten.        POPE. 

[3]  Bots  are  worms  i'  the  stomach  of  a  horse.        JOUKSON'. 

[4]  TYiB  loach  isa  very  small  fish,  but  so  exceedingly  prolific,  that  it  is  seldom 
found  without  spawn  in  it ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  practice  of  the  young  gallants  to 
swallow  loaches  in  wine,  because  they  were  considered  as  invigorating,  and  apt  to 
communicate  their  prolific  quality.  The  carrier  therefore  means  to  say,  that 
"  your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  as  fast  as  a  loach"  breeds,  not  fleas,  but  loaches. 

MASON. 

A  passage  in  Coriolanus  likewise  may  be  produced  in  support  of  the  interpreta- 
tion here  given  :—"  and  he  no  more  remembers  his  mother  than  an  eieht-year-old 
horse"  i.  e.  than  an  eight  year  old  horse  remembers  his  dam.        M  ALONE. 

[5]  As  our  author  in  several  passages  mentions  a  race  of  ginger,  I  thought  pro- 
per to  distinguish  ii  from  the  rase  mentioned  here.  The  former  sigDif.es  no  more 
than  a  single  root  of  it,  but  a  raze  is  the  Icdian  term  for  a  bale  of  it.  THEO. 
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Enter  Gadshill. 
Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.     What's  o'clock  ? 
1  Car.  1  think  it  be  two  o'clock.^ 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my  geld- 
ing in  the  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye  ;  I  know  a  trick  worth  two 
of  that,  i'faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when  ?  canst  tell  ? — Lend  me  thy  lantern, 
quoth  a  ? — marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged  first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to  come 
to  London  ? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I 
warrant  thee. — Gome,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll  call  up  the 
gentlemen  ;  they  will  along  with  company,  for  they  have 
great  charge.  [Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho  !  chamberlain  ! 

Cham.   [Within.]  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse. 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as — at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain  :  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picking  of 
purses,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labouring  ;  thou 
Jay'st  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chaynberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  master  Gadshill.  It  holds  cur- 
rent, that  I  told  you  yesternight  :  There's  a  franklin'^  in 
the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks 
with  him  in  gold  :  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  com- 
pany, last  night  at  supper  ;  a  kind  of  auditor  ;  one  that 
hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what.  They 
are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter  :  They  will 
away  presently. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  saint  Nicholas' 
clerks,®  I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I'll  none  of  it  :  I  pr'ythee  keep  that  for 
the  hangman  ;  for,  I  know,  thou  worship'st  saint  Nich- 
olas as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ?  if  I 
hang,   I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows  :   for,  if  1  hang,  old 

[6]  The  carrier,  who  suspecteii  Gadshill,  strives  to  mislead  him  as  to  the  hour, 
because  the  lirst  observation  made  in  this  scene  is,  that  it  was  four  n'cloei^. 

STEEVENS. 

[7]  A  franklin  is  a  freeholder.        M.MASON. 

[8j  St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  saint  of  sciiolars:  and  Nicholas,  or  old  Nick  is 
a  cant  name  for  the  devil.  Hence  he  equivocally  calls  robbers,  St.  JVicfiolas''s 
clerks.        WAUBURTON. 
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sir  John  hangs  with  me  ;  and,  thou  knowesl,  he's  no 
starvehng.  Tut !  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou 
dreamest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are  content  to 
do  the  profession  some  grace ;  that  would,  if  matters 
should  be  looked  into,  for  their  own  credit  sake,  make 
all  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,^  no  long- 
staff,  sixpenny  strikers  ;  none  of  these  mad,  mustachio 
purple-hued  malt-worms  :  but  with  nobility,  and  tran- 
quillity ;  burgomasters,  and  great  oneyers  ;'  such  as  can 
hold  in  ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak 
sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray  :*  And 
yet  I  lie  ;  for  they  pray  continually  to  their  saint,  the 
commonwealth  ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  Jiut  prey  on 
her  ;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her 
their  boots. 

Cham.  What,  the  commonwealth  their  boots  ?  will  she 
hold  out  water  in  foul  way  1 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquored  her.^ 
We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock  sure ;  we  have  the  receipt 
of  fern-seed,''  we  walk  invisible. 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith ;  I  think  you  are  more  be- 
holden to  the  night,  than  to  fern-seed,  for  your  walking 
invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  thou  shalt  have  a  share  in 
our  purchase,^  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  false 
thief. 

Gads.  Go  to  ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men. 
Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable.  Fare- 
well, you  muddy  knave.  [Exeunt. 

[9]  That  is,  with  no  padders,  no  wanderers  on  foot.  No '  long-staiT,  sixpenny- 
striker?.' — no  fellows  that  infest  the  roads  with  long  staffs  and  knock  roen  uown  for 
six-pence.  ■  None  of  these  mad  mustachio  purple-hued  naalt-worms,' — none  of 
those  whose  faces  are  red  with  drinking  ale.        JOHNSON. 

[1]  Perhaps  Shakespeare  wrote — onyers,  that  is,  public  accountayits  ;  men  pos- 
sessed of  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  state.        I\l  ALONE. 

[2J  '  Such  as  can  hold  in,'  mav  mean,  such  as  can  curb  old  father  antic  the  law, 
or  such  as  will  not  blab.        STEEVENS. 

[3]  .4  satire  on  the  chicane  in  the  courts  of  justice;  which  supports  ill  men  ia 
their  violations  of  the  law,  under  the  very  coverof  it.        WARBl'RTON. 

[4]  Fern  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  their  seed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  so 
small  as  to  escape  the  sight.  Those  who  perceived  that  fern  was  propagate-!  by 
semination,  and  yet  could  never  see  the  seet;,  were  much  at  a  loss  for  the  solution 
of  thedifficuly  ;  and  as  wonder  always  endeavours  to  augment  itself,  they  a.s<Tibed 
to  fero-seed  many  strange  properties,  some  of  which  the  rustic  virgins  have  not 
yet  forgotten  or  exploded.         JOHNSON. 

[5]  FuTchast  is  the  term  used  in  law  ibr  any  thing  not  inherited  but  acquired. 

JOHNSON. 

Anciently  the  cant  term  for  stolen  gods.        STEEVENS. 

13  Vol.  V.  I 
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SCENE  II. 

The  road  by  Gadshill.     Enter  Prince   Henry  and  Poins  : 

Bardolph  and  Peto,  at  some  distance. 

Poins.  Come,   shelter,  shelter  ;  I  have    removed  Fal- 
staff 's  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet. 

P.  Hen.  Stand  close. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Pal.  Poins  !  Poins,  and  be  hanged  !  Poins ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney ed  rascal  ;  What  a 
brawling  dost  thou  keep  ? 

Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal? 
^   P.  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  I'll  go 
seek  him.  [Pretends  to  seek  Poms. 

Fal.  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company  :  the 
rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied  him  I  know  not 
where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  b}'  the  squire  further 
afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to 
die  a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing 
Ihat  rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any 
time  this  two-and-twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched 
with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the  rascal  have  not  given 
me  medicines  to  mal^e  me  love  him,^  I'll  be  hanged  ;  it 
could  not  be  else  ;  I  have  drunk  medicines. — Poins  ! — 
Hal  I — a  plague  upon  you  both  ! — Bardolph  ! — Peto  ! — I'll 
fctarve,  ere  I'll  rob  afoot  further.  An 'twere  not  as  good 
a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true  man,  and  leave  these  rogues, 
I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth. 
Eii^ht  yards  of  uneven  ground,  is  three-score  and  ten 
jniles  afoot  with  me  ;  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know 
it  well  enough  :  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be 
true  to  one  another  !  [They  whistle.']  Whew  ! — A  plague 
upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues  ;  give  me 
my  horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  j'e  fat-guts  !  lie  down  ;  lay  thine  ear 
close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread 
of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down  ?  'Sblood,  I'll  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot 
again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer.  What 
a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt'  me  thus  ? 

fe]  Alluding  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  love-ponder.        JOHNSON. 
[7]  To  CO/7,  is  to  fool,  to  trick  ;  hut  the  prince  taking  it  in  another  sense,  oppose* 
iV  Dy  vncuU,  that  is  unhorst.        JGHIn  t-Oiv. 
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P.  Hen.  Thou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art  un- 
eolted. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee.  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my  horse  : 
good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue!  shall  I  be  your  ostler ! 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thy  own  heir-apparent  gar- 
ters !®  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this.  An  I  have  not 
ballads  made  on  j^ou  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup 
of  sack  be  my  poison :  When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and 
afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill» 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Poins.  O,  'tis  our  setter  :  I  know  his  voice. 
Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What  news  ? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye  ;  on  with  j^our  visors  ;  there's 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ;  'tis  going  to 
the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  he,  you  rogue  ;  'tis  going  to  the  king's  tav- 
ern. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

P.  *Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the  narrow 
lane  ;  Ned  Poins,  and  I  will  walk  lower  :  if  they  'scape 
from  your  encounter,  then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.   Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds  !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.   W^hat,  a  coward,  sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your  grand- 
father ;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  W^ell,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the  hedge  ; 
when  thou  needest  him,  there  thou  shalt  find  him.  Fare- 
well, and  stand  fast. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be  hanged. 
P.  Hen.   Ned,  where  are  our  disguises  ? 
PoiJis.  Here,  hard  by  ;  stand  close. 

[Exeunt  P.  Henry  and  Poins. 

[81  Alluding  to  the  order  of  the  garter,  in  which  he  was  eoroUed  as  he:r-ar^ 
parent.        JOHNSOIS. 
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Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I ; 
rery  man  to  his  business. 


Enter  Travellers. 

1  Trav.  Come,  neighbour  ;  the  boy  shall  lead  our 
horses  down  the  hill  :  we'll  walk  afoot  a  while,  and  ease 
our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand. 

Trav.  Jesu  bless  us  ! 
'    Fal.  Strike  ;  down  with  them  ;  cut  the  villains'  throats  . 
Ah !  whorson  caterpillars  !  bacon-fed  knaves  1  they  hate 
us  youth  :  down  with  them  ;  fleece  them. 

1  Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours,  forever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbeUied^  knaves  ;  are  ye  undone  ?  No, 
ye  fat  chuffs  ;*  I  would  your  store  were  here  !  On,  bacons, 
on  !  What,  ye  knaves  ?  young  men  must  live  :  You  are 
grand-jurors,  are  ye  ?  We'll  jure  ye,  i'faith. 

[Exe.  Falstaff,  4'C.  driving  the  Travellers  out. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  a7id  Poins. 
P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men  :  Now 
could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  to  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for   a 
month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

Poins.  Stand  close,  I  hear  them  coming.  , 

Re-enter  TJiieves. 
Fal.  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and  then  to  horse 
before  day.     An  the  Prince  and  Poins  be  not  two  arrant 
cowards,    there's    no    equity  stirring :   there's    no    more 
valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money.  [Rushing  out  upon  them. 

Poins.  Villains. 

[As  they  are  sharing,  the  Prince  and  Poins  set  upon 
them.     Falstaff,  after  ablow  or  triDo,  and  the  rest, 
run  away,  leaving  their  booty  oehind  them.'\ 
P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease.     Now  merrily  to  horse  : 
The  thieves  are  scatter'd,  and  possess'd  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other  j 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 

[9]  That  is.  fat  and  corpulent.        STEEVENS. 

[1]  Chuff,  is  tlie  same  word  wilh  cvff,  both  signifying  a  clown,  and  being  in  aU 
probability  derived  from  a  Haiioa  word  of  the  latter  sound.        RITSON. 
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And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  ; 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Poms.  How  the  rogue  roar'd  !  [EcceunJ. 

SCENE  III. 

Warkworth.    A  Room  in  the  Castle.    Enter  Hotspur,  read- 
ing a  letter.^ 


But^  for  mine   own  part,  my  lordy  I  could  be  Tsvell 

contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your 
house — He  could  be  contented, — Why  is  he  not  then  ?  In 
respect  to  the  love  he  bears  our  house  : — he  shows  in 
this,  he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  house. 
Let  me  see  some  more.  The  purpose  you  undertake,  is 
dangerous ; — Why,  that's  certain  ;  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a 
cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink  :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out 
of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  Tlie 
purpose  you  undertake,  is  dangerous ;  the  friends  you  have 
named,  uncertain  ;  the  time  itself,  unsorted  ;  and  your  zvhole 
plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition. — • 
Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a 
shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-brain 
is  this  ?  By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was 
laid  ;  our  friends  true  and  constant :  a  good  plot,  good 
friends,  and  full  of  expectation  :  an  excellent  plot,  very 
good  friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this  ?  Why, 
my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  action.  'Zounds,  an  I  were  now  by  this 
rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not 
my  father,  my  uncle,  and  myself?  lord  Edmund  Mortimer, 
my  lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not, 
besides,  the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to 
meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month  ?  and  are 
they  not,  some  of  them  set  forward  already  ?  What  a 
pagan  rascal  is  this  '?  an  infidel  ?  Ha !  you  shall  see  now, 
in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the 
king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  divide 
myself,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  slum- 
med milk  with  so  honourable  an  action  !  Hang  him !  let 
him  tell  the  king  :  We  are  prepared  :  I  will  set  forward 
to-night. 

[2]  T,his  letter  ivas  from  George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  in  Scotland. 

•      Mr.  Edwards's  MS.  Notes, 
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Enter  Lady  Percy. 
How  now,  Kate  ?  I  must  leave  you  within  these  two  hours. 

Lady.     O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  oflence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth  ; 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks  ; 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers,  I  by  thee  have  watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars  : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed  ; 
Cry,  Courage  ! — to  the  f  eld  !     And  thou  hast  talked 
Ofsalhes,  and  retires;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  pahsadoes,  frontiers,^  parapets  ; 
Of  basihsks,*  of  cannon,  culverin  ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransome,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  the  'currents*  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thus  hath  so  bestir'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.    O,  what  portents  are  these. 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot,  What,  ho  !  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from  the  sheriff? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 
.Serv.   It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

[3]  Frontiers  formerly  meant  not  onlv  the  bounds  of  different  territories,  but 
also  the  forts  built  along,  or  near  those  limits.  STEEVENS. 

[4]  A  basilisk  is  a  cannon  of  a  particular  kind.  STEEVENS. 

[51  i.  e.  the  occurrences.  Ifl  oM  laDguages  Qccunent  was  used  instead  of  occnn 
nncr^  MALONE.        ... 
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Well,  I  will  back  him  straight  :  O  esperance  l^ 

Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.  [Exit  Serv. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot,  What  say'st,  my  lady  ? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  My  horse, 
My  love,  my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  I 
A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen, 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     In  faith, 
I'll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title  ;  and  hath  sent  for  you, 
To  line  his  enterprize  :   But  if  you  go 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.   Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  f.iith,  ril  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away, 
Away,  you  trifler  ! — Love  ? — I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate  :  this  is  no  world, 
To  play  with  mammets,^  and  to  tilt  with  lips  : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack'd  crowns,® 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horse  ! — 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  would'st  thou  have  with  me  ?. 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  1  do  you  not,  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then  ;  for,  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  or  no. 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'horse-back,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate  ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout : 
Whither  I  must,  I  must  ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise  ;  but  yet  no  further  wise, 

[6]  This  was  the  motto  of  the  Percy  family.  MALONE. 

[7]  Puppets.  JOHNSON. 

[8]  Cracked  crowns,  signifies  at  once, '  cracked  money'  and  a  '  broken  head.' 
'  Current,'  will  apply  to  both;  as  it  refers  to  money,  its  sense  is  well  known;  as  it 
is  applied  to  a  broken  bead,  it  insinuates  that  a  soldier's  wounds  entitle  him  to  uni- 
veKai  reception.  JOHNSON  .       .    ,   .  . 
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Than  Harry  Percy's  wife  :  constant  you  are  ; 

But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy, 

No  lady  closer  ;  for  I  well  believe, 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know  j 

^nd  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate ! 

Lady.  How  !  so  far  ? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you,  Kate  ? 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  j'^ou  go  too  ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. — 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  must,  of  force.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

■Eastcheap.  A  Room  in  the  Boards  Head  Tavern.  Enter 
Prince  Henry  a7id  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and 
lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poins.  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst  three 
or  four  score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the  very  base 
string  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash 
of  drawers  ;  and  can  call  them  all  by  their  christian  names, 
as — Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis.  They  take  it  already  upon 
their  salvation,  that,  though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet 
i  am  the  king  of  courtesy  ;  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no 
proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff ;  but  a  Corinthian,^  a  lad  of  met- 
tle, a  good  boy, — by  the  Lord,  so  they  call  me  ;  and  wh^n 
I  am  king  of  England,  I  shall  command  all  the  good  lads  in 
Eastcheap.  They  call — drinking  deep,  dying  scarlet  :  and 
when  you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry — hem  !  and 
bid  you  play  it  off. — To  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  profi- 
cient in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any 
tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life.  I  tell  thee, 
Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour,  that  thou  wert  not  with 
me  in  this  action.  But,  sweet  Ned, — to  sweeten  which 
name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clap- 
ped even  now  in  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker ;'  one 
that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life,  than — Eight 
shillings    and    sixpence.,     and — You     are     'welcome ;    with 

[9]  CorfnfWan,  a  wencher.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  A  tapster,  an  under-drawer.  Skink  h  drink,  and  skinJcer  is  one  that  serves 
drink  at  table.  JOHXSOX  - 
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this  shrill  addition, — Anon,  anon,  sir!  Score  a  pint  of  bas- 
tard in  the  Half-moon,  or  so.  But,  Ned,  to  drive  away 
the  time  till  Falstaif  come,  I  pr'ythee,  do  thou  stand  in 
some  by-room,  while  I  question  my  puny  drawer,  to  w  hat 
end  he  gave  me  the  sugar  ;  and  do  thou  never  leave  call- 
ing— Francis,  that  his  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but — 
anon.  Step  aside,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  precedent. 

Poins.  Francis  ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poins.  Francis  1  [Exit  PoiNS. 

Enter  Fraiccis.* 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into  the  Pome- 
granate, Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Fursooth,  five  year,  and  as  much  as  to— 

Poiyis.   [Within.]   Francis  ! 

Frail.   Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years  I  by'rlady,  a  long  lease  for  the 
clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou  be  so  va> 
liant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture,  and  to  show 
it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir  !  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the  books  in 
England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poins.   [IVithin.]   Francis  ! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  see, — about  Michaelmas  next  I  shall  be— 

Poins.   [Within.]   Francis  ! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir. — Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis  :  For  the  sugar 
ihou  gavest  me, — 'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't  not? 

Fran.   O  lord,  sir  I  I  would,  it  had  been  two.  ^ 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound  :  ask 
me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 

Poins.   [Within.]  Francis  ! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,    Francis  ?    No,    Francis  :    but  to-mop- 

[2]  This  scene,  helped  by  the  distraction  of  the  drawer,  and  grimaces  of  the 
Prince,  may  entertain  upon  the  stage,  but  adurds  not  much  delight  to  the  readerr 
Tbe  author  has  judiciously  made  it  short.  JOH^'SO>''. 

Vol.  V.  I  2 
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morrow,  Francis  ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday ;  or,  indeed, 
Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord  ? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crystal-but- 
ton, nott-pated,^  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,*  caddis-garter,* 
smooth-tongue,  Spanish  pouch, — 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard^  is  your  only 
drink  :  for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  canvas  doublet 
will  sully  :  in  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot  come  to  so  much. 

Fran.   What,  sir  ? 

Poins.   \Within.~\  Francis  f 

P.  Hen..  Away,  you  rogue  ;  Dost  thou  not  hear  them 
call  1  [Here  they  both  call  him  :  the  dranver  stands  amazed, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What !  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear*ftt  such  a 
calling  ?     Look  to  the  guests  within.  [Exit  Francis.] 

My  lord,  old  sir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are  at  the 
door  ;   Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open  the 
door.      [Exit  Vintner.]     Poins ! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves  are 
at  the  door  ;  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye  ; 
what  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this  jest  of  the 
drawer  ?  come,  what's  the  issue  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have  show'd 
themselves    humours    since    the    old    days     of    goodman 

[3]  A  persoa  is  said  to  be  r\oit-pated  v,  hen  the  hair  was  cut  short  and  round. 

PERCY. 

[i]  The  Prince  intends  to  ask  the  drawer,  whether  he  will  rob  his  master,  whom 
he  denotes  by  many  contemptuous  distinctions.  JOHNSON. 

Tn  Barret's  Alvearie,  an  old  I-atin  and  English  dictionary,  printed  in  l.'iQO,  T  find 
a  fuke  colour  explained  as  being  a  colour  between  russet  and  black,  andisrendered^ 
iah^i\n,puUus.  STEEVENS 

[5]  Caddis  was,  1  believe,  a  kind  of  coarse  ferret.  The  garters  of  Shake<;neare'9 
time  were  worn  in  sight,  and  consequently  were  expensive.  He  who  would  subnnt 
to  wear  a  coarser  sort,  was  probably  calledby  this  contemptuous  distinrtion. 

^"^EEVENS. 

[6]  Bastard  was  a  kind  of  sweet  'vine.  The  prince  finding  the  waiter  not  able,  or 
not  willing  to  understand  his  insti.?atioji,  yuzzles  Liin  with  unconnected  j)ratl!e,  aa4, 
(irJYes  him  aw;jy.  JOHNSON. 
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Adam,  to  ihe  pupil  age  of  this  present  ivvelve  o'clock  at 
midnight.  [Re-enter  Francis  xn^ith  raine.]  What's  o'clock, 
Francis  ? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer  words 
than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman  ! — His  industry 
is — up-stairs,  and  down-stiiirs  ;  his  eloquence,  the  parcel 
of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,^  the 
Hotspur  of  the  north  ;  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven 
dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breidvfast,  washes  his  hands  and  says 
to  his  wife, — Fye  upon  this  quiet  life  I  Irvantzvork.  O  my 
sweet  Harry,  says  she,  hozv  numy  hast  thou  killed  to  day? 
Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench,  says  he  ;  and  answers,  Some 
fourteen,  an  hour  after  ;  a  trifle,  a  trifle.  I  pr'ythee,  call 
in  Falstaff ;  Til  play  Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn  shall 
pi  ly  dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  Rivo,^  says  the  drunkard. 
Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and  Peto. 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack.      Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too  !  marry,  and  amen  ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy 
— Ere  I  lead  this  life  long.  Til  sew  nether-stocks,  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cow- 
ards !  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue 
extant  ?  [He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet 
tale  of  the  son  P  if  thou  did'st,  then  behold  that  com- 
pound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too  :  There 
is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man  :  Yet 
a  covvard  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it ;'  a 

[7]  The  drawer's  answer  had  interrupted  the  train  of  the  Prince's  discourse.  He 
was  proceeding  thus,  "  I  am  now  of  all  humours   that    have  shewed  themselves 

huojours 1  am  not  yet  ot  Percy's  inind," — that  is,  I  am  wiUing  to  indulge  myself 

in  gaiety  and  frolic,  and  try  all  the  vuritie?  of  human  life.  "  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's 
mind,"  who  thinks  all  the  time  lost  that  is  not  spent  in  bloodshed,  forgets  decency 
and  civility,  and  has  nothing  but  tlie  barren  talk  of  a  brutal  soldier.        JOHNS. 

[8]  Ribi,  that  is,  drink.        HA:iMER. 

[9]  Our  author  might  have  written — pitiful-hearted  Tilan,  who  mellid  at  thz- 
srjtet  tale  of  his  son;  i.  e.  of  Phaeton,  who,  by  a  plausible  story,  won  on  the  easy 
nature  of  his  father  so  fai-,  as  to  obtain  from  him  the  guidance  of  his  own  chariot  for 
a  day.         STEEVENS. 

I]]  Sack,  the  favourite  beverage  of  sir  John  Falstaff,  was,  according  to  the  in- 
formatioQ  of  a  very  old  geatleman,  a  liquor  compounded  of  sherrv,  cyder,  sad 
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villanous  coward. — Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack  ;  die  when 
thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  up- 
on the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring. 
There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England  ; 
and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old  :  God  help  the 
while  !  a  bad  world,  I  say  !  I  would,  I  were  a  weaver  ;  I 
could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing  :-  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
I  say  still. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  wool-sack  ?  what  mutter  you  ? 

Fal.  A  king's  son  !  If  1  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  subjects 
afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear 
hair  on  my  face  more.     You  prince  of  Wales  ! 

P.  Hen,  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man  !  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer  me  to  that  ;  and 
Poins  there  ? 

Poins.  'Zounds,  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward, 
I'll  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward  !  I'll  see  thee  damned  ere  I  call 
thee  coward  :  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pound,  I  could 
run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the 
shoulders,  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back  :  Call  you 
that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  a  plague  upon  such  backing  ! 
give  me  them  that  will  face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  : 
— I  am  a  rogue,  if  1  drunk  to  day. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain  !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since  thou 
drunk'st  last. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  still, 
say  I.  [He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of  us  here^ 
have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is  :  a  hundred  upon 
poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.   What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  1  were  not  at   half-sword  with  a 

sugar,  fc'ometiines  it  should  seem  to  have  been  brewed  with  eggs,  i.  e  mulled. 
And  that  the  vintners  played  tricks  -v^ifh  it,  api>eurci  from  FaJstaff's  charge  in  the 
test.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  known;  the  sweet  wine  so  called,  being 
apparently  of  a  quite  ditferent  nature.        RITFON. 

[2]  lathp  persecution  of  the  protestant?  in  Flantlers  under  Philip  II.  those  who 
came  over  iijfo  Englai^u  on  that  orcafcion.broujrlit  with  them  the  woollen  manuiacto- 
ry.  '1  hese  v.en?  Calvinjsti,  who  were  alwavs  distinguished  fer  their  love  of 
PsalBjody.        WARBURTOJy, 
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dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
mirtcle.  I  lun  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet; 
four,  through  the  hose ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and 
through  ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw,  ecce  signurn. 
I  never  dealt  better  since  1  was  a  man  :  all  would  not  do. 
A  plague  of  all  cowards  ! — Let  them  speak  :  if  they, 
speali  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the 
sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Hen.   Speak,  sirs  ;  how  was  it  ? 

Gads.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, 

Fal.   Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads.   And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of  them; 
or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew.^ 

Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh 
men  set  upon  us, 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in  the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all  ;  but  if  I  fought 
not  with  lifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish  :  if  there 
were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then 
am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

Poins.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  some  of 
them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for  :  for  I  have  pep- 
pered two  of  them  :  two,  I  am  sure,  1  have  paid  ;  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — if  I 
tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse.  Thou 
knowest  my  old  ward  ; — here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
point.     Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, 

P.  Hen.   What,  four  ?  thou  said'st  but  two  even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal  ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at 
me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven 
points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  Why,  there  were  but  four,  even  now. 

Fal.   In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

[31  The  natives  of  Palestine  were  called  fJehrfns.  by  way  of  distinction  from  tbC 
stranger  Jens  deDorainated  Greeks.        STEEVENS. 
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P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone  ^  we  shall  have  more 
anon. 

Fal.   Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.   Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These 
Dine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, 

P.  Hen.   So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.   I'heir  points  being  broken, 

Poins.   Down  fell  their  hose.'' 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground  :  But  I  followed  me 
close,  came  in  foot  and  hand;  and,  with  a  thought,  seven 
of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous  !  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out 
of  two  ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  misbegot- 
ten knaves,  in  Kend.iP  green,  came  at  my  back,  and  let 
drive  at  me  ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  could'st 
not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  lliese  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them  ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why,  thou 
clay-brained  guts  ;  thou  knotty-pated  fool  ;  thou  whore- 
son, obscene,  greasy  tallow-keech,*" — 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  is  not  the 
truth,  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could'st  thou  know  these  men  in 
Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  could'st  not  see 
thy  hand  ?  come  tell  us  your  reason  ;  What  sayest  thou 
to  this  ? 

Poiiis.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No  ;  were  1  at  the 
strappado,''  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell 
you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  ! 
if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no 
man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

[4J  To  understand  Poins's  joke,  the  double  meaDing  of  point  must  be  remember- 
ed, which  signifies  the  sharp  end  of  a  weapon,  and  the  lace  of  a  garment.  The 
cleanly  phrase  for  letting  down  the  hose,  ad  leviindum  alvuua,  was,  to  untruss  a  point. 

JOHNSON. 

[3]  Kendal  in  Westmoreland,  is  a  place  famous  for  making  cloths,  and  dying 
them  with  several  bright  colours         STEEVFNS. 

[6]  A  keeck  of  lallow  is  tlie  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  a 
round  lum[>,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  chandler.  It  is  the  proper  word  in  use 
DOW.        PERCY. 

A  keech.  is  what  is  called  a  tallow-loaf  in  Sussex,  and  in  its  form  resembles  the 
rotundity  of  a  fat  man's  belly         COI-LINS. 

[7]  The  strappado  is  when  the  jjersoD  is  drawn  up  to  his  height,  and  then  suddenly 
to- let  him  fall  half  vay  with  a  jerk,  which  not  only  breaketh  bis  arms  to  piecee, 
but  also  shaketh  all  his  joints  out  of  joint.        STEE  VEIN'S. ,  * 
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P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin  ;  this  san- 
guine coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back-breaker, 
this  huge  hill  of  tlesh  ; 

Fal.  Away,  you  sturvehng,  you  elf-skin,^  you  dried 
neats-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-lish, — O,  for  breath 
to  utter  \vhat  is  like  thee  I — you  tailor's  yard,  you  sheath, 
you  bow-case,  you  vile  standing  tuck  ; 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again  i 
and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons, 
hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Poins.   Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four  ;  you  bound 

them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. Mark  now, 

how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down. — Then  did  we  two 
set  on  you  four  :  and,  with  a  word,  out-faced  you  from 
your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you  here 
in  the  house  : — and,  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away 
as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy, 
and  still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf  What 
a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done  ; 
and  then  say,  it  was  in  tight  ?  What  trick,  what  device, 
what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  tind  out,  to  hide  thee 
from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Poins.  Come,  let's  hear,  Jack  ;  what  trick  hast  thoa 
now  ? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made 
ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters  :  Was  it  for  me  to  kill 
the  heir  apparent  !  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ? 
Why,  thou  knowest,  1  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules  :  but 
beware  instinct  ;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince. 
Instinct  is  a  great  matter  ;  1  was  a  coward  on  instinct. 
I  shall  think  the  better  o\  myself  and  thee,  during  my 
life  ;  I,  for  a  Vcdiant  hou,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince. 
But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  gl  id  you  have  the  money. — 
Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors  ;  watch  to-night,  pray  to-mor- 
row.— Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of 
good  fellowship  come  to  you  !  What,  shall  we  be  merry  ? 
shall  we  have  a  play  extempore  ? 

P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  shall  be,  thy 
running  away. 

Fal.  Ah!  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 

[8]  Shakespeare  had  historical  authority  for  the  leanness  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Stowe,  speaking  of  him,  says,  "  he  exceeded  the  mean  stature  of  men,  his  ueck 
long,  body  slender  anUleau,  and  his  bones  small."       STEEVEif  S 
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Enter  Hostess. 

Host.  My  lord  the  prince, 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess  ?  what  say'st 
thou  to  me  ? 

Host.  Mtrry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the  court 
at  door,  would  speak  with  you  :  he  says,  he  comes  from 
your  fither. 

P.  Hen.  Give  hin^  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal 
man,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

Fal.   What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 

Fai.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  ? 
•— Shidl  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

P.  Hen.   Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 

Fal.   'Faith,  and  Til  send  him  packing.  [Exit. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs;  byVlady,  you  fought  fair; — so 
did  you,  Peto  ; — so  did  you,  Bardolph  :  you  are  lions 
too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will  not  touch  the 
true  prince  ;  no, — fyc  ! 

Bard.   'Faith,  1  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  Tell  me  now  in  earnest,  How  came  Falstaff 's 
sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger  ;  and  said,  he 
would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he  would  make 
you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight  ;  and  persuaded  us  to  do 
the  hke. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear-grass, 
to  make  them  bleed  ;  and  then  to  beslubber  our  garments 
with  it,  and  to  sv/ear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men.^  I 
did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  year  before,  1  blushed  to 
hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,'  and  ever 
since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore  :  Thou  hadst  fire  and 
sv/ord*  on  thy  side,  and  yet  thou  ran'st  eiway  ;  Wliat 
instinct  hadst  thou  for  it  ? 

[9]  i.  e.  the  men  with  ■whom  they  fought,  of  honest  men  opposed  to  thieves. 

JOHNSON. 

[1]  Manour,  or  mainonr,  or  inaynnur,  an  old  law  term,  (from  Uie  French  mainavtt 
or  maiiier,  Lat.  manu  tractare,)  signifies  the  thing  which  a  thief  takes  away  or  steals: 
and  to  be  taken  with  the  luanour,  or  mainour,  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  stolen 
about  him,  or  doing  an  unlawful  -act,  Jlagra7ile  delicto,  or,  as  we  say,  in  the  feet. 
The  expieshion  is  much  used  in  the  forest  laws.  HAWKINS. 
.    [2J  The  fire  was  in  his  face.    A  red  lace  is  termed  a  fiery  face.         JOHNSQ^f . 
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Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ?  do  you  be- 
hold these  exhalations  ? 
P.  Hen.   I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 
P.  Hen.  Hot  livers^  and  cold  purses. 
Ba)-d.   Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 
P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter. 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 
Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone.    How  no\r, 
my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  ?*  How  long  is't  ago,  Jack^ 
aince  thou  saw'st  thine  own  knee  ? 

Fal.  My  own  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hal, 
I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist  ;  I  could  have  crept 
into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring  :  A  plague  of  sighing  and 
grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  hke  a  bladder.  There's  villan- 
ous  news  abroad  :  here  was  sir  John  Bracy  from  your 
father  ;  you  must  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That  same 
mad  fellow  of  the  north,  Percy;  and  he  of  Wales,  that 
gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado,  and  made  Lucifer  cuckold, 
and  swore  the  devil  his  true  liege-man  upon  the  cross  of  a 
Welsh  hook,^ — what,  a  plague,  call  you  him  ? — 

Poins.  O,  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen  ;  the  same  ; — and  his  son-in-law 
Mortimer  ;  and  old  Northumberland  ;  and  that  sprightly 
Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'horseback  up  a  hill 
perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  his  pistol 
kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him ;  he  will 
not  run. 

P.  Hen.  W^hy,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then,  to  praise 
him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  O'horseback,  ye  cuckoo  !  but,  afoot,  he  will  not 
budge  a  foot. 

[3]  i.  e.  drunkenness  and  poverty.  To  drink,  was.  in  the  language  of  those  times, 
to  heat  the  liver.  JOHNSON 

[4]  S<>7nbaj/ is  the  stuflnng  of  clothes.  Stubbs  in  bis  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  1595, 
observes  that  in  his  time,  "  the  dcublettes  were  so  hard  quilted,  stuffed,  bo?nbasted, 
and  sewed,  as  they  could  neither  work,  nor  yet  well  play  in  them ; — they  were 
stuffeo  with  foure,  five,  or  sixe  pound  of  bombast  at  least."     Bombast  is  cottnn. 

STEEVENS. 

[51  The  Welsh  hook  is  probably  a  weapon  of  the  satEe  kiad  with  the  Lochabar 
ase.  STEEVENS. 

14  Vol.  V, 
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P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is  there  too, 
and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps^  more  :  Wor- 
cester is  stolen  hwaj  to-night  ;  thy  father's  beard  is  turned 
white  with  the  news  ;  you  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as 
stinking  mackarel/ 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a  hot  June, 
and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall  buy  maidenheads  as 
they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundreds. 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true  ;  it  is  like,  we 
shall  have  good  trading  that  way. — But,  tell  me,  Hal,  art 
thou  not  horribl}^  afeard  ?  thou  being  heir  apparent,  could 
the  world  pick  thee  out  three  such  enemies  again,  as  that 
fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Glendower  ? 
Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  th}'  blood  thrill  at  it  ? 
,    P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith  ;  I  lack  some  of  thy  instinct. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow,  when 
thou  comest  to  thy  father:  if  thou  love  me,  practise  an 
answer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  examine  me 
upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content  : — This  chair  shall  be  my  state, 
this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,  thy  golden 
sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious  rich  crown, 
for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of  thee< 
now  shalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  to 
make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  have 
wept ;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  king 
Cambyses"^  vein. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg.^ 
;  Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech  : — Stand  aside,  nobility. 

Host.  This  is  excellent  sport,  i'faith 


EG]  A  name  of  riiiicule  given  to  the  Scots  from  their  blue  bonnets.  JOHNSON. 
7]  In  former  times  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  was  known  by  the  value  of  land, 
as  now  by  the  price  of  stocks.  Before  Henry  the  Seventh  made  it  safe  to  serve  the 
king  reenant,  it  was  the  practice  at  every  revolution,  for  the  conqueror  to  confiscate 
the  estates  of  those  that  opposed,  and  perhaps  of  those  that  did  not  assist  him. 
Those,  therefore,  that  foresaw  the  change  of  government,  and  thought  their  estates 
in  daager,  were  desirous  to  sell  them  in  haste  for  something  that  might  be  carried 
away.  JOHNSON 

[8]  "  A  lamentable  tragedv,  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth,  containing  tlie  life  t!l 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia      By  Thomaa  Preston."        THEOBALD. 

1^91  My  obeisance  to  my  father.  JOHNSON.-,  -  » 
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Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears  are  vain. 

Host.  O,  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  countenance ! 

Fal.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful  queen^ 
For  fears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  O  rare  !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these  harlotry 
players,  as  I  ever  see. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot  ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain. — 
Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy 
time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied  :  for  though  the 
camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows, 
yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears. ^ 
That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word, 
partly  ray  ov/n  opinion  ;  but  chiefly  a  villanous  trick  of 
thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip,  that 
doth  warrant  me.  If  then,  thou  be  son  to  me,  here  lies 
the  point  ; — Why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed 
at  ?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher,*  and' 
eat  blackberries  ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the 
son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses  ?  a  question 
to  be  ask'd.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast 
often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the 
name  of  pitch  :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report, 
doth  defile  ;  so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest  :  for, 
Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears  ; 
not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion  ;  not  in  words  only,  but  in 
woes  also  : — And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I 
have  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Hen.   What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your  majesty? 

Fal.  A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent;  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  car- 
riage ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by'rlady, 
inclining  to  threescore  ;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his 
name    is  Falstaff ;  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given, 


[1]  This  whole  speech  is  supremely  comic  The  simile  of  camomile  used  to  il- 
lustrate a  contrary  effect,  brings  to  my  remembrance  an  observation  of  a  late  writer 
of  some  merit,  whom  the  desire  of" being  witty  has  betrayed  into  a  like  thought. 
Me!jning  to  enforce  with  great  vehemence  the  mad  temerity  of  young  soldiers,  he 
remarks,  that  "  though  Bedlam  be  in  the  road  to  Hossden,  it  is  out  of  the  way  to 
promotion."  JOHNSON. 

[2]  i.  e.  truant;  io  mich  is  to  lurk  out  of  sight,  a  hedge-creeper.  WARB— A 
nicher,  I  believe,  means  oDly  a  lurking  thief,  distinguished  from  eae  more  daripfi~ 
ilEED. 
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he  deceiveth  me  ;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks. 
If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit 
by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  vir- 
tue in  that  Falstaff :  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish.  And 
tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where  hast 
thou  been  this  month  ? 

P.  He?i.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou  stand 
for  me,  and  Til  play  my  father. 

fal.  Depose  me  ?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  ma- 
jestically, both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the 
heels  for  a  rabbet-sucker,^  or  a  poulter's  hare. 

P.  Hen.   WeD,  here  I  am  set. 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand  : — judge,  my  masters. 

P.  Hen.   Now,  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  ] 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Fal.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false  : — nay,  I'll  tickle 
ye  for  a  young  prince,  i'faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boj'^  ?  henceforth 
ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from 
grace  :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
fat  old  man  :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion.  Why  dost 
thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting- 
hutch*  of  beastliness,  that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that 
huge  bombard  of  sack,^  that  stuffed  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that 
roasted  Manningtree  ox  with  the  pudding  in  his  belly,  that 
reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that 
vanity  in  years  ?'^  Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and 
drink  it  ?  wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon 
and  eat  it  ?  wherein  cunning,^  but  in  craft  ?  wherein  crafty, 
but  in  villany  ?  wherein  villanous,  but  in  all  things  ^ 
wherein  w^orthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would,  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you  f 
Whom  means  your  grace  ? 


[3]  Rabbet-sucker,  ia,  I  suppose,  a  sucking  rabbet.  The  jest  is  in  comparing 
himself  to  something  thin  and  little.  So  a  poulterer^ s  hare  ;  a  hare  hung  up  by  the 
binil  leg:s  without  a  skin,  is  long  and  slender.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  The  wooden  receptacle  into  which  the  meal  is  bolted.  STEEVENS. 

m  A  bombard  is  a  barrel.  STEEVENS 

[6]  The  Vice,  Iniquity,  and  Vanity,  were  personages  exhibited  in  the  old  morali- 
ties. MALONE. 

[7]  Cunning  was  not  yet  debased  to  a  bad  meaning;  it  signified  knowing,  or  skil- 
ful.       JOHNSON. 
.  [8]  i.  e.  go  ao  faster  thau  1  can  follow.    Let  me  know  your  meajaiirg.       JOHNF 
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P.  Hen.  That  viilanous  abominable  misleader  of  youth. 
Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 
Fed.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.   I  know,  thou  dost. 

Fal.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in  my- 
self, were  to  sa}^  more  than  I  know.  That  he  is  old,  (the 
more  the  pity.)  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it :  but  that  he 
is  (saving  your  reverence,)  a  whoremaster,  that  I  utterly 
deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked! 
If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that 
I  know,  is  dimmed  :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 
Banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph,  banish  Poins  :  but  for  sweet 
Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant 
Jack  Falstaff,  and  therefore  more  valiant,  being  as  he  is, 
old  Jack  Falstaff,  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company, 
banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company  ;  banish  plump  Jack, 
and  banish  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.   I  do,  I  will.  [A  knocking  heard, 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Francis,  and  Bardolph. 
Re-enter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  ;  the  sheriff,  with  a  most 
monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue  !  play  out  the  play  :  I  have  much 
to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff. 

Re-enter  Hostess,  hastily. 

Host.  O  Jesu,  my  lord,  my  lord  I 

Fal.  Heigh,  heigh  !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick  : 
What's  the  matter  ? 

Host.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the  door  : 
they  are  come  to  search  the  house  ;  Shall  I  let  them  in  '? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece  of 
gold,  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without 
seeming  so. 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major :  if  you  will  deny  the  sheriff, 
so  ;'  if  not,  let  him  enter  :  if  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well 
as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up  I  I  hope,  I 
shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter,  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,    hide    thee   behind   the  arras  ; — the    rest 


[1]  Falst^.f  clearly  intend';  a  quibble  between  the  urincijial  oPicer  of  a  cnruora- 
tion,  now  cViled  a  mayor,  to  whom  the  sheriff  is  generally  next  in  rank,  and  one  of 
the  parts  of  a  logicsJ  proposition.  RITSONr 
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walk  up  above. Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face,  and 

good  conscience. 

FaL  Both  which  I  have  had  :  but  their  date  is  out,  an4 
therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

{^Exeunt  all  hut  the  Prince  and  Poins. 

-    P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 
Now,  master  sheriff ;  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue  and  cry 
Hath  follow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord  ; 
A  gross  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here  ;* 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employ'd  him. 
And,  sheriff,  1  will  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time, 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man, 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  chargM  v/ithal  : 
And  so  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 

Sher.  I  will,  my  lord  :   There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen.  It  may  be  so  :  if  he  have  robb'd  these  men, 
He  shall  be  answerable  ;  and  so,  farev/ell. 

Sher.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.   I  think  it  is  good  morrow  ;  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.   Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[^Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.   This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's. 
Go,  call  him  forth. 

Poins.  Falstaff ! — fast  asleep  behind  the  arras,  and  snort- 
ing like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath  :  Search  his 
pockets.      [Poins  searches.'\     What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Poins.   Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  see  what  they  be  :  read  them. 

Poins.   Item,  A  capon,  2s.  2d. 
Item,  Sauce,  4d. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  6s.  8d. 

[2]  Every  reafler  miiM  rPscret  that  "^^hal-espeare  would  not  pive  himsplf  the  trouble 
to  fiirii'-^h  Prince  Henry  with  ^cme  more  panlonatle  excuse,  vilhout  obliging  him 
to  havf  re'ourse  to  an  absolute  false hi.oi.  and  that  too  uttered  uuder  the  sanction 
ef  so  strong  an  assurance.  £iTfIEVtJN'S 
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Item,  Anchovies,  and  s<ick  after  supper,  2s.  6d. 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  but  one  halfpenny  worth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ! — What  there  is 
else,  keep  close  ;  we'll  read  it  at  more  advantage  :  there 
let  him  sleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the  court  in  the  morning  : 
we  must  all  to  tlie  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honoural)ie. 
ril  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot;  and,  I  know, 
his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score.^  The  money 
shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advantage.  Be  with  me 
betimes  in  the  morning  ;  and  so  good  morrow,  Poins. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.  [Exeunt-. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Bangor.     Jl  Room  in  the  Archdeacon^ 9  House. 
Enter   Hotspup.,    Worcester,    Mortimer,  and  Glen- 

DOWER. 

Mortimer. 
These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure, 
And  our  induction*  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer, — and  cousin  Glendower,— r 

Will  you  sit  down  ? 

And,  uncle  Worcester  : — A  plague  upon  it! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 
Sit,  cousin  Percy  ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur : 
For  b}^  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale  ;  and,  with 
A  rising  sigh,  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glend.   I  cannot  blame  him  :  at  my  nativity, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets  ;^  and,  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.   Why,  so  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 


[3]  i    e.  It  will  kill  him  to  march  so  far  as  twelve  score  yards.         JOHNSON. 

F4J  i   e    entrance,  besinniua.         JOHNSON 
5]   A  c-fisff  wa=;a  sreat  lijrht    et  ii|iou  a  Ijeacou,  light-house,  or  watch-tower; 
from  the  French  \Tord  croissetie,  a  HUierross,  because  the  beacoDs  bad  ancientlj 
crosses  oa  the  top  oi  them.        HAK.>JER.  . 
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But  kitten-d,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Glend.  I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  born. 

Hot.  And  I  say,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 
,     Glend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,    the  earth  did 
tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature^  often  times  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions  :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb  ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,'  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth, 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

Glend.  Cousin,  of  many  men 
I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that  at  my  birth, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes  ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark  d  me  extraordinary  ; 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  fife  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
W^here  is  he  living, — clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, — 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think,  there  is  no  man  speaks  better  Welsh  : — 
I  will  to  dinner. 

Mort.  Peace,  cousin  Percy  ;  you  will  make  him  mad. 

Glend.   I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hot.   Why,  so  can  I  ;  or  so  can  any  man  : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend.   Why,  1  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
The  devil. 

[6]  The  poet  has  here  taken  from  the  perver'^eness  aud  contrariousness  of  Hots' 
pur's  tpmper,  an  opportunitv  of  raisine;  his  chara'-ter  bv  a  very  rational  anil  philo- 
sopl  ifal  1  onfutatioi!  of  snpf  rs< it  1011'=  error.         JOHNSON 

(7J  Beldame  is  not  used  here  as  a  term  of  cooteinpt,  but  iQ  the  sCDse  of  ancient 
mother.     Belle-age,  Fr.        STEEVENS. 
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Hot.  And  1  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil, 
By  telhng  truth  ;  Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. — - 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  ril  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

Mort.  Come,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power  :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him, 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  ! 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map  ;  Shall  we  divide  our  right, 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mort.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  hmits,  very  equally  : 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto,'' 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assign'd  : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower  :— and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn  : 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute,) 
To-murrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth, 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  pov.er, 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbiuy. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days  : — 
Within  that    space,  \To  Glend.]  you    may    have  drawn 

together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glend.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords, 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come  : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave  ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  3'^ou. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  here,* 

[7]  i.  e.  tothissiiot  (jKiiiitinj.:  tolde  mafi  )         MALONIO. 

[8j  A  moieti/  was  fre(iueatly  used  dy  tiie  wiitorsof  Shdkesp'^a'-e'sase,  as  a  portion 
of  any  thiag,  though  liot  divided  into  two  eqi;jl  j.citti;.        Ttl  ALONE. 

Vol.  V.  K 
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In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours  : 

See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 

And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 

A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out.^ 

I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up  ; 

And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run, 

In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly  : 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 

To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

,     Glend.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall,  it  must  ;  you  see,  it  doth. 

Mort.  Yea, 
But  mark,  how  he  bears  his  course,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side  ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much, 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor.  Yea,  but  a  httle  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land  ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot.  I'll  have  it  so  ;  a  Uttle  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.   Will  not  you  ? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot.   Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glend,  Why,  that  will  I 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you  then, 
Spe-ak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glend.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you  5 
For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  English  court  :' 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue*  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  caustic  turn'd,^ 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree  ; 

[9]  A  cnntlf.  is  a  rr,rnrr,  or  piece  oi  any  thing. — ^-Canton,  Fr.  canto,  Ital. 
g'gnify  a  cornrr.        STEKVENS. 

[1]  Owen  Glenilower,  v.liosc  real  name  w?.s  Owpn  ap-Gryffyth  Vaughan,  took 
f'ue  name  of  Giyn.'lour  or  Gleiidower  fror/i  t!ie  lordship  of  Glymlourdwy.  of  which 
be  was  owner.  He  was  crownerl  I'rince  of  Wales  in  the  year  M02.  and  for  near 
twelve  yeai-s  was  a  vcrv  formidable  «>nemy  to  the  English.  He  died  in  great  dis- 
tres-j  in  1115.         JVIALOXK.  [2]  The  English  langua:;e.         JOIIA'SON._ 

\:i]  Tin  word  cnnUlesllch.  whifh  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  line  is  written 
.jci;iithck  Ju  the  quartos,  and  ^o  ic  wa  >  iT'jnouacfd.        fcTEE ViCJS  8. 
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And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry  ; 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Glend.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care  :  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend  ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drav>-n  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glend.  The  moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  bj'  night : 
I'll  haste  the  writer,*  and,  withal. 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  lience  : 
I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  nud. 
So  much  she  doateth  on  her  Mortimer.  [Exit. 

Mart.  Fye,  cousin  Percy  I  how  you  cross  my  father  ! 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose  :  sometimes  he  angers  me, 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant,^ 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies  ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  cUp-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  hon,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what,-— ■ 
He  held  me,  but  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours, 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names. 
That  were  his  lackeys  :  I  cried,  humph, — and  well, — go 

But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house  : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mort.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman  ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  prolited 
In  strange  concealments  ;^  valiant  as  a  lion, 
And  wond'rous  affable  ;  and  as  bountiful 
As  (nines  of  India.      Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect, 

[4]  He  means  the  writer  of  the  articles         POPE. 

[5]  This  alludes  to  an  old  piojihesy,  which  is  said  to  have  induce.'!  Owen  Glen- 
dower  to  take  arras  against  king  Henrv  POPE. 

[6]  These  two  sen'-ele.ss  nno^osyllibles  seera  to  have  been  added  by  some  foolish 
player,  purposely  to  destroy  the  uieasiirp.         RITSON. 

[7]  Skilled  iii  wouJerfulsejretd.        JCH^'SON. 
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And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope, 

When  you  do  cross  his  humour  ;  'faith,  he  does  : 

I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive, 

Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done, 

Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof; 

But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 

f     Wor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame  f 

And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 

To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 

You  must  needs  lea^n,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault : 

Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage,  blood, 

(And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you,) 

Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 

Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government. 

Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain  : 

The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 

Loseth  men's  hearts  ;  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 

Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 

Beguihng  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  school'd  ;  good  manners  be  your  speed  } 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Re-enter  Glendower,  mith  the  ladies. 

Mort.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me, — 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 

Glen.    My  daughter  weeps  ;  she  will  not  part  with  you, 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too,  she'll  to  the  wars. 

Mort.  Good  father,    tell  her, — that  she,  and  my  aunt 
Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glendower  speaks  to   his    daughter   in   Welsh,  and 
she  anszi^ers  him  in  the  same, 
ixlend.  She's    desperate    here  ;    a    peevish    self-will'd 
harlotry, 
One  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[lAtdy  M.  speaks  to  Mortimer  m  Welsh. 
Mori.  T  understand  thy  looks  :  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pourest  dov/n  from  these  swelHng  heavens, 
1  am  too  perfect  in  ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee.       [Lady  M.  speaks. 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 

[8]  This  is  a  mode  of  speech  ^vitli  which  I  am  not  afrjufiitited.     Perhaps  it  might 
iOTfiad,  too  wilful  blunt,  or,  too  v.iliul  bent.        JOIlIStiO^^ 
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And  that's  a  feeling  disputation  : 

But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 

Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language  ;  for  thy  tongue 

Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd, 

Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 

With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad. 

[Lady  M.  speaks  again, 

Mort.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this. 

Glend.   She  bids  you, 
Upon  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down,^ 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  3'our  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness  ; 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep,* 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  sit,  and  hear  her  sing^. 
By  that  time  will  our  book,^  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend.  Do  so  ; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence  j 
Yet  straight  they  shall  be  here  :  sit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down  : 
Come,  quick,  quick  ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy  lap. 

Lady  P,  Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

[Glendower  speaks  some  Welsh  words,  and 
then  the  ?misic  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive,  the  devil  understands  Welsh  ; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he's  so  humorous. 
3y'r  lady,  he's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P.  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but  musical ;  for 
you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours.  Lie  still,  ye 
thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl  in  Irish.. 

Lady  P.  Would'st  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot.  No. 

[9]  It  was  the  custom  in  this  country,  for  many  ages  to  strew  the  floors  with 
rushes,  as  we  now  cover  them  with  carpets.  JOHiVSON. 

[1  j  She  will  lull  you  by  her  song  into  soft  tranquillity,  in  which  you  shall  be  so 
aear  (o  sleep  as  to  be  free  from  perturbation,  and  so  much  awake  as  to  be  sensible 
of  pleasure;  a  state  partaking  of  sleep  and  wakefulness,  as  the  twilight  of  flight  ac* 
day.  JOHNSON.  ~  ° 

~  12]  Our  paper  conditiore.  JOHNSOrf .  . 
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Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither  ;   'tis  a  woman's  fault. 

Lady  P,  Now  God  help  thee  ! 

Hot.   To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.    What's  that  ? 

Hot.  Peace  !  she  sings.  [Jl  Welsh  Sang  sung  by  Lady  M, 
Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.   Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth  1  'Heart,  you  swear  like 
a  comfit-maker's  wife  !  Not  you,  in  good  sooth  ;  and.  As 
true  as  I  live  ;  and,  As  God  shall  mend  me  ;  and,  As  sure 
as  day  : 

And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths, 
As  if  thou  never  walkd'st  further  than  Finsbury, 
Swe-fir  me,  Kate,  hke  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath  ^  and  leave  in  sooth. 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread,^ 
To  velvet-guards,*  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

Lady  P.   I  will  not  sing. 

Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-breast 
teacher.*  An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll  away  within 
these  two  hours  ;  and  so  come  in  when  ye  will.        [Exit. 

Gler.d.  Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer  ;  you  are  as  slow, 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book's  drawn  ;  we'll  but  seal,  and  then 
To  horse  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

London.     Jl  Room   in  the  Palace.     Enter   King   Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales.,  and  Lords. 
K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  I, 
Must  have  some  conference  :  But  be  near  at  hand. 

For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 


[3]  i.  e.  protestations  as  common  as  the  letters  which  children  learn  from  an  al- 
phabet of  gingerbread  What  we  now  call  spice  gingerbread  was  then  called  pepper 
gingerbread.     STEE  VENS.  Such  protestations  as  are  uttered  by  the  makers 

of  gingerbread.  MALONE. 

[4]  To  such  as  have  their  clothes  adorned  with  shreds  of  velvet,  wnich  was,  1 
suppose,  the  finery  of  cockneys.     JOHNSON.  "  The  cloaks,  doublets,"  &c. 

says  Stubbs  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  "  were  guarded  with  velvet  guards,  or  else 
raced  with  costly  lace."  STEEVENS. 

rsi  The  neut  way  is  the  nearest  way,  STEEVENS. 
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I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so, 

For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done,/ 

That  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 

He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me  ; 

But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life,^ 

Make  me  beUeve, — that  thou  art  only  mark'd  ' 

For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven, 

To  punish  my  mis-treadings.     Tell  me  else, 

Could  such  inordinate,  and  low  desires, 

Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts. 

Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society. 

As  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  grafted  to, 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ?   ' 

P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would,  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal  : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg, 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd,^ —  ^ 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear,—- 
By  smiling  pick-thanks,®  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 

K.  Hen.  God  pardon  thee  ! — yet  let  me  wonder,  Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
"Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied  ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood  : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd  ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  fore-think  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company  ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession  ;^ 


8] 


In  the  passages  of  thy  life.  STEEVENS. 

Reproof  here  roean?  disproof.  M.  MASON. 

8]  i   e.  oflBcious  parasites.  PTEEVENS. 

[SJ  True  to  him  that  had  then  possession  of  the  crown,  JOHNSON. 
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And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 

A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 

By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir, 

But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at  : 

That  men  would  tell  their  children,  This  is  he; 

Others  would  say, — Ifliere  ?  which  is  Bolingbroke  ? 

And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven,* 

And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility, 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 

Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths^ 

Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  new  ; 

My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 

Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  state, 

Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 

And  won,  by  rareness,  such  solemnity. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

Vvith  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits,* 

Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burn'd  :  carded  his  state  ;* 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools  ; 

Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns ; 

And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 

Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative  :"* 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 

EnfeofTd  himself  to  popularity  :' 

That  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes,^ 

They  surfeited  with  honey  ;  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded  ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 

As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 

[1]  The  meaning,  I  apprehend  13,— I  was  so  affable  and  popular  that  I  engrossed 
the  devotion  and  reverence  of  all  men  to  myself,  and  thus  defrauded  heaven  of  its 
worshippers.  MALONE. 

[2]  Rash  is  heady, thoughtless:  Bavin,  is  brushwood,  which, fired,  burns  fiercely, 
but  is  soon  out.  JOHNSON. 

[3]  Uy  carding  his  state,  the  King  means  that  his  predecessor  set  his  consequence 
tx)  hazard,  played  it  away  (as  a  man  lose.s  his  fortune)  at  cards.        RITSON. 

[1]  Of  every  boy  whose  vanity  incited  him  to  try  his  wit  against  the  king's. 
When  Louis  XI V.  was  asked,  why,  with  so  much  wit,  he  never  attempted  raillery, 
he  answered,  that  he  who  practised  raillery,  ought  to  bear  it  in  his  turn,  and  that  to 
fitand  the  butt  of  raillery  was  not  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  king.  Sctidcry's  Con.' 
vtrsntinn.  JOHNSON. 

r.Tl  To  en/cof,  is  a  law  term,  signifying  to  invest  with  possession.    STEEVEKS. 
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Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 

Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes  : 

But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  dowD, 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  aspect 

As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries  ; 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full, 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou  : 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege, 

With  vile  participation .;  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more  ; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do, 

Make  blind  itself  v.  ith  foolish  tenderness. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice  gracious  lord. 
Be  more  myself. 

A^  Hen.  For  all  the  world. 
As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot, 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state. 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession  -.^ 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm  ; 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws  ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on, 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas  ;  whose  high  deeds, 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  miUtary  title  capital, 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknc^ledge  Christ  I 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur  Mars  in  swathing  clothes, 
This  infant  warrior  in  his  enterprizes 
Discomfited  great  Douglas  :  ta'en  him  once, 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 

[6]  He  better  deserves  to  inherit  the  kingdom  than  thyself,  who  art  intitledb^ 
birth  to  that  succession  of  wbiclj  thv  vices  render  tbee  uDwortby.        RITSON. 

lb  Vol.  V.  ■         K2 
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And  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Percy,  Northumherland, 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate^  against  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 

Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest**  enemy  ? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough, — through  vassal  fear, 

Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, — 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'sy  at  his  frowns, 

To  show  how  much  degenerate  thou  art. 

P.  Hen.   Bo  not  think  so,  you  shall  not  find  it  so  ; 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  have  so  much  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from. me  ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  son  ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet  : 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes  ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled  !  for  the  time  will  come. 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
To  engross  up  glorious  deed&  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account. 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  slii^htest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here  : 
The  which  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform^, 
1  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  woimds  of  my  intemperance  : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds  f 

[7]  Capitulate,  combine,  coDfe(iRi'atp,  infieiit.     To  capitulate  is  to  draw  up  any 
th.in?;  in  heads  or  article?.     .lolinson's  Dictionary.  K1TS«N. 

[fi]  Ueartst,  is  most  fata!,  n)o?t  mipcliievoiis. '  JOHJS'SON. 

[9]  i.  ^.  bojidSf  for  thus  the  word  was  aucieatly  spelt.  STEEVENS^ 
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And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this  : — 
Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust,  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 
How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 

Blunt.  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word, — 
That  Douglas,  and  the  English  rebels,  met, 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury  : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to  day  ; 
With  him  my  son,  lord  John  of  Lancaster  ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  dajs  old  : — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set 
Forward  ;  on  Thursday,  we  ourselves  will  march  : 
Otir  meeting  is  Bridgnorth  :  and,  Harris  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire  ;  by  which  account, 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business  :  let's  away  ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  HI. 

Eastcheap.  A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern.  Enter 
Falstaff,  and  Bardolpu. 
Fal.  Bardolph,  ami  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this 
last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why,  my 
skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown  ;  I  am 
wither'd  like  an  old  apple-John,  Well,  I'll  repent,  and 
that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking  f  I  shall  be  out 
of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  re- 
pent. An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church 
is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horse  7  the 
inside  of  a  church  1  Company,  villanous  company,  hath 
been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long. 
Fal.  Why,   there  is  it  : — come,  sing  me  a  bawdy  song  : 
make  me  merry.     I  was  as  virtuously  given,  as  a  gentle- 
re]  While  I  have  some  flesh,  some  substance.        MALONE.        So,  in  the  boolt 
of  Job,  sxxix.  4  :  "—their  young  ones  are  in  good  /ifct;»f .        STLEVEIN  t. 

[7]  A  brewer's  horse,  is  the  cross  beaaa  oa  wtich  beer  barrel;  are  carried  into 
cellars,  &c.       STEEVENS  ■   -    -         .  .  -     .         « 
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nan  need  to  be  ;  virtuous  enough  :  swore  little  ;  diced, 
not  above  seven  times  a  week  ;  went  to  a  bawdy-house, 
not  above  once  in  a  quarter — of  an  hour  ;  paid  money 
that  I  borrowed,  three  or  four  times  ;  lived  well,  and  in 
good  compass  :  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all 
compass. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  sir  John,  that  you  must 
needs  be  out  of  all  compass  ;  out  of  all  reasonable  com- 
pass, sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my  hfe  : 
Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the 
poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee  ;  thou  art  the  knight 
of  the  burning  lamp.^ 

Bard.   Wh}^  sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

Fal.  No,  ril  be  sworn  ;  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as 
many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a  memento  mori :  I 
never  see  thy  fice,  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire,  and  Dives 
that  lived  in  purple  ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning, 
burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would 
swear  by  thy  face  ;  my  oath  should  be,  By  this  fire  : 
but  thou  art  altogether  given  over  ;  and  wert  indeed,  but 
for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When 
thou  ran'st  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse, 
if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball 
of  wildfire,  there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  thou  art  a 
perpetual  triumph,®  an  everlasting  bonfire-light !  Thou 
hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches* 
walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tav- 
ern ;  but  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have 
bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,^  at  the  dearest  chand- 
ler's in  Europe.  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of 
yours  with  fire,  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years  ; 
Heaven  reward  me  for  it  ! 

Bard.  'Sblood.  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  belly  ! 

Fal.  God-a-mercy  !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart- 
burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 
How  now,  dame  Partlet'  the  hen  ?  have  you  inquired  yet 
who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

f7]  The  knight  of  the  burning  lamp  and  the  kniglii.  of  the  buruing  pestle,  are 
both  the  heroes  of  separate  njmances.         STEJ-I  V'HJ^JS. 

[8]  A  trvimph  ivas  a  general  term  for  any  [luhlic  exhibition,  such  as  a  royal 
marriajre,  a  grand  procession,  kc.  JiC.  which  commonly  being  at  night,  were  attended 
fey  rouUitudes  of  torch-bearers.         STEE  VEJv'S. 

fy]  Ch'.np,  \ii  marlcti,  iim'  gijod  cheap  therefore  is  a  honmarcfie.        JOHNSON. 

[Ij  Dawc  FartUt,  is  the  uame  of  the  hen  in  the  old  story-book  of  Reynard  the 
Ttix.        STiiEVENS. 
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Host.  Why,  sir  John  !  what  do  you  think,  sir  John  ? 
Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  ?  I  have 
searched,  I  have  inquired,  so  has  my  husband,  man  by 
man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by  servant :  the  tithe  of  a  hair 
was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Fed.  You  he,  hostess  ;  Bardolph  was  shaved,  and  lost 
many  a  hair  :  and  Til  be  sworn,  my  pocket  was  picked  : 
Go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go. 

Host.  Who  1  ?  1  defy  thee  :  I  was  never  called  so  in 
mine  own  house  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  3"ou  w^ell  enough. 

Host.  No,  sir  John  ;  you  do  not  know  me,  sir  John  :  I 
know  you,  sir  John  :  you  ow^e  me  money,  sir  John,  and 
now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it :  I  bought 
you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  :  I  have  given  them  away 
to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them. 

Ho^t.  Now,  as  1  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of  eight 
shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  besides,  sir  John, 
for  your  diet,  and  by-drinldngs,  and  money  lent  you, 
four  and  twenty  pound. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor  ;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face  ;  What  call  you 
rich  ?^  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks  ; 
I'll  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of 
me  ?*  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall 
liave  my  pocket  picked  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my 
grandfather's,  worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu  !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him,  I 
know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fal.  How  !  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup  ;  and  if 
he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he 
Avould  sa}^  so. 

Eater    Prince    Hexry    and   Poixs,    inarching.    Falstaff 
meets  the  Prince^  playing  on  his  truncheon,  like  a  fife. 
Fal.  Hov*r  now,  lad  ?  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i'faith  ? 

must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion  ?^ 

[31  A  face  set  with  cai'buncles  is  called  a  rich  face.     Legend  of  Capt.  Jones. 

STEEVENS. 
4]  A2/o?mfce/-isa  novice,  a  ycun;^  inexperienced  man  easily  gulled.        STE. 
5J  As  prisoners  are  conveyed  to  K87?gate,  fasteaed  two  and  two  together. 

.  .  joHi^so::^ 
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Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  say  est  thou,  mistress  Quickly  ?  How 
does  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well,  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.   Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.   What  say  est  thou,  Jack  ? 

Fid.  The  other  nii^ht  i  fell  asleep  here  behind  the  ar- 
ras, and  had  my  pocket  picked  ;  this  house  is  turned 
bawdy-house,  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.   What  did'st  thou  lose,  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four  bonds 
of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  my  grand- 
father's. 

P.  Hen.   A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord  ;  and  I  said,  I  heard  your 
gFiace  say  so  :  And,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of 
you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he  is;  and  said,  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.   What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in 
me  else. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed 
prune  f  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox  ;'' 
and  tor  womanhood,  maid  Marian  may  be  the  deputy's 
wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.^  Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Host.   Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing  ?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would  thou 
should'st  know  it;  I  am  an  honest  man's  wife  :  and,  set- 
ting thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave  to  call  me  so. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast  ta 
say  otherwise. 

HoH.   Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou  ? 

Fal.  W^hat  beast  ?  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  sir  John  !  why  an  otter  ? 

Fal.  Why  ?  she's  neither  iish,  nor  flesh  ;  a  man  knows 
not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so;  thou  or  any 
man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave  thou  ! 

[6]  A  disk  of  stewed  prunes  was  not  only  the  ancieut  designation  of  a  brothel, 
but  tlie  constant  appendage  to  it.        STEEVENS. 

[7]  Mr  Heath  observes,  that  "  a/oi  dmwa  over  the  ground  to  leave  a  scent, 
and  exercise  the  hounds,  maybe  said  to  have  no  truth  in  it,  because  it  deceives 
the  hounds,  who  run  with  the  same  eagerness  as  if  they  were  in  pursuit  of  a  real 
fox."         8TEEVE?JS.- 

[«]  Mail  Marian,  is  a  njan  dressed  like  awomaD,  who  attends  tlie  daacers  of  the 
mor.-is.       JOHiVSON. 
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P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess  ;  and  he  slanders 
thee  most  grossi}^ 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord  ;  and  said  this  other 
day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

FaL  A  thousand  pound,  Hal  ?  a  million  :  thy  love  is 
worth  a  milUon  ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  said,  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

Fed.  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.   Indeed,  sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.   Yea  ;  if  he  said,  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  sa}^  'tis  copper :  Barest  thou  be  as  good  as 
thy  word  now  ? 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but  man,  I 
dare  :  but,  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the 
roaring- of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion  ? 

Fal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion  : 
Dost  thou  think,  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  father  ?  nay, 
an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break ! 

P.  Hen.  O,  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts  fall  about 
thy  knees  !  But,  sirriih,  there's  no  room  for  faith,  truth, 
nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine  ;  it  is  filled  up  with 
guts,  and  midrifl'.  Charge  an  honest  woman  with  picking 
thy  pocket  !  Why,  thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed 
rascal,^  if  there  were  any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern- 
reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdy-houses,  and  one 
poor  penny-worth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long 
winded  ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other 
injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet  you  will  stand 
to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong :  Art  thou  not 
ashamed  ? 

FaL,  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  knowest,  in  the  state 
of  innocency,  Adam  fell  ;  and  what  should  poor  Jack 
Falstaff  do,  in  the  days  of  villany  ?  Thau  seest,  I  have^ 
more  flesh  than  another  man  ;  and  therefore  more  frailty. 
— You  confess  then,  you  picked  my  pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.   It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee  :  Go,  make  ready  break- 
fast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish 
thy  guests  :  thou   shalt  find  me   tractable  to  any  honest 

[9]  Embiuitd  is  swoln,  paffy.       JOHNSON. 
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reason  :  thou  see^t,  I  am  pacified. — Still  ? — Nay,  prjthee, 
be  gone.  [Exit  Hostess.]  Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at 
court  :   for  the  robbery,  lad, — How  is  that  answered  ? 

P.  Hen.  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good  angel 
to  thee  : — The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back,  'tis  a  double 
labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and  may  do 
any  thing. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  doest, 
and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard.   Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge  of  foot.  ' 

Fal.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where  shall  I 
find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the 
age  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts  !  I  am  heinously 
unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels, 
they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous  ;  I  laud  them,  1  praise 
them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph 

Bard.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
My  brother  John  ;  this  to  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, — 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse;  for  thou,  and  I, 

Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time. 

Jack, 

Meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall, 

At  two  o'clock  i'  th'  afternoon  : 

There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge  ;  and  there  receive 

Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 

The  land  is  burning  ;  Percy  stands  on  high  ; 

And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prince.,  Poins,  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Ptare  words  1  brave  world  ! Hostess,  my  break- 
fast ;  come  : — 
O,  I  could  wish;  this  tavern  were  my  drum.  [Exit, 
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ACT  jy, 

SCENE  I. — Tlie    Rebel    Camp,    near   Shrewsbury.     Enter 
Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hotspur. 
Well  said,  my  noble  Scot :   If  speaking  truth. 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter  ;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers  ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourself: 
Nay,  task  me  to  the  word  ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour  : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  him.' 

Hot.  Do  so,  an  'tis  well  : — 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  Letters. 
What  letters  hast  thou  there  ? — I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Hot    Letters  from  him  !  why  comes  he  not  himself? 
-    Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord  ;  he's  grievous  sick. 

Hot.   'Zounds  !   how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick,^ 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?  Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord. 

Wor.  I  pr'ythec,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  daj^s  ere  I  set  forth  ; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence, 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 

Wor.  I  would,  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whole, 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited  ; 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now  !  droop  now  !  this  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize  ; 
'Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 

[11  Thia  phrase,  which  sonn  lost  its  original  signification,  appears  to  have  beea 
adopted  from  romance.  In  ancient  langu^  ge.  to  head  a  man  was  to  cut  of  Ms  head, 
and  to  beard  him,  signified  to  cut  off  his  beard ;  a  punishmeut  which  was*  frequently 
iaflicted  by  giants  on  such  ucfortunate  princes  as  fell  iuto  their  hands. 

.  STEEVENe. 
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He  writes  me  here, — tlitt  inward  sickness — 

And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 

So  soon  be  drawn  ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 

To  lay  so  dani^erous  and  dear  a  trust 

On  any  soul  remov'd,*  but  on  his  own. 

Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement, — 

That  with  our  small  conjunction,  we  should  on, 

To  see  how  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us  : 

For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quLiiling  now  f 

Because  the  king  is  certainly  possess'd 

Of  all  our  purposes.      What  say  you  to  it  ? 

Wor.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off  :— 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not  ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it : — Were  it  good, 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good  :  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope  ; 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes.* 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should  ; 
Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion  : 
We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
Is  to  come  in  : 
A  comfort  of  retirement^  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

Wor.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt^ 
Brooks  no  division  :   It  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence  ; 

E2]  On  any  less  near  to  himself:  on  any  whose  interest  is  remote.     JOHNSON. 
3]  To  quail  is  to  languish,  to  sink  into  dejection.     Perhaps  from  the  timid  cau- 
tion occasionally  practised  by  the  bird  of  that  name.  STEEVENS. 

[4]  The  list  is  the  srtvase  ;  figuratively,  the  utmost  line  of  circumference,  the  ut- 
Bost  extent.  JOHNSON 

[5]  A  support  to  which  we  may  have  recourse  JOHNSON. 

[6 J  The  hair  seems  to  be,  the  complexion,  the  character.    The  metaphor  appears 

hafsh  to  us,  but,  perhaps,  was  familiar  in  our  author's  time.     We  still  say  something 

Is  "  against  the  bair,"  as  »•  against  the  grain,"  that  is,  against  the  natural  temiencT. 

— ■  «     - -         JOHNSON.  , 
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And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 

3Iuy  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction, 

And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause  : 

For,  well  you  know,  v»e  of  the  offering  side^ 

Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement ; 

And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 

The  e5'e  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us  : 

This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain, 

Th;it  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.   You  strain  too  far. 
I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use  ; — 
li  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here  :<  for  men  must  think, 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom  ;  with  his  help, 
We  shall  o'erturn  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think  :  there  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  term  of  fear. 
Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot.  My  cousin  Vernon  !  welcome,  by  my  soul. 

Ver.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  hitherwards  ;  with  him,  prince  John. 

Hot.   No  harm  :   What  more  ? 

Ver.  And  further,  I  have  learned, — 
The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily. 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.     Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales,^ 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff'd  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Ver.  All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms, 
All  plum'd  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind  ; 

[7]  T^e  offering  side ,  may  mean  simply  the  assailant,  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
fendant :  and  it  is  likewise  true  of  him  that  oflFers  war,  or  makes  an  invasion,  that  his 
cause  ought  to  be  kept  clear  from  all  objections.  JGHIVSON 

[8]  Shakespeare  rarely  bestows  his  epithets  at  random.  Stowe  says  of  the  prince, 
"  he  was  passing  swift  'in  running,  insomuch  that  he  with  two  other  of  his  lords, 
•without  houwis,  bov\ ,  or  other  engine,  would  take  a  wild-buck,  or  doe,  in  a  large 
rari-"  STI;EVE^'S.  ...  - 
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Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  batli'd  ;* 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ;*    , 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer  ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry, — with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,'  gallantly  arm'd, — 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more  ;  worse  than  the  sun  in  Marchj^ 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them  come  j 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war, 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them  : 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit, 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire, 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh, 
And  yet  not  ours  : — Come,  let  me  take  my  horse^ 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales  : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse.— 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come  ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news  : 
I  learn'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

War.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  unto  2 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be  ; 
My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away, 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  make  a  muster  speedily  : 
Doomsday  is  near  ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying  ;   I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year.        [Exe* 

[9j  To  bate  is,  in  the  style  of  falconry,  to  beat  the  wing  from  the  French,  battre, 
that  is,  to  flutter  In  preparation  for  flight.  JOHNSON 

[1]  This  alludes  to  the  manner  of  dressing  up  inoages  in  the  Romish  churches  on 
holy-days;  where  they  are  bedecked  in  gilt  robes  richly  laced  and  embroidered 
9TEEVENS.        £2]  Caistes,  Fr.  armoar  for  the  thighs.    POPE. 
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SCENE  II. 

A   public    Road    near     Coventry.     Enter    Falstaff    and 

Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry  ;  fill  me  a 
bottle  of  sack  :  our  soldiers  shall  march  through  ;  we'll  t© 
Sutton-Colfield  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.   This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour  ;  and  if  it  make 
twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll  answer  the  coinage.  Bid  my 
lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard.   I  will,  captain  :  farewell.  [Exit, 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  souced 
gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  king's  press  dymnably.  I  have 
got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hun- 
dred and  odd  pounds.  I  press  me  none  but  good  house- 
holders, yeomen's  sons  :  inquire  me  out  contracted  bach- 
elors, such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  bans  ;  such  a 
commodity  of  warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil  as 
a  drum  ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver,  worse  than 
a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed  me  none 
but  such  toasts  and  butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no 
bigger  than  pins'  heads,  and  they  have  bought  out  their 
services  ;  and  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients, 
corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glutton's 
dogs  licked  his  sores  :  and  such  as,  indeed,  were  never 
soldiers  ;  but  discarded  unjust  servingmen,  younger  sons 
to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade- 
fallen  ;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace; 
ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  an- 
cient :^  and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that 
liave  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would  thinlc,  that 
I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come 
from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad 
fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me,  I  had  unloaded  all 
the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath 
seen  such  scarecrows.  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry 
with  them,  that's  flat : — Nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide 
betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves*  on  ;  for,  indeed,  I 

[3]  An  old  stan.iard,  raendef!  with  a  different  colour.  STEEVEKS- 

[4]  i.  e.  ebackies.  FOPE.  — -  -    ^''-' 
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had  the  most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a  shirt 
and  a  half  in  all  my  company  :  and  the  half-shirt  is  two 
napkins  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves  ;  and  the  shirt,  to  say 
the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at  Saint  Albans,  or  the  red- 
nose  innkeeper  of  Daintry.  But  that's  all  one  ;  they'll 
find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 

E7iter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack  ?  how  now,  quilt  ? 

Fal.  What,  Hal  ?  How  now,  mad  wag  ?  what  a  devil 
dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ?— My  good  lord  of  Westmore- 
land, I  cry  you  mercy  ;  I  thought,  your  honour  had  al- 
ready been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West.  'Faith,  sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I  were 
there,  and  you  too  ;  but  my  powers  are  there  already  : 
The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all  ;  we  must  away 
all  night. 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me  ;  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to 
steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed  ;  for  thy  theft 
hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me.  Jack  ;  Whose 
fellows  are  these  that  come  after  ? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut ;  good  enough  to  toss  ;^  food  for  powder, 
food  for  powder  ;  they'll  till  a  pit,  as  well  as  better  :  tush, 
man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but,  sir  John,  methinks  they  are  exceeding 
poor  and  bare  ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not  where  they 
had  that ;  and  for  their  bareness, — I  am  sure,  they  never 
learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  unless  you  call  three  fin- 
gers on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste  ;  Percy 
is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

West.   He  is,  sir  John  ;  1  fear,  we  shall  stay  too  long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest.  [Exeunt. 

'    [5]  i.  e.  to  toss  upon  a  pike.  JOHl\i  SON. 
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SCENE  III. 
The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury,     Enter  Hotspur,  Wor- 
cester, Douglas,  and  Vernon. 

Hot.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 

Wor.  It  may  not  be. 

Daug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Fer.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so  ?  looks  he  not  for  supply  ? 

Ver.   So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd  ;  stir  not  to-night. 

Fer.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well  ; 
You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Fer.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas  :  by  my  life, 
(And  I  dare  well  m  lintain  it  with  my  life,) 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear, 
As  you  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives  :— 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Fer.  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Fer.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 
1  wonder  much,  being  men  of  such  great  leading,* 
That  you  forsee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition  :   Certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up  : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day  ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low  ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  is  full  of  rest. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours  : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[The  trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 
Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 

If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing,  and  respect. 

■ — . ■-»  o 

[6]  Such  conduct,  such  experience  in  liiartial  busiaess.        JOHI«^SON. 
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Hot.  Welcome,  sir  Walter  Blunt ;  And,  -would  to  God, 
You  were  of  oar  determination  ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well  :  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deserving,  and  good  name  ; 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality, 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  And  God  defend,  but  still  I  should  stand  so, 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule, 
Tou  stand  against  anointed  majesty  ! 
But,  to  my  charge. — The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs  ;^  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty  :  If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, — 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, — 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs  ;  and,  with  all  speed, 
You  shall  have  your  desires,  with  interest ; 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these, 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind  ;  and,  well  we  know,  the  king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself, 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears  : 
And, — when  he  was  not  six  and  twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home, — 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore  : 
And, — when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,®  and  beg  his  peace  ; 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal,— 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords,  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee  ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages  ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths, 

[7]  i.  e.  grievances         MA  LONE. 

(8]  This  is  a  law  phrase  belonging  lo  the  feudal  tenures;  meaniDg,  to  sue  out 
the  delivery  or  possession  of  his  lands  from  those  persons  who  on  the  death  of  any 
of  the  tenants  of  the  crowD,  seized  their  lands,  till  the  heir  sued  out  his  livery, 

STEEVENS. 
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Gave  him  their  heirs  ;  as  pages  foUow'd  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently, — as  greatness  knows  itself,— 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poorj 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg  f 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth  : 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs  ;  and,  by  this  face. 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  th?t  he  did  angle  for. 
Proceeded  further  ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Blunt.   Tut,  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot.  Then,  to  the  point. 

In  short  time  after,  he  depos'd  the  king  ; 
Soon  after  that,  deprived  him  of  his  life  ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state  :^ 
To  make  that  worse,  suffer'd  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd, 
Indeed  his  king,)  to  be  incagM  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransome  to  lie  forfeited  : 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories  ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence  ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board  ; 
In  rage  dismissal  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong : 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety  ;-  and,  Avithal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  iind 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.   Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king  ? 

Hot.   Not  so,  sir  AValter  ;  we'll  withdraw  a  while. 
Go  to  the  king  ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again, 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 

[9J  In  this  whole  speech  he  alludes  agaiH  to  some  passag..- in  K(f  hard  tae    fcuud. 

JOHI,So:^. 
{]]  Ta^AT'd  is  here  used  for /Gi'tf.        STEEVi;NS. 
[2]  This  army,  from  which  I  hope  for  protectioc.        JOHjSTSOJ?. 

16  Vol.  V.  L 
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Bring  him  our  purposes  :  and  so  farewell. 

Blunt.  I  would,  jou  would  accept  of  grace  and  love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Blunt.   'Pray  heaven,  you  do !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

York.    A  Room  in  the  Archbishop^s  House.    Enter  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  York,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  sir  Michael ;  bear  this  sealed  brief/ 
With  winged  haste,  to  the  lord  mareshal ; 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop  ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed  :  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Gent.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do. 
To-morrow,  good  sir  Michael,  is  a  day, ' 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  'bide  the  touch :  For,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power, 
Meets  with  lord  Harry  :  and  I  fear,  sir  Michael,— 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
(Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion,)* 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence,  thence, 
(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too. 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies,) — 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Gent.  Why,  good  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear  ;  there's 
Douglas, 
And  Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer's  not  there. 

Geiit.    But    there    is    Mordake,    Vernon,  lora   narry 
Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcester  ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is :  but  yet  the  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together  ; — 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt  ; 

pj   A  6r7e/ is  simply  a  letter.        JOHNSON. 

U]  Whose  quota  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  confederacy. 
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And  many  more  cor-rivals,  and  dear  men 

Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Gent.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well  oppos'd. 
Arch.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear  ; 

And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  sir  Michael,  speed : 

For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 

Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us,— 

For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy,^ — 

And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him  ; 

Therefore,  make  haste  :  I  must  go  write  again 

To  other  friends  j  and  so  farewell,  sir  MichaeL 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  King^s  Camp  near  Shrewsbury.  Enter 
King  Henry,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John  of  Lancaster, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill !  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature, 

P.  Hen.  The  southern  wind 
Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes  ;* 
And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretells  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathize  ; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 

Trumpet.     Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester  ?  'tis  not  well, 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet :  You  have  deceiv'd  our  trust  ; 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel : 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to't  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all  abhorred  war  ? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light ; 

[4]  i.  e.  To  the  suu's,  to  that -which  the  sun  portends  by  his  UDUsual  appearance . 

^JOHNSON. 
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And  be  no  more  an  exhaPd  meteor, 

A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 

Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

Wor.   Hear  me,  my  liege  : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours  ;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  sought  for   it !  how  comes  it 
then  ? 

Fal.  Rebelhon  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace/ 

Wor.  It  pleas'd  your  majesty,  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour,  from  myself,  and  all  our  house  ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  tirst  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you,  my  staif  of  office  did  I  break^ 
In  Richard's  time  ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand, 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time  :  You  swore  to  us, — 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, — 
That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state  ; 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new^-fall'n  right,    . 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster  : 
To  this  w^e  swore  our  aid.     But,  in  short  space. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head  ; 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you, — 
What  with  our  help  ;  what  with  the  absent  king ; 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time  ; 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne  ; 
And  the  contrarious  winds,  that  held  the  king 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead, — 
And,  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 
To  giipe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand  : 

[5]  In  an  old  book  of  cookery,  printed  in  ]59G.  I  find  a  receipt  to  nnake  Chewets, 
which,  from  their  ingredients,  seem  to  have  been  fat,  greasy  puddicga  ;  aod  to 
these  it  is  probable  the  prince  alludes.        STEEVENS.     . 

t<5]  See  Richard  the  Second.        JOHNSON. 
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Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster  ; 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  usM  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,'^ 

Useth  the  spa!  row  :   did  oppress  our  nest ; 

Grew  by  our  feeding-  to  so  great  a  bulk, 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight. 

For  fear  of  swallowing  ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforced,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 

Out  uf  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head  : 

Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 

As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself; 

By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance. 

And  violation  of  all  fiith  and  troth 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K.  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated, 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches  ; 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
W^ith  some  tine  colour,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  tickle  changehngs,  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation  : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  cause  ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.      Tell  your  nephew, 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy  :   By  my  hopes, — 
This  present  enterprize  set  off  his  head, — 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-3^oung^ 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame,  ^ 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry  ; 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too  : 

Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty, 

I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation  ; 

[7]  The  cuckoo's  chicken,  who,  being  hatched  and  fed  by  the  sparrow,  in  whose 
nest  the  cuckoo's  cgs  was  laid,  grows  in  liir.e  able  to  devour  her  nurse. 

JOHNSOK 
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And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 

K.  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  venture  thee. 
Albeit,  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it : — No,  good  Worcester,  no, 
We  love  our  people  well  ;  even  those  we  love, 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part : 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his  : 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do  : — But  if  he  will  not  yield. 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  oflice.     So,  be  gone  j 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  : 
We  oiTer  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  VernON. 

P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life  : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his  charge  j 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John, 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  be- 
stride me,^  so  ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friend- 
ship.    Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death.  [Exit. 

Fal.  'Tis  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him 
before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  with  him 
that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  Honour 
pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off 
when  I  come  on,  how  then  ?  Can  honour  set  to  a 
leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief  of 
a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then  ? 
No.  What  is  honour  ?  A  word.  What  is  in  that  word, 
honour  ?  What  is  that  honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning ! 
—Who  hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he 
feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  Is  it  insensible 
then  ?  Yea,  to    the   dead.     But  will  it  not  hve  with  the 

[9]  In  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Henry,  when  king,  did  this  act  of  friMdsbip  foc 
his  brother  the  duke  Of  do veestet  gTEEVENS,^ 
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living  ?  No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it  : — 
therefore  Til  none  of  it:  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon, 
and  so  ends  my  catechism.  \Ei%it, 

SCENE  II. 

The  Rebel  Camp.     Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

Wor.  O,  no,  my  nephew  must  not  know,  sir  Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Fer.  'Twere  best,  he  did. 

Wor.   Then  are  we  all  undone. 
It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults  : 
Suspicion  shall  be  all  stuck  full  of  eyes  : 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox  ; 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up^ 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks  ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood ; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 
A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,*  govern'd  by  a  spleen  ; 
All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head, 
And  on  his  father's  ; — we  did  train  him  on  ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know. 
In  any  case,  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Fer.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  say,  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspur  a7id  Douglas  ;  and  Officers  and  Soldiers^ 
behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  return'd  : — Dehver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland. — Uncle,  what  news  ? 
Wor.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 
Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

[\]  The  name  of  Hotspur  will  privUegQ  him  from  censure^       JOHNSON, 
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Doug.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly.  [Exit 

IVor.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  king. 

Hot.   Did  you  beg  an}^  ?  God  forbid  ! 

Wor.   I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 
Of  his  oath-breaking  ;  which  he  mended  thus,-— 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn  : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors  ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arm  this  hateful  name  in  us. 
Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen  ;  to  arms  !  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  king  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,*  did  bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quicklj  on. 

Wor.  The  Prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth  before  the  king. 
And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot.  O,  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads  ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-dayj 
But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth !  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
How  show'd  his  tasking  ?  seem'd  it  in  contempt  ? 

Wor.  No,  by  my  soul  ;  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly. 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man  ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  .vith  a  princely  tongue  j 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle  ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
But  still  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you  : 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself; 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  gracej 
As  if  he  master'd  there  a  double  spirit, 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 
There  did  he  pause  :  But  let  me  tell  the  world,— 
If  he  outlive-  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope, 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies ;  never  did  I  hear 


[2]  Ensrag'd  is  delivered  as  an  hostage.    A  few  lines  before,  upon  the  return  of 

Worcester.  !ir.  orders  Westmoreland  to  be  dismissed.        .TOHNSOW. 
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Of  any  prince,  so  wild,  at  liberty  :^ — 
But,  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. - 


Arm,  arm,  with  speed  : — And,  fellows,  soldiers,  friends.. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do, 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue, 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 
Enter  a  Messengrer. 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.   I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now,  for  our  conscience, — the  arms  are  fair. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 
Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare  ;  the  king  comes  on  apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale, 
For  I  profess  not  talking  ;  Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best  :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  1  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day.    . 
Now, — Esperance  !* — Percy  ! — and  set  on. — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,^  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[The  trumpets  sound.     They  embrace,  and  exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Plain  near  Sfirewsbury.     Excursions,  and  Parties  fighting. 
Alarum  to  the  Battle.      Then  enter  Douglas  and  Bll^t, 
meeting. 
Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  b;iitle  thus 


[3]  Of  any  prince  that  played  such  praul,s.  and  >vas  DOt  couficed  as  a  macinian.- 

;  on  Percy's  side.     POPE. 

en  to  earth.        AyARBUKTON. 

Vol.  V.  L  2 


[4]  This  Tvas  the  "oru  of  battle  on  Percy's  side.     POPE. 

'5J  i.  e.  one  might  wager  heaven  to  earth.        AyARBUKTOIs . 
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Thou  crosses!  me  ?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas  ; 
And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 
.    Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness  ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him  :  so  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[They  fight,  and  Blunt  is  slain. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedon  thus, 

never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All's  done,  all's  won  :  here  breathless  lies  the  king. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no,  I  know  this  face  full  well 
k  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt  j 
Semblably  furnish 'd  like  the  king  himself 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes  ! 
A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats  , 
I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away  ; 
Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  [Exeunt. 

Other  Alarums.  Enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London,^  I 
fear  the  shot  here  ;  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the 
pate. — Soft  I  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter  Blunt  ; — there's 
honour  for  you  ;  Here's  no  vanity  ! — I  am  as  hot  as  molt- 
en lead,  and  as  heavy  too  :  God  keep  lead  out  of  me  I 
1  need  no  more  weisrht  than  mine  own  bowels — I  have 


[6]  A  play  upon  shot,  as  it  means  the  part  of  4  re^kgaiflg,  aad  a  missive  weapon, 
^kgiiarged  from  artiUery.     _    JOi^^:S,QN.  •••. 
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led  my  raggamuffins  where  they  ar6  peppered  :  there*s 
but  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  ahve  ;  and  they  are 
for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  hfe.  But  who  comes 
here  ? 

Eiiter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What,  stand'st  thoa  idle  here  ?  lend  me  thy 
sword : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd  :  Pr'ythee,  lend  thy  sword. 

Fal.  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe  a 
while. — Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms,^  as 
I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have  made 
him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed  ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
Lend  me  thy  sword,  I  pr'ythee. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive,  thou 
get'st  not  my  sword  ;  but  talie  m}'  pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me  :   What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal ;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot ;  there's  that  will  sack  a 
city.  [The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  sack, 

P.  Hen.  What,  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  daily  now  ? 

[Throws  it  at  him,  and  exit. 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.  If  he 
do  come  in  my  way,  so  :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his, 
willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.®  I  hke  not 
such  grinning  honour  as  sir  Walter  hath  :  Give  me  life  : 
which  if  I  can  save,  so  ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlocked 
for,  and  there's  an  end.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

.Another  part  of  the  Field.     Alarums.     Excursions.     Enter 
the  King,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John,  and  Westmore- 
land. 
K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 

Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too  much  : — 

Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

[7]  Meaning  Gregory  VII.  called  Hildebrand.  This  furious  friar  surmounted 
almost  invincible  obstacles  to  deprive  the  emperor  of  his  right  of  investiture  of 
bishops,  which  his  predecessors  had  long  attempted  in  vain.        WARBURTON. 

[8j  A  carbomio  is  a  piece  of  meat  cut  cross-wise  for  the  gridiroa.    JOHI^  SOJS.- 
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P.  Hen.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Hen.   I  will  do  so  : — 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I  will  lead  you  to  your  tent. 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need  your  help  : 
And  heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this  ; 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres  ! 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long  : — Come,  cousin  West- 
moreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies  ;  for  God's  sake,  come. 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  Lancaster, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit  : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John  ; 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.  1  saw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point, 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Hen.  O,  this  boy 
Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  [Exit. 

Alarums.     Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king !  they  grow  like  Hydra's  heads  : 
i  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them. — What  art  thou, 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

K,  Hen.  The  king  himself ;  who,  Douglas,  grieves  at 
heart. 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met, 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys. 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field  ; 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee  ;  so  defend  thyself. 

Doug.   I  fear,  thou  art  another  counterfeit  ; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king  : 
But  mine,  I  ;im  sure,  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

\Tlieij  Jighi ;  tlie  King  being  in  danger,  enter 
Prince  Henri. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  >ip  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art  like 
Soever  to  hold  it  up  again  I  the  spirits. 
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Of  ShJrle},  Staflort],  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms  : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee  ; 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

[TJieij  fight;  Douglas  flies. 
Cheerly,  my  lord  :  Ifow  fares  your  grace  ? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent, 
And  so  hath  Chfton  ;  Til  to  Clifton  straight. 

A^.  Hen.   Stay,  and  breathe  a  while  : — 
Thou  hast  rcdeem'd  thy  lost  opinion  f 
And  show'd,  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven  !  iho-j  did  me  too  much  injury. 
That  ever  said,  I  liearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  miii;ht  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you  ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end, 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  sav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton,  I'll  to  sir  Nicholas  Gaw- 
sey. l^Exit  King  Henry 
Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name. 

Hot.   My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.   Why,  then  I  see 
A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more  : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere  ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harr}^  Percy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.   Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us  ;  And  'would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 

P.  Hen.  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee  ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
ril  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.        [They  fight. 

Enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.  Well  said,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you  shall  find 
no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  jou. 

[9]  i.  e.  thy  lost  r^pulcilon  ;  for  in  tlial  sense  the  T\ord  '^as  theQ.used.      REED 
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Enter  Douglas  ,•  he  Jights  with  Falstafp,  who  falls  down 
as  if  he  were  dead,  and  exit  Douglas.  Hotspur  is 
wounded,  and  falls. 

Hot.  O,  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  youth/ 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me  ; 
They  wound  my   thoughts,  worse  than   thy    sword   my 

flesh  :— 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool  ; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world,. 
Must  have  a  stop.     O,  I  could  prophesy, 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue  : — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust, 
And  food  for —  [Dies. 

P.    Hen,  For  worms,    brave   Percy  :  Fare  thee    well, 
great  heart ! — 
Ill-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  t 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  f 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough  : — This  earth,  that  bears  thee  deadj. 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face  ; 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven! 
Thy  ignomy^  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph  ! — 

[He  sees  Falstaff  on  the  ground] 
What !  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  /  Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
O,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 

[1]  Sliakespeare  has  cboseD  to  make  Hotspur  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  of 
Wales;  but  there  is,  I  believe  no  authority  for  the  fact.  Jlolinshed  says,  "The 
king  slew  that  day  with  his  own  hand  six  and  thirty  persons  of  his  enemies.  The 
other  (i.  e.  troops)  of  his  party  encouraged  by  his  doings,  fought  valiantly  and  slew 
the  Lord  Percy,  railed  Henry  Hotspur."  bpeed  says  Percy  was  killed  by  nix  utt- 
I'.nowD  hand.        MA  LONE. 

[2J  "  Carminibus  confide  bonis— Jacet  ecce  Tibullus; 

Vi.x  manet  e  toto  parva  quod  urna  capit."    Ovid.         JOHNb'OX 

(•3}  So  tLa  word  ignoviiny  was  formerly  written.        FtEED. 
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Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer''  to-day, — 
Though  many  dearer/  in  this  bloody  fray  : 
Emboweird  will  1  see  thee  by  and  by  ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [Exit, 

Fal.  [Rising  slozvly.]  Embowelled !  if  thou  embowel 
me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,®  and  eat  me 
too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or 
that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too. 
Counterfeit  ?  I  he,  I  am  no  counterfeit :  To  die,  is  to  be 
a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who 
hath  not  the  life  of  a  man  :  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when 
a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the 
true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.  The  better  part  of 
valour  is — discretion  ;  in  the  which  better  part,  I  have 
saved  my  life.  'Zounds,  I  am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder 
Percy,  though  he  be  dead  :  How,  if  he  should  counter- 
feit too,  and  rise  ?  I  am  afraid,  he  would  prove  the  better 
counterfeit.  Therefore  I'll  make  him  sure  :  yea,  and  I'll 
swear  I  killed  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise,  as  well  as  I  ? 
Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me. 
Therefore,  sirrah,  [Stabbing  him.]  with  a  new  wound  in 
your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

[Takes  Hotspur  on  his  back 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 
P.  Hen.   Come,   brother  John,  fuU  bravely  hast  thou 
flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

P.  John.  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.    I    did ;    I    saw    him   dead,    breathless    and 
bleeding 

Upon  the  ground. 

Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?I  pr'ythee,  speak  ; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears  : — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Fal.  No,  that's   certain  ;   1  am  not  a  double  man  J  but 

[4]  There  is  in  these  lines  a  very  natural  mixture  of  the  serious  and  ludicrous, 
produced  by  the  view  of  Percy  and  FalstalT.  I  wish  all  play  on  words  had  been 
forborne.        JOHrJSON 

[5]  Many  of  greater  value.  [6]  To /jo/i'der  is  to  salt         JOHNSON. 

[7]  i.  e.  I  ara  not  Fulsrart'and  Percy  tosether,  though  havius  Percy  OO  Doy  bac^^ 
I  Bsem  double.        JQH^CSQI^. 
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if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack.  There  i« 
Percy  :  [Throwiiig  the  body  down.]  if  your  fiither  will  do 
me  any  honour,  so  ;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy 
himself.  I  look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure 
you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  saw  thee 
dead. 

Fal.  Did'st  thou  ? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world  is  given 
to  lying! — I  grant  you,  I  was  down,  and  out  of  breath ; 
and  so  was  he  :  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought 
a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  If  I  may  be  believed, 
so  ;  if  not,  let  them,  that  should  reward  valour,  bear 
the  sin  upon  their  o\j^n  heads.  I'll  take  it  upon  my  death, 
I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the  thigh:  if  the  man  were 
alive,  and  would  den}^  it,  I  would  make  him  cat  a  piece 
of  my  sword. 

P.  John.   This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John. — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back  : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  1  have. 

[A  retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat,  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  the  liighcst  of  the  field, 
To  see  what  friends  are  hving,  who  are  dead. 

[^Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.  He  that  re- 
wards me,  God  reward  him !  If  I  do  grow  great,  I'll 
grow  less  ;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  hve  clean- 
ly, as  a  nobleman  should  do. 

[Exit^  hearing  off  the  body. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  part  of  the  field.  The  trumpets  sound.  Enter  King 
Henry,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmoreland, 
and  others,   "oi'ith  W^orcester,  a7id  Vernon,  prisoners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebelhon  find  rebuke. — 
Ill-spirited  AVorcestcr  !  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
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A  noble  earl,  and  man}-  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 
If,  like  a  christian,  thou  had'st  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wor.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd  me  to  j 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too  ; 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

[Exeunt  Worcester  cmd  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear, — fled  with  the  rest  ; 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is  ;  and  1  beseech  your  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  yott' 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong  : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomeless,  and  free  : 
His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

K.  Hen.  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide  our  power. — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your  dearest  speed, 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms  : 
Myself, — and  you,  son  Harry, — will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower,  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  its  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day  : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  \Exeuni. 

17  Vol.  V. 


HENRY  THE  FOURTH, 

SECOND  PART. 


OBSERVATIOKS, 


Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.]  The  transactions 
comprized  in  this  history  take  up  about  nine  years.  The 
action  commences  with  the  account  of  Hotspur's  being  de- 
feated and  killed  [1403  ;]  and  closes  with  the  death  of  King 
Henry  IV.  and  the  coronation  of  King  Henry  V.  [1412-13.] 

Theobald. 

This  play  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  August 
23,  1600.  Steevens. 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  I  suppose  to  have 
been  written  in  1598.  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  ihs 
Order  of  Shakespeare'' s  Plays^  Vol.  II.  Malone. 

Mr.  Upton  thinks  these  two  plays  improperly  called  The 
First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  first 
play  ends,  he  says,  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of  Henry 
in  the  kingdom  by  the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  This  is  hard- 
ly true  ;  for  the  rebels  are  not  yet  finally  suppressed. 
The  second,  he  tells  us,  shows  Henry  the  Fifth  in  the  va- 
rious lights  of  a  good-natured  rake,  till,  on  his  father's 
death,  he  assumes  a  more  manly  character.  This  is  true  ; 
but  this  representation  gives  us  no  idea  of  a  dramatic  action. 
These  two  plays  will  appear  to  every  reader,  who  shall 
peruse  them  without  ambition  of  critical  discoveries,  to  be 
so  connected,  that  the  seeond  is  merely  a  sequel  to  the 
first ;  to  be  two  only  because  they  are  too  lon^;  to  be 
one.  Johnson 
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IVarkworth.     Before  Xorihumherlandh  Castle.     Enter  Ru- 
mour, pamec^  full  of  tongues. 

Rumour. 

Open  your  ears  ;  For  which  of  you  will  stop 

The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 

I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west. 

Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 

The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth  : 

Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride  ; 

The  which  in  every  language  1  pronounce, 

Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 

I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity, 

Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world  : 

And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 

Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepared  defence  ; 

Whilst  the  big  year,  swol'n  with  some  other  grief, 

Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war, 

And  no  such  matter  ?     Rumour  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  ; 

And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 

That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 

The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude. 

Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 

My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

Among  my  household?  Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 

I  run  before  king  Harry's  victory  ; 

Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 

Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his  troojiw. 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 
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To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad, — that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword  ; 
And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'    rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone, 
Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafty-sick  :  the  posts  come  tiring  on, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learn'd  of  me  ;  From  Rumour's  tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  .than  true  wrongs. 

[Exit 
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SECOND    PART    OF 

KING  HENRY  IV. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l.'—The  sanu.     Tlie  Porter  before  the  gate ;  Entel^ 
Lord  Bardolph. 

Bardolph. 
Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  ho  ? — Where  is  the  earl  ? 

Port,  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 

Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl, 
That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.  His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  orchard  ; 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  himsell  will  answer. 

Enter  JVorthiunberland» 

Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news,  lord  Bardolph  ?  every  minute  no\* 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem  :V 
The  times  are  wild  ;  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  rtaadly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 
I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Good,  an  heaven  will ! 

Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish  : — 
The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death  ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son. 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kiird  by  the  hand  of  Douglas  :  young  prince  .)ohn, 
And  Westmorehmd,  and  Staflford,  fled  the  field  ; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son  :   O,  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  follow'd,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes  ! 

[]]  stratagem  means  here  some  important  or  dreadful  event.        IMA  SON. 

Vol.  V.  M 
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North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 
Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bar.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from  thence  ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way  ; 
And  he  is  furnish'd  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 
i     North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with  you  ? 

Tra.  My  lord,  sir  John  Umfrevile  turn'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings  ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Outrode  me.     After  him,  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  almost  forspent  with  speed. 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse : 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester  ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  : 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels*, 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head  ;  and,  starting  so. 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way,^ 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha  ! Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ! 

Bard.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what ; — 
If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point* 
ril  give  my  barony  :  never  talk  of  it. 

North.  Why  should  the  gentleman,  that  rode  by  Travers, 
Give  then  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he  ? 
He  was  some  hilding  fellow,  that  had  stol'n 
The  horse  he  rode  on  :  and,  upon  my  life, 


[2]  1  think  that  I  have  observed  in  old  prints  the  rowel  of  those  times  to  have  beCO 
only  a  single  spike.        JOHNSON. 

"  So  iu  Job,  xsxix.  "  He  sjvallowetli  the  ground  in  fierceoess  and  rage."" 
A  JJo^n^^s  a  string  tagged,  or  lace.        JOHKSON.  *    ''~ 
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Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news. 
Enter  Morton. 

.Korth.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  :* 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 

Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mort.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord  ; 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask, 
To  fright  our  party. 

A''orth.  How  doth  my  son,  and  brother  ? 
Thou  tremblest  ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begon«, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd  : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  wouldst  say, — Your  son  did  thus,  and  thus  ; 
Your  brother,  thus  ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas  ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds  : 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise. 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mort.   Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet : 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son, — 

.Korth.   Why,  he  is  dead. 
See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  ! 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know, 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.     Yet  speak,  Morton  ; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies  ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong, 

Mort.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

.Yorth.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye  : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head  ;  and  hold'st  it  fear,^  or  sin. 
To  speak  a  truth.      If  he  be  slain,  say  so  : 
The  tongue  oifends  not,  that  reports  his  death  : 

[5]  It  may  not  he  aml^s  to  obseive,  that,  ia  the  time  of  our  ijoet,  the  title-pa^e  to 
an  elesv,  as  well  as  every  in^erme  iiate  leaf,  >vas  totaliy  black.        STEEVEJSS. 
'ei  Fear  for  danger.        WARBURTON. 
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And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  beHe  the  dead  ) 
Not  he,  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
llemember'd  knoHing  a  departing  friendJ 

Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Morf.  I  am  sorry,  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That,  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen  : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rend'ring  faint  quittance,®  wearied  and  out-breath'd, 
To  Harry  Monmouth  ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth, 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  temper'd  courage  in  his  troops  : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd  ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,^  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself, 
tFpon  enforcement,  flies  with  greatest  speed  ; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear. 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety, 
Fly  from  the  field  :   Then  v*^as  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner  :   and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  king, 
^Gan  vail  his  stomach,'  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backs  ;  and,  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is, — that  the  king  hath  won  ;  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord, 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  Westmoreland  :   this  is  the  news  at  full. 

[7]  The  bell,  anciently  was  rung  before  expiration,  and  thence  was  called  the 
fassing  bell,  i.  e.  the  bell  that  solicited  prayers  for  the  soul  passing  into  another 
world.        STEEVENK. 

[8]  By  faint  quittance  is  meant  a  faint  return  of  blows.        STEEVENS. 

[9]  Abated  is  not  put  here  for  the  general  idea  of  diminished,  nor  for  the  notion  of 
blunted,  as  applied  to  a  single  edge.  Abated  means  reduced  to  a  lorver  temper,  or,  as 
the  workmen  call  it,  let  down         JOHNSON. 

l\\  Began  to  fatl  his  courage,  to  let  bis  spirits  s-ink  under  his  foptune.     JOHNS.  [ 
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Korth.  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic  ;  and  these  news, 
Having  heen  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick. 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  hfe,* 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms  ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves  :  hence  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch  ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
JVIust  glove  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  qu«if ; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. ; 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron  ;  And  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring,   ' 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland  ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  !  Now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd  !  let  order  die  I  ^ 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  deadl^ 

Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord.    ^ 
Bard.  Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  Avisdom  from  your  honour, 
Mort,  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health  ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er^ 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  th'  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord, 
And  summ'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said,— 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise, 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,*  your  son  might  drop  : 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er  : 
You  were  advis'd,  his  flesh  was  capable 

[2]  Bend;  yield  to  pressure.  JOHNSON. 
^  [3]  The  conclusion  of  this  noble  speech  is  extremely  striking.  There  ia  do  need 
to  suppose  it  exactly  pliilosophical ;  darkness,  in  poetry,  may  be  absence  of  eyes,  a'S 
Treli  as  privation  of  light.  Yet  we  may  remark,  that  by  an  ancient  opinion  it  has 
been  held,  that  if  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  world  was  made,  were  extirpated, 
the  whole  system  of  sublunary  nature  would  cease.        JOHNSON. 

[4]  The  dole  of  blows  is  the  distribution  of  blows.  Dole  originally  signified  tha 
portion  of  alms  (consisting  either  of  nc^at  or  money)  that  wa?  g4ve.n  awav  at  the  door 
of  a  nobleman., ♦.STEBVEN5,        -• 
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Of  wounds  and  scars  ;  and  that  his  forwara  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd  j 
Yet  did  you  say, — Go  forth  ;  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stifle-borne  action  :  What  hath  then  befiillen, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  forth. 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard.  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss, 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas, 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one  : 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  hkely  peril  fear'd  ; 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth  ;  body,  and  goods. 

Alort.  'Tis  more  than  time  :  And,  my  most  noble  lord, 

I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 

The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up, 

With  well-appointed  powers  ;  he  is  a  man, 

W^iio  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers*    . 

My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps, 

But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight : 

For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 

The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls  ; 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrain'd. 

As  men  drink  potions  ;  that  their  weapons  only 

Seem'd  on  our  side,  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls^ 

This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 

As  fish  are  in  a  pond  :  But  now  the  bishop 

Turns  insurrection  to  religion  : 

Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 

He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind  , 

And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 

Of  fair  king  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones  : 

Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause  j 

Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land,^ 

Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke  ; 

And  more,  and  less,  do  flock  to  follow  him.*" 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before  ;  but,  to  speak  tru».i», 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me  ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge  : 

[5]  That  is,  stands  over  liis  country  to  defend  her  as  she  lies  bleeding  on  the 
ground.     So  Falstaff  before  says  to  the  prince,  "  If  thou  see  me  dowo,  Hal,  &Qd  be* 
stride  me,  so  ;  it  is  an  office  of  friendship."        JOHNSON. 
.    re]  .'V/oi-e  and /exj  means  greater  acilless,  STEEVENS. 
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Get  posts,  and   letters,  and    make    friends    with   speed  ; 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

London.     A  Street.     Enter  Sir  John   FalStaff,  "Ji'ith  his 
Page,  bearing  his  sword  and  buckler. 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my 
water  V 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy 
water  :  but,  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have 
more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me  :  The 
brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to 
vent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent, 
or  is  invented  on  me  :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but 
the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do  here  walk 
before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her 
litter  but  one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off,  why  then  I  have  no 
judgment.  Thou  whoreson  mandrake,®  thou  art  fitter  to 
be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to  w^ait  at  my  heels.  I  was  nev- 
er manned  with  an  agate  till  now  :^  but  I  will  set  you 
neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send 
you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal, 
the  prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  j-et  fledged.  I 
will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
than  he  shall  get  one  on  his  cheek  ;  and  yet  he  will  not 
stick  to  say,  his  face  is  a  face-royal  :  God  may  finish  it 
when  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he  may  keep  it 
still  as  a  face -royal,  for  a  barber  shall  never  earn  six- 
pence out  of  it  ;  and  yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as  if  he  had 
writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor.  He  may 
keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can 

assure   him. What  said  master  Dumbleton  about  the 

satin  for  my  short  cloak,  and  slops  ? 

[7]  The  method  of  investigatiDg  diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine  only,  was  once 
so  mucb  the  fashion,  thatLinacre,  the  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  formed 
a  statute  to  restrain  apothecaries  from  carrying  the  water  of  their  patients  to  a 
doctor,  and  afterwards  giving  medicines,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  they  re- 
ceived concerning  it.         STEE\'ENS. 

[8]  Mandrake  is  a  root  supposed  to  have  the  shape  of  a  man ;  it  is  now  counter- 
feited with  the  root  of  briony.        JOHNSON. 

;    [9J  That  is,  1  never  before  had  an  agate  for  my  man.        JOHNSON. 
i    Alluding  to  the  little  figures  cut  in  agates,  and  on  the  other  hard  stones,  for  FCals : 
«nd'|herefore  Ue  says,  I  will  set  you  neither  in  sold  nor  silver.       WARB, 
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Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better  as- 
surance than  Bardolph  :  he  would  not  take  his  bond  and 
jours  ;  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton  I  may  his 
tongue  be  hotter!' — A  whoreson  Achitophel !  a  rascally 
yea-forsooth  knave  I  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,  and 
then  stand  upon  security ! — The  whoreson  smooth-pates 
do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys 
p.t  their  girdles  ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
}ionest  taking  up,*  then  they  must  stand  upon  security. — 
i  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth,  as  of- 
fer to  stop  it  with  security.  I  looked  he  should  have  sent 
Xne  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true  knight^ 
and  he  sends  me  security.  Well,  he  may  sleep  in  secu- 
rity ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the  light- 
ness of  his  wife  shines  through  it  :  and  yet  cannot  he  see, 
though  he  have  his  own  lantern  to  light  him. — Where's 
J^ardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield,  to  buy  your  worship 
a  horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,^  and  he'll  buy  me  a  horse 
fn  Smithfield  :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in  the  stews, 
J  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  an  Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed 
the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close,  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.  FalstaiT,  an't  please  j^our  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord  :  but  he  hath  since  done  good  ser- 
vice at  Shrewsbury  ;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going  with 
some  charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

Ch.  Just.  What,  to  York  ?  Call  him  back  again. 

Atte7i.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him,  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is  deaf. 

[2]  An  allusioQ  to  the  fate  of  the  rich  man,  who  had  fared  sumptuously  every 
flay,  when  he  requested  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  hi3  tongue,  being  tormented  with 
the  flames.        HEi\U>EY. 

[3]  That  is,  if  a  man  by  taking  up  goods  is  in  their  debt.  To  be  thorough 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  present  phrase, — To  be  in  with  a  tradesman. 

JOHNSON. 

[4]  At  that  time  the  resort  of  idle  people,  cheats,  and  knights  of  the  post.  In  an 
old  collection  of  proverbs,  1  find  the  following:  "  Who  goes  to  Westminster  for  a 
wife,  to  8t.  Paul's  for  a  man,  and  to  Smithfield  for  a  horse,  may  meet  w^li  a 
wlinrft,  aknave.anda  iade."        STEKVENS.  ,  •  ' -^  ' 
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Ch.  Jus.  I  am  sure,  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing  good. 
— Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow  ;  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Aiien.  Sir  John, 

Fal.  What!  a  young  knave,  and  beg  I  Is  there  not 
wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  king  lack 
subjects  ?  do  not  the  rebels  need  soldiers  ?  Though  it  be 
a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  t© 
beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the 
name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man? 
setting  my  knighthood  and  m,y  soldiership  aside,  I  had 
lied  in  my  throat  if  1  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and 
your  soldiership  aside  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than  an 
honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay  aside  that 
which  grows  to  me  !  If  thou  gett'st  any  leave  of  me, 
hang  me  ;  if  thou  takest  leave,  thou  wert  better  be 
hanged  :  You  hunt-counter,^  hence  !  avaunt ! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstafl',  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord ! — God  give  your  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad  :  1 
heard  say,  your  lordship  was  sick  :  I  hope,  your  lordship 
goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean 
past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some 
relish  of  the  saltness  of  time  ;  andj^most  humbly  beseech 
your  lordship,  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expedi- 
tion to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear,  his  majesty  is 
returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Just.  1  talk  not  of  his  majesty  : — You  would  not 
eome  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear  moreover,  his  highness  is  fallen  into 
this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  heaven  mend  him!  I  pray,  let  me 
speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy, 

[5]  It  is  not  impossible  this  word  may  be  found  to  sijrnify  a  catchpole  or  buiE. 
baililf.     He  was  probably  tbe  judge's  tipstatf.        RITSON. 
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an't  please  your  lordship  ;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blood, 
a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief ;  from  study, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain  :  I  have  read  the  cause  of 
his  effects  in  Galen  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think,  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease  ;  for 
you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well  :  rather,  an't 
please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady 
of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just..  To  punish  you  by  the  heels,  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears  ;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  do  be- 
come your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord  ;  but  not  so  patient : 
your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  imprisonment  to 
me,  in  respect  of  poverty  ;  but  how  I  should  be  your 
yatient  to  follow  your  precriptions,  the  wise  may  make 
some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  j^ou,  when  there  were  matters 
sgainst  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel  in 
ihe  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  sir  John,  you  li^e  in 
great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot  live  in  les<3. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your 
waste  is  great. 

Fal.  1  would  it  were  otherwise  ;  I    would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 
^    Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me  :  I  am  the 
fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound  ; 
your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little  gilded  over 
your  night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill  :  you  may  thank  the 
unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that  action. 

Fal.  My  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so  :  wake  not  a 
sleeping  wolf. 

FaL .  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part' 
liurnt  out. 
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Fal.  A  wassel-candle/  my  lord  ;  all  tallow  l  if  I  did 
say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face,  but 
should  have  his  eflect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  3^oung  prince  up  and  down, 
like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  your  ill  angel  is  light ;  but  I  hope, 
he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me  without  weighing : 
and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot 
tell  ;^  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  coster-monger 
times,^  that  true  valour  is  turned  bear-herd  :  Pregnancy^ 
is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving 
reckonings  ;  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the 
malice  of  this  age  shapes  them,  are  not  worth  a  goose- 
berry. You,  that  are  old,  consider  not  the  capacities  of 
us  that  are  young :  you  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers 
with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls  :  and  we  that  are  in  the 
vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of 
youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of 
age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow 
cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ?  a  decreasing  leg  ?  an  increasing 
belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind  short  ?  your 
chin  double  ?  your  wit  single  ?^  and  every  part  about  you 
blasted  with  antiquity  ?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself 
young  ?  Fye,  fye,  fye,  sir  John  ! 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a  round 
belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing,  and 
singing  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth  further,  I  will 
not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  under- 
standing ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand 
marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.  For 
the  box  o'  th'  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you, — he  gave  it 
like  a  rude  prince,  and  3'ou  took  it  hke  a  sensible  lord.  I 
have  checked  him  for  it  ;  and  the  young  lion  repents  : 
marry,  not  in  ashes,  and  sackcloth  ;  but  in  new  silk,  and 
eld  sack. 

[7]  A  nassel  candle  is  a  large  candle  lighted  up  at  a  feast.  There  i?  a  poor  quibble 
upon  the -word  i\ ax, -which  signifies  increase  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  honev- 
comb.     JOHKS      [8]  I  cannot  be  taken  in  a  reckoning;  I  cannot  pass  current.    JON. 

[9]  A  coster-monger  is  a  costard-wonger.  a  dealer  in  appje«  called  bj|  that  came, 
because  they  are  shaped  like  a  rn;taid,  i.  e.  man's  head.         5TEEVE X S. 

[1]  freg/iu/icj/is  readitess.     STEEVENS.  '      '' 

[2J  la  ancieutlacguage,  iing^Ze  often  noeafls  jOTo/i,       5TEEVEKS.  '   • 
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Ch.  Just,  Well,  heaven  send  the  prince  a  better  com- 
panion I 

Fal,  Heaven  send  the  companion  a  better  prince  !  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and  prince 
Harry  :  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord  John  of  Lancas- 
ter, against  the  archbishop,  and  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 

Fal.  Yea  ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it.  But 
look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at  home, 
tliiit  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day  !  for,  by  the  Lord,  1 
lake  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat 
extraordinarily  :  if  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  any 
thing  but  my  bottle,  I  w^ould  I  might  never  spit  white 
again.  There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his 
head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it  :  Well,  I  cannot  last  ever  : 
But  it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if 
they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common.  If  you 
will  needs  say,  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest. 
I  would  to  God,  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the 
enemy  as  it  is.  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with 
rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Ch.  Jest.  W^ell,  be  honest,  be  honest  ;  And  God  bless 
your  expedition  ! 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound,  to 
furnish  me  forth  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny  ;  you  are  too  im- 
patient to  bear  crosses.^  Fare  you  well  :  Commend  me 
to  my  cousin  W^estmoreland.  [Ex.  C.  Just.  <^  Atten. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle." — A  man 
can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetousness,  than  he  can 
part  young  hmbs  and  lechery  :  but  the  gout  galls  the  one, 
and  the  pox  pinches  the  other  ;  and  so  both  the  degrees 
prevent  my  curses. — Boy  ! — 

In  our  author's  time,  small  beer  was  called  single  beer,  and  that  of  a  stronger 
quality,  doublt  beer         MALONE. 

[3]  I  believe  a  quibble  was  here  intended.  A  cro^s  is  a  coin  so  called  because 
stamped  with  across.        STEEVEIVS. 

[4J  A  beetle  wielded  by  three  men.     POPE. A  diversion   is  common  with 

boys  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining  couaties,  on  finding  a  toad,  to  lay  a  board 
about  tiTo  or  three  feet  long,  at  right  angles,  over  a  stick  about  two  or  three  in- 
ches diameter.  Then  placing  the  toad  at  one  end,  the  other  is  struck  by  a  bat  or 
large  stick,  which  throws  the  creature  forty  or  fifty  feet  perpendicular  from  the 
earth,  and  its  returu  m  general  kills  it.  This  is  c^WeAJiUipping  a  toad.  A  thrte- 
inan  beetle  is  an  instrument  used  for  driving  piles;  it  is  made  of  a  log  of  wood  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  thick,  with  one 
short  and  two  long  handles.  A  man  at  each  of  the  long  handles  manages  the  fall  of 
the  beetle,  and  a  third  man,  by  the  short  handle  assista  in  raising  it  to  strike  the 
blow.  Such  an  ioiplementwas,  without  doubt,  very  suitable  for  fiUipping  so  cor- 
pulent a  being  as  Falstaff.        STEEVENS. 
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Page.  Sir? 

Fal.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.   Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of 
the  purse  :  borrowing  only  hngers  and  lingers  it  out,  but 
the  disease  is  incurable. — Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  lord 
of  Lancaster ;  this  to  the  prince  ;  this  to  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  ;  and  this  to  old  mistress  Ursula,  whom  I 
have  weekly  sworn  to  marr}^  since  I  perceived  the  first 
white  hair  on  my  chin  :  About  it  ;  you  know  where  to 
find  me.  [Exit  Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout !  or,  a  gout 
of  this  pox  !  for  the  one,  or  the  other,  plays  the  rogue 
with  my  great  toe.  It  is  no  matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have 
the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the 
more  reasonable  :  A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing  ; 
I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

York.     A   Room  in   the  Archhishoph    Palace.     Enter    the 

Archbishop  of   York,  the  Lords    Hastings,  Mowbray 

and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  known  oiir 
means  ; 
And,  my  most  noble'friends,  I  pray  you  all, 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes  : — 
And  first,  lord  Marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Alorv.  I  w  ell  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms  ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied, 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Hast.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice  ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  burns 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.   The  question  then,  lord  Hastings,  standeth  thus  j 
— Whether  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point  ; 
But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  bv  the  hand  •  > 
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For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this. 

Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 

Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Arch.   'Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph  ;  for,  indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.   It  was,  my  lord  ;  who  hn'd  himself  with  hope ^ 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller^  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts  : 
And  so,  with  great  imagination, 
Proper  to  madlnen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And,  winking,  leapM  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  j^et  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.   Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war  ; — 
Indeed  the  instant  action,  (a  cause  on  foot,) 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  th'  appearing  buds  ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair. 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.     When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  : 
Which  if  we  iind  outweighs  jfbility, 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ;  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?  Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 
And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  ; 
Question  surveyors  ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  ;  or  else, 
We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men  : 
Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

;   A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds^ 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

^       Hast.  Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of  fair  birth,) 
Should  be  still-born,  and  that  we  now  possess'd 

,   [5J  I  e.  wjjicli  turced  out  to  be  much  smaller.       JVIUSGRAVB> 
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The  utmost  man  of  expectation  ; 

I  think,  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 

J^ven  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard.  What !  is  the  king  but  live  and  twenty  thousand  ? 

Hast.  To  us,  no  more  ;  nay,  not  so  much,  lord  Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads  :  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  agjiinst  Glendower  ;  per  force,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us  :  So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided  ;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths  together, 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so. 
He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels  :  never  fear  that. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces  hither  ? 

Hast.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland  : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself,  and  Harry  Monmouth  : 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on  ; 
And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  h  sick  of  their  own  choice. 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited  : — 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroka, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  ? 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  ro3^al  Richard  ; 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.     What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 
They  that,  when  Richard  hv'd,  would  have  him  die, 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave  : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head, 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bohngbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  O  earth ,  yield  us  that  king  again. 
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And  take  thou  this  !  O  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst. 

Mow,  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  on  ? 

Hast.  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — London.    A  Street.    Enter  Hostess;  Fang,  and. 
his  Boy,  with  her ;  and  Snare  following. 

Host.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where  is  your  yeoman  ?  Is  it  a  lusty  yeoman  ? 
will  a'  stand  to't  ? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where's  Snare  ? 

Host.  O  Lord,  ay  :  good  master  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea,  good  master  Snare  ;  I  have  entered  hina 
and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives,  for  he 
will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day  !  take  heed  of  him  ;  he  stabbed  me 
jfn  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly  :  in  good  faith, 
a'  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out : 
he  will  foin  like  any  devil  ;  he  will  spare  neither  man, 
V  Oman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his  thrust. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once  ;  an  a'  come  but  within 
my  vice  ;^ — 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going  ;  I  warrant  you,  he's 
an  infinite  thing  upon  my  score  : — Good  master  Fang, 
hold  him  sure  ; — good  master.  Snare,  let  him  not  'scape. 
He  comes  continuantly  to  Pie-corner,  (saving  your  man- 
hoods,) to  buy  a  saddle  ;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to  the 
lubbar's  head*  in  Lumbert-street,  to  master  Smooth's  the 
silk  man  :  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exiou  is  entered,  and  my 
case  so  openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought 
in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a 
poor  lone  woman  to  bear  :  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne, 

[3]  Vice  or  grasp ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  smitli's  vice.        POPE. 

Ttie  fist  is  vulgarly  callea  the  vice  in  the  West  of  England.        HENLEY. 

[»4J  Thia  is,  I  suppose,  a  colloquial  corruption  of  the  Libbard's  bead.        JOHSI 
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and  borne  ;  and  have  been  fubbed  oflf,  and  fubbed  ofif,  and 
fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to 
be  thought  on.  There  is  no  honesty  in  such  deahng  j 
unless  a  woman  should  be  made  an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to 
bear  every  knave's  wrong. — 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

Yonder  he  comes  ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose^  knave^ 
Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices, 
master  Fang,  and  master  Snare  ;  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices. 

Fal.  How  now  ?  whose  mare's  dead  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal.  Awaj^,  varlets  I — Draw,  Bardolph  ;  cut  me  off  the 
villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel. 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I'll  throw  thee  in  the 
channel.  Wilt  thou  ?  wilt  thou  ?  thou  bastardly  rogue  t 
— Murder,  murder  I  O  thou  honey-suckle  villain  !  wilt 
thou  kill  God's  officers,  and  the  king's  ?  O  thou  honey- 
seed  rogue  1^  thou  art  a  honey-seed  ;  a  man-queller,  and 
a  woman-queller.''' 

Fal.  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fa7ig.  A  rescue  !  a  rescue  ! 

Host.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. — Thoa 
wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  do,  do,  thoo 
rogue  '  do,  thou  hemp-seed  ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion  !  you  rampalhan !  you  fustt^ 
Ijarian  !  Fll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace  here,  ho ! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  !  I  beseech  you, 
stand  to  me  ! 

Ch.  Just.  How  now,  sir  John  ?  what,  are  you  brawhng 
here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business  ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  ;  Wherefore  hang'st  thou  on  him  ? 

[5]  i.  e.  red  nose,  from  the  effect  of  malmsey  wine.        JOHNSON. 

[6]  Honey-suckle  villain,  honey-seed  rogue — the  lanlady's  corruption  of  homicidal 
and  homicide.        THEOBALD". 

[71  Wicklitf  in  his  Translation  of  the  New-Testaraent,  uses  this  word  for 
Carntfex,  Mark  vi.  27.  "  Herod  sent  a  77ian-g«di«r,  and  commanded  his  head  to  b? 
brought."        STEEVENS. 
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Host.  0  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is  ar- 
rested at  m^  suit. 

Ch.  Just.  For  what  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord  ;  it  is  for  all, 
all  I  have  :  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home  ;  he 
hatli  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his  : — but 
I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I'll  ride  thee  o'nights, 
like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think,  I  am  as  Hke  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have 
any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Just.  How  comes  this,  sir  John  ?  Fye  !  what  man 
of  good  temper  would  endure  this   tempest  of  exclama- 
tion ?  Are  you  not   ashamed,  to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to 
so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ? 
.    Fal.   What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself,  and 
the  money  too.  Thou  did'st  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel- 
gilt®  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round 
table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun- 
week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor  ;  thou  didst  swear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  a  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and 
make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did 
not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then, 
and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess 
of  vinegar  ;  telling  us,  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns  ; 
whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some  ;  whereby  I  told 
thee,  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And  didst  thou 
not,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no 
more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people  ;  saying,  that 
ere  long  they  should  call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not 
kiss  me ,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ?  1  put  thee 
now  to  thy  book-oath  ;  deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul  ;  and  she  says, 
up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you  : 
she  hath  been  in  good  case,  and,  the  truth  is,  poverty 
hath  distracted  her.  But  for  these  foolish  officers,  I 
beseech  you,  I  may  have  redress  against  them. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false 

[8]  Parcel-gilt,  means  what  is  now  called  by  artists  party-gilt;  that  is,  where 
part  of  tlie  work  is  gilt#  and  part  left  plaixt  or  un^UdetU       M ALOJN^E. 
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way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words 
that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent  sauciness  from 
you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration  ;  you  have, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit 
of  this  woman,  and  made  her  serve  your  uses  both  in 
purse  and  person. 

Host.   Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  Pr'ythee,  peace  : — Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe 
her,  and  unpay  the  villany  you  have  done  with  her  ;  the 
one  you  may  do  with  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with 
current  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap^  without 
reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  impudent  sauci- 
ness :  if  a  man  will  make  court'sy,  and  say  nothmg,  he  is 
virtuous  :  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remembered,  I 
will  not  be  j^our  suitor  ;  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliver- 
ance from  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty  employment  in 
the  king's  affairs. 

Ch.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong  :  h\t 
answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation,'  and  satisfy  the 
poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hostess.  [Takijig  her  aside. 

Enter  Gower. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  master  Gower  ;  What  news  ? 

Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Harry  prince  of  Wales 
are  near  at  hand  :   the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman  ; 

Host.  Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman  ; — Come,  no  more  words  of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must  be 
fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapestry  of  my  dining- 
chambers. 

Fal.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking  :  and  for  thy 
walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  prodi- 
gal, or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work,-  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapes- 
tries. Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst.  Come,  an  it 
were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better  wench  in 
England.     Go,  wash    thy    face,    and  'draw   thy  action  :' 


[9]  5neop  signifies  to  c/iecfc.     The  word  is  derived  from  sni/b,  Scotch.     We  still 
use  tnub  in  the  same  sense.        STEE  VENS. 

[1  ]  i.  e.  answer  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  character.        JOHNSON. 
^[2]  i.e.  water  colours.        WARBURTON. 

ri3]  Draw  meaas  here  withdraw.       M.MASON. 
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Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this  humour  with  me  ;  dost  not 
fenow  me  ?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

Host.  Pray  thee,  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles ; 
i'faith,  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate  in  good  earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone  ;  I'll  make  other  shift :  you'll  be  a 
fool  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my  gown. 
I  hope,  you'll  come  to  supper  :  You'll  pay  me  all  together  ? 

Fal.  Will  I  hve  ?— Go,  with  her,  with  her  ;  [To  Bar- 
DOLPH.]  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  you  at  sup- 
per ? 

Fal.  No  more  words  ;  let's  have  her. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers^  and  Page. 

Ch.  Just.  1  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Gow.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well  :  What's  the  news,  mjf 
lord? 

Ch.  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Gow.  No  ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse, 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
-Against  Northumberland,  and  the  archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord^ 

Ch.  Just.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently  : 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  master  Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord  ! 

Ch.  Just.  W^hat's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to  din- 
ner ? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here  :  I  thank 
you,  good  sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you 
are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fal.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower  ? 

CIi.  Just.  What  foohsh  master  taught  you  these  manners, 
sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was  a 
fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is  the  right  fencing  grace, 
my  lord  ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  Just,  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee!  thou  art  a  great 
f&ol.  '  lEnseuivHf 
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SCENE  II. 
The  same.  Another  Street.  Enter  Prince  Henry  and  PoIN^^ 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought,  weariness 
durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me  ;  though  it  discolours  the 
complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth  it 
not  show  vilely  in  me,  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied, 
as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got ; 
for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature, 
small  beer.  But,  indeed,  these  humble  considerations 
make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness.  What  a  disgrace 
is  it  to  me,  to  remember  thy  name  ?  or  to  know  thy  face 
to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings thou  hast ;  viz.  these,  and  those  that  were  the  peach- 
coloured  ones  ?  or  to  bear  the  inventory  of  thy  shirts  ;  as, 
one  for  superfluity,  and  one  other  for  use  ? — but  that,  the 
tennis-court-keeper  knows  better  than  I  ;  for  it  is  a  low 
ebb  of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou  keepest  not  racket 
there  ;  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while,  because  the 
rest  of  thy  lovz-countries  have  made  a  shift  to  eat  up  thy 
holland  :  and  God  knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the 
ruins  of  thy  linen,  shall  inherit  his  kingdom  :  but  the  mid- 
wives  say,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault  ;  whereupon 
the  world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strength- 
ened. 

Poins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so 
hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  ?  Tell  me,  how  many  good 
young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers  being  so  sick  as 
yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Poins.  Yes  ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breed- 
ing than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to  ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing  that 
you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee, — it  is  not  meet  that  1  should 
be  sad,  now  my  fither  is  sick  :  albeit  I  could  tell  to  thee, 
(as  to  one  it  ple;ises  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my 
friend,)  I  could  be  sid,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject-. 
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P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the 
devil's  book,  as  thou,  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  per- 
sistency :  Let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee, — my 
heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father  is  so  sick  :  and 
keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath  in  reason 
taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow.* 

Poins.  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  would'st  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should 
weep  ? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 
'  P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought  :  and  thou  art 
a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man  thinks  ;  never  a 
man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better  than 
thine  ;  every  man  would  think  me  a  hypocrite  indeed. 
And  what  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought,  to  think  so  ? 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and  so 
much  engraffed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of,  I  can  hear  it 
with  my  own  ears  :  the  worst  that  they  can  say  of  me  is, 
Jhat  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow 
©f  my  hands  ;^  and  those  two  things,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
Help.     By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bardolph 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff :  he  had  him 
from  me  christian  ;  and  look,  if  the  fat  villain  have  not 
transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  'Save  your  grace  ! 

P.  Hen.   And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph  ! 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  [To  the  Page.]  you 
bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ?  wherefore  blush  you 
now  ?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you  become  ? 
Is  it  such  a  matter,  to  get  a  pottle-pot's  maidenhead  ? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red 
lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face  from  the 
window  :  at  last,  I  espied  his  eyes  ;  and  methought,  he 
had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat,  and 
peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page.   Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away  ! 

[4]  Ost'nfatifri  is  here  not  boastCul  sliow,  but  simply  show.     J0HN80N. 

[5]  A  tall  or  proper  fellow  of  his  hands  was  a  stout  "fighting  man.  JOHNSON. 

Proper,  it  has  beeu  already  observed,  in  our  author's  time,  signified  handsome. 

M ALONE. , ' 
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P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy  :   What  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  fire-brand  f  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation. — 
There  it  is,  boy.  [Gives  him  money. 

Poins.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from 
cankers  ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among  you, 
the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.   And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's  com- 
ing to  town  ;  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

Poins.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — And  how  doth 
the  martlemas,  your  master  V 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Poins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician  :  but 
that  moves  not  him  ;  though  that  be  sick,  it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen®  to  be  as  famihar  with  me 
as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place  ;  for,  look  you,  how 
he  writes. 

Poins.   [Reads.]    John  Falstaif,   knight, Every  man 

must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  name  himself. 
Even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  king  ;  for  they  never 
prick  their  finger,  but  they  say,  There  is  some  of  the  kitig^s 
blood  spilt :  How  comes  that  ^  says  he,  that  takes  upon  him 
not  to  conceive  :  the  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's 
cap  ;   J  am  the  ki7ig''s  poor  cousin,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will  fetch 
it  from  Japhet.     But  the  letter  ; — 

Poitis.  Sir  John  Falstafi",  k7iight,  to  the  son  of  the  king, 
nearest  his  father,  Harry  prince  of  Wales,  greeting. — Why, 
this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace ! 

Poins.  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  hrevi- 
ty  :^ — he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath  ;  short-winded. — 
I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  the-e,  and  I  leave  thee.    Be 

[6]  Shakespeare  is  here  mistaken  in  his  mythology,  and  ha-  confownded  Althea'a 
Crebrand  with  Hecuba's.  The  firebrand  of  Althea  was  real ;  but  Hecuba,  when  she 
was  big  with  Paris,  dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand  that  consumed  the 
kinzdom         JOHNSON. 

[7]  i.  e.  the  autumn,  or  rather  tlie  latter  spring  The  old  fellow  with  juvenile 
passions         [8]  This  swoln  excrescence  of  a  man.        JOHNSON 

[^]  1  suppose  by  the  honourable  Roman  is  intended  Julius  Cesar,  whose  veni,  vidi, 
Vici,  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter  /  commend  me  to  f'ec,  f 
commend  thee,  mid  I  leave  thee.  The  very  words  of  Cesar  are  afterwards  quoted  by 
Falstaff,        HEATH  ^  .    ; 
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not  too  familiar  with  Poins  ;  for  he  misuses  thy  favours  so 
much,  that  he  swears,  thou  art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell. 
Mcpent  at  idle  times  as  thou  may''st,  and  so  farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  710,   (which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
as  thou  usest  him,)  Jack  Falstaff,  with  my  fa- 
miliars ;  John,    with    my    brothers  and  sisters; 
and  Sir  John  with  all  Europe. 
My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  bim 
eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  words. 
But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  1  marry  your  sister  ? 

Poins.  May  the  wench  have  no  worse  fortune !  but  I 
never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,   thus  we  play  the  fool  with  the  time  ; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock  us. 
— Is  your  master  here  in  London  ? 
,     Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the 
©Id  frank  ?9 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord  ;  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  AVhat  company  ? 

Page.   Ephesians,  my  lord  ;  of  the  old  church. 

P.  Hen.   Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress  Quickly,  and 
mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen.   What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman  of 
my  master's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  such  kin,  as  the  parish  heifers  are  to  the 
town  bull — Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at  supper  ? 

Poins.  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord  ;  I'll  follow  you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph  ; — no  word  to 
your  master,  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town  :  There's  for 
your  silence. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir, — I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well  ;  go.  [Exeunt  Bardolph  and 
Page.]     This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some  road. 

Poins.  1  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  between 
St.  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself  to- 
night in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be  seen  ? 

[9J  Frank  is  stye.        POPE, 
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Poins.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins,  and  aprons,  and 
wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  descension  !' 
it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low 
transformation !  that  shall  be  mine  :  for,  in  every  thing:, 
the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly.     FoIIoav  me,  Ned. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III, 
Warkzvorth.     Before  the  Castle.     E?ii'cr  Northumberland., 
Lady  Northumberland,  arid  Lady  Fercy. 

JVorth.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle  daughter, ' 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs  : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  time^. 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  J\\  I  "have  given  over,  I  will  speali  no  mere  : 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

JVorth.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn  ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these  wars  ! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word, 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now  ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers  ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost ;  yours,  and  your  son's.  ^ 
For  yours, — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 
For  his, — it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  :  and,  by  his  light, 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts  ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practis'd  not  his  gait  : 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  hke  him  :  So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 

[1]  \Ir.  UptoD  proposes  that  ve  should  read  thus  by  transposition : — 'From  a 
god  to  a  bull?  a  low  transformation! — from  a  prince  to  a  pr<  ntice  !  a  heavy  de- 
clension !' — This  reading  is  elegaiit.  and  perhaps  right.        JOHNSON. 

19  Vol.  V,  N. 
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That  fashion'd  others.     And  him, — O  wondrous  him  I 

O  miracle  of  men  ! — him  did  you  leave, 

(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  yon,) 

To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 

In  disadvantage  ;  to  abide  a  field, 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 

Did  seem  defensible  : — so  you  left  him  : 

Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong. 

To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 

With  others,  than  with  him  ;  let  them  alone  ; 

The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong  : 

Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 

To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 

Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

Abr^/«.  Beshrew  your  heart. 
Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me, 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there  ; 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place, 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.   O,  fly  to  Scotland, 
Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons, 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P.   If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger  ;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves  :  So  did  your  son  ; 
He  was  so  suffer'd  ;  so  came  I  a  widow  ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  coma,  go  in  with  me  :  'tis  with  my  mind, 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop. 

But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back : 

I  will  resolve  for  Scotland  ;  there  am  I, 

Tin  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.  [Lxeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Boars  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  i-uQO  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ?  apple- 
wTohns  ?  thou  knov/'st,  sir  John  cannot  endure  an  apple-John. 
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2  Drarv.  Mass,  thou  say  est  true  :  The  pnncc  once  set 
a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  hhn,  and  told  him,  there 
were  the  more  sir  Johns  :  and,  putting  off  his  hat,  said, 
/  Zi;ill  no'Zi)  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old, 
'withered  kniglits.  It  angered  him  to  the  heart ;  but  he 
hath  forgot  that. 

1  Dram.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down  :  And  see 
if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise  f  mistress  Tear-sheet 
would  fain  hear  some  music.  Despatch  : — The  room 
where  thej^  supped,  is  too  hot ;  they'll  come  in  straight. 

2  Drazi'.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  master 
Poins  anon  :  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins,  and 
aprons  ;  and  sir  John  must  not  know  of  it  :  Bardolph 
hath  brought  word. 

1  Dran'.  B)^  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis  :*  it  will 
be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Drarv.  Ill  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host.  Pfaith,  sweet  heart,  methinks  how  you  are  in  an 
excellent  good  temperality  :  your  pulsidge  beats  as  ex- 
traordinarily as  heart  would  desire  ;  and  your  colour, 
I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose  :  But,  i'faith,  yoa 
have  drunk  too  much  canaries  ;  and  that's  a  marvellous 
searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can 
say, — What's  this  ?  How  do  you  now  1 

Dol.  Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said  ;  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Look,  here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fal.  When  Arthur  _/irst  in  court — Empty  the  Jordan — 
And  was  a  Zi'orthy  kiug :  [Exit  Draa-er.]  How  now, 
mistress  Doll  ? 

Host.   Sick  of  a  calm  :^  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect  ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  caliii, 
they  are  sick. 

DgI.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,^  mistress  Doll. 


[3]  Sneak  -was  a  street  minstrel,  and  therefore  the  drawer  goes  out  to  listen  if  he 
can  hear  him  in  the  nei^hboiirnooil.         JOHNSON 

[4]  An  old  worij  vet  in  u«e,  in  some  countries,  sisnifvin?  a  merrv  festival,  from 
the  Fren.-h,  hiiit.     Oc'avo' ft sli  a! icujus —S\^\mer         POFE. 

(5)  1  -oppose  she  means  to  say  a  qunlm.        ^TEE\'F,NS 

{6j  Fahta'.r  alludes  to  a  phrase  of  the  forest  Lean  deer  are  called  ratca/deer. 
He  tells  her  she  calls  hini  wrong,  being  fat  he  cannot  be  a  rascal.        JOHNSON. 
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DoL  I  make  them !  gluttony  and  diseases  make  them : 
i  make  them  not. 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you  help 
to  make  the  diseases,  Doll  :  we  catch  of  you,  Doll,  we 
catch  of  you  ;  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue,  grant  that. 

Dol.  Ay,  marry;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  orvches ; — for  to  serve 
bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know  :  To  come  off  the 
breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and  to  surgery  brave- 
ly ;  to  venture  upon  the  charged  chambers^  bravely  : — 

Dol.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourself! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion  ;  you  two 
never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord  :  you  are  both,  in 
good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts  f  you  cannot 
one  bear  with  another's  conlirmities.  What  the  good- 
,year  !^  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be  you  :  [7b  Doll.] 
you  are  the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  sa}^  the  emptier  vessel. 

Dol.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full 
hogshead  ?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bour- 
deaux  stuff  in  him  ;  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better 
stuffed  in  the  hold.— Come,  I'll  be  friends  with  thee, 
Jack :  thou  ai  t  going  to  the  wars  ;  and  whether  I  shall 
ever  see  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer. 
'    Draw.  Sir,    ancient  Pistol's'  below,  and   would  speak 
with  you. 

DoL  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him  not  come 
hither  :  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dst  rogue  in  England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here  :  no,  by 
my  faith  ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours  ;  I'll  no 
swaggerers  :  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very 
best : — Shut  the  door  ; — ^there  comes  no  swaggerers  here  : 
I  have  not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swaggering  now  : — 
shut  the  door,  1  pray  you. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? — 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  sir  John  ;  there  comes 
110  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly 'filly,  sir  John,  never  tell  me  ;  your  ancient 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.     I  was  before  master 

[7]  To  understaniJ  tlil?  quibble,  it  i3  necessary  to  say,  that  a  chamber  signifies 
rnt  only  an  apartmerit,  but  a  pieceorcrdiuaiice.        STEEVENS. 

[8]  Which  cannot  Pfieet  but  thev  grate  one  another.        JOHNSON. 

[9]  Mrs.  Uuickly's  blunder  (or  guvjere,  i.  e.  mmbvs  Gnllicus.        STEEVE^S. 

[1]  Ancient  Pistol— is  the  same  as  Ensign  Pistol.  FulbtalY  was  captain,  Teto 
ileuteaaiit,  and  i'it-iol  ensign  or  aacicnt.        JOHNSON. 
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Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other  day  ;  and,  as  he  said  to 
me, — it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday  last, — A'eigh- 
hour  Quickly,  says  he  ; — master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was 
by  then  ; — Neighbour  %(ickly,  says  he,  receive  those  that 
are  civil ;  for,  saith  he,  you  are  in  an  ill  name  ; — now  he 
said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon  ;  for,  says  he,  you  are  an 
honest  woman,  and  rvell  thought  on;  therefore  take  heed  what 
guests  you  receive  :  Receive,  says  he,  no  swaggering  com- 
panions.  There  comes  none  here  ; — you  would  bless 

you  to  hear  what  he  said  : — no,  I'll  no  swaggerers. 

Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess  ;  a  tame  cheater,  he  ; 
you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy-greyhound  :  he 
will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbar}^  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn 
back  in  any  show  of  resistance. — Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,^  call  you  him?  I  will  bar  no  honest 
man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater  :  But  I  do  not  love  swag- 
gering ;  b}'  my  troth,  1  am  the  worse,  when  one  says — 
swagger :  feel,  masters,  how  I  shake  ;  look  you,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Dol.  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere  an  as- 
pen leaf:  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,- Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.  'Save  you,  sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I  charge 
you  with  a  cup  of  sack  :  do  you  discharge  upon  mine 
hostess. 

Pist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with  two 
bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir  ;  you  shall  hardly  offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  111  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets  :  I'll 
drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  plea' 
sure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy  ;  I  will  charge  you. 

Dol.  Charge  me  ?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 
What !  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen 
mate!  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away  I  I  am  meat  for 
your  master. 

Pist.  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

'~[9]  The  humour  of  this  cocsists  ia  the  wociaa's  tcistakLng  the  title  of  Cheater 
(which  our  ancestors  gave  to  him  whom  we  now,  with  better  manners,  call  a  Game 
eter)  for  that  officer  d  the  exchequer  called  an  escheator,  well  krown  to  the  co3> 
'Cioa  people  of  that  time :  SBd  earned,  eitber  corruptly  or  satirically,  a  cheater. 
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Dol.  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  you  filthy  bung, 
away  !  by  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy 
chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Away,  you 
boltle-ale  rascal  !  you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you  ! — 
Since  when,  1  pray  you,  sir  ? — What,  with  two  points' on 
your  shoulder  ?  much  !* 

Fist.   I  will  murder  yo\xY  ruff  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more.  Pistol  ;  1  would  not  have  you  go  off' 
here  :  discharge  yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol. 

Host.   No,  good  captain  Pistol  ;  not  here,  sweet  captain. 

Dot.  Captain  !  thou  abominable  damned  cheater,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called — captain  ?  If  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for  tak- 
ing their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned  them. 
You  a  captain,  you  slave  !  for  what  ?  for  tearing  a  poor 
whore's  ruif  in  a  bawdy-house  ? — He  a  captain  !  Hang 
him,  rogue  !  He  lives  upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes,  and 
dried  cakes.  A  captain !  these  villains  will  make  the 
word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy  ;  which  was 
*in  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill  sorted :  there- 
fore captains  had  need  look  to  it. 

Bard.   Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 
\    Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Pist.  Not  I  :  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bardolph  ; — I 
could  tear  her  : — I'll  be  revenged  on  her. 

Page.   Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pist.  ril  see  her  damned  first ; — to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile 
also.^  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  1.  Down !  down,  dogs  I 
down  fiiitors  1*  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?^ 

Host.  Good  captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very  late<» 
i'faith  :  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Pist.  These    be    good    humours,  indeed  !  Shall    pack- 
horses, 

[1 J  As  a  mark  of  his  commission.        JOHNSON. 

[2]  Much,  was  a  common  expression  of  disdain  at  tliat  time,  of  the  same  sense 
tvith  that  more  modern  one,  Marry  come  up.        WARBURTON. 

[3]  or  absurd  and  fustian  passages  from  many  plays,  in  which  Shakespeare  had 
been  a  performer,  I  have  always  supposed  no  small  part  of  Pistol's  character  to  be 
composed  ;  and  the  pieces  themselves  being  now  irretrievably  lost,  the  humour  of 
his  allusion  is  not  a  little  obscured.        STEEVENS. 

[4]  i.  e.  traitors,  rascals.        STEEVENS. 

[5]  i.  e.  Shall  I  fear,  that  have  this  trusty  and  invincible  sword  by  my  side  ?  For, 
as  king  Arthur's  swords  were  called  Cailiburneand  Ron;  as  Edward  the  Confessor'?,r 
Curtana-,  as  Charlemagne's,  Joyeuse ;  Orlando's,  Durindana;  Rinaldo's,  Fusberta; 
and  Rogero's,  Ballisarda ;  so  Pistol,  in  imitation  of  these  heroes  calls  bis  sword 
Hireu.    I  Lave  been  told,  Amadis  dc  Uaul  had  a  sword  of  this  name.       THEO. 
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And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,® 

Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day, 

Compare  with  Ca?.sars,  and  with  cannibals,^ 

And  rrojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 

King  Cerberus  ;  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 

Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter  words. 
'  Bard.  Begone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow  to  a  brawl 
anon. 

Pist.  Die  men,  like  dogs  ;  gire  crowns  hke  pins  ; 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  O'  my  word,  captain,  there's  none  such  here. 
What  the  good-year !  do  you  think,  I  would  deny  her  ? 
for  God's  sake,  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Then,  feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Callipohs  :' 
Come,  give's  some  sack. 

Si  furtima  me  tormenta,  sperato  me  cojitenta.^ — 
Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire  : 
Give  me  some  sack  ; — and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there. 

[Laying  do'jcn  his  sza-ord. 
Come  we  to  full  points  here  ;^  and  are  et  cetera'' s  nothing  X 
i.     Fal.  Pistol,  I  vfould  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif:'  What!  we  have 
seen  the  seven  stars. 

Dol.  Thrust  him  down  stairs  ;  I  cannot  endure  such  a 
fustian  rascal. 

Pist.  Thrust  him  down  stairs  !  know  we  not  Galloway 
nags  ?^ 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling  :  nay,  if  he  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  he  shall 
be  nothing  here. 

Bard.   Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist.  What !    shall    we    have    incision  ?    shall  we    im- 
brue ? [Snatching  up  his  siz-ord. 

[6]  These  lines  are  in  part  a  quotation  from  an  old  absurd  fustian  play,  entitlec?, 
Tarn  burl  aine's  Conqnests  ;  or.  The  Sc,ytfiian  She-pherds.         THEOBALD. 

[7]  Ca7jnj6a/,  is  used  by  a  blunder  for  f^an?n"6a/.  Perhaps  the  character  of  a  bul- 
ly on  the  English  stage  might  have  been  originally  taken  from  Pistol. 

STEEVEXS. 

[8]  This  is  a  burlesque  on  a  line  in  an  old  play  called  The  Battel  of  Alcazar,  &c. 
in  which  Muley  Mahomet  enters  to  his  wife  with  lion's  flesh  on  his  sword. 

STEEVEKS. 

[9]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads :  Sifortvna  me  tormenta,  ill  sperare  me  confenta— 
•which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  Pistol  should 
corrupt  it.        JOHNSON. 

[1]  i.  e.  shall  we  stop  here,  shall  we  have  no  further  entertainment  ?        JOHN  P. 

^23i.  e.  fist.       THEOBALD.  [3]  That  is.  coaimon  hacknies.       JOHNS. 
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Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days  I 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three  !  Come,  Atropos,  I  say ! 

Host.  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward  ! 

Fed.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

DoL  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Get  you  down  stairs. 

[Drawing,  and  driving  Pistol  out. 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult!  I'll  forswear  keeping 
house,  afore  I'll  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights.  So  ;  mur- 
der, I  warrant  now. Alas,  alas  !    put  up  your  naked 

weapons,  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[Exeunt  Pistol  and  Bardolph. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rascal  is  gone. 
Ah,  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  th'  groin  ?*  methought,  he 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  3'ou  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir.  The  rascal's  drunk :  you  have  hur^ 
him,  sir,  in  tl:3  shoulder. 

Fal.  A  rascal !  to  brave  me  ! 

Dol.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you  !  Alas,  poor  ape, 
how  thou  sweat'st !  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face  ; — come 
on,  you  whoreson  chops  : — Ah,  rogue  !  i'faith,  I  love  thee. 
Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of 
Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than  the  nine  worthies. 
Ah,  villain ! 

Fal.  A  rascally  slave  !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a  blanket. 

Dol.  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart :  if  thou  dost,  I'll 
canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 
Enter  Music. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play ; — Play,  sirs. — Sit  on  my  knee, 
Doll.  A  rascal  bragging  slave !  the  rogue  fled  from  me 
like  quicksilver. 

Dol.  I'faith,  and  thou  foUowedst  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,*  when 

[4]  Falstaff  had  promised  to  marry  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  on  this  occasion,  appears 
to  have  had  the  widow  Wadman's  solicitudes  about  her.        STEE  VENS 

[5]  Bartholomew  boar-pig  is  a  little  pig  made  of  paste,  and  sold  at  Bartholomew 
fair,  and  given  to  children  for  a  fairine         JOHNSON. 

From  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  Earth niomnv  Fair,  we  learn  that  it  was  the  custom 
formcrlv  to  have  booths  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  which  pigs  were  dressed  and  sold, 
and  to  those  it  is  probable  the  allusion  is  here,  and  not  to  the  pigs  of  paste  mention- 
ed by  Dr.  Johnson.       REED. 
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wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'diiys,  and  foining  o'nights,  and 

begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ? 

Enter  behind,  P.  Henry  and  Poins,  disguised  like  Drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like  a  death's 
head  :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

Dol,  Sirrah,  whiit  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow  :  he  would  have 
made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

Dol.  'I'hey  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon  !  his  wit  is  as 
thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  f  there  is  no  more  conceit  in 
liim,  than  is  in  a  m  diet. 

Dol.  Why  doth  the  prince  love  him  so  then  ? 

Fal.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness  ;  and  he 
plays  at  quoits  well  ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel  ;^  and 
drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons  f  and  rides  the 
wild  mare  with  the  boys  ;  and  jumps  upon  joint-stools  ; 
and  swears  with  a  good  grace  ;  and  wears  his  boot  very 
smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg  ;  and  breeds  no  bate 
with  telling  of  discreet  stories,^  and  such  other  gambol 
faculties  he  hath,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body, 
for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him  :  for  the  prince  him- 
self is  such  another  ;  the  wei'j:ht  of  a  hair  will  turn  the 
scales  between  their  avoirdupois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his  ears 
cut  off  ? 

Poins.  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  pole 
clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Poins.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so  many 
years  outlive  performance  ? 

Fal.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction  !^ 
what  says  the  almanac  to  that  ? 

Poins.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,*  his  man, 

[6]  Tevksbury  is  a  market  town  in  the  county  ofGloucestei-,  formerly  noted  for 
mustard-balls  made  there  and  sent  into  other  parts.         DR.  GRAY. 

[7]  Greene  calls /erme/  "  women's  weeds."—"  fit  sereraily,  lor  that  sex,  sitk 
T.'hile  they  are  maidens  they  wish  wantonly."        STEEVFIVS. 

[8]  Aflap-dragon  is  some  small  ':ombv!stible  body,  fired  ?t  one  end,  and  put  afloat 
in  a  gl'-«=s  of  liquor  It  is  an  act  of  a  toper's  dexterity  to  toss  off  the  glass  iii  such  a 
maiijer  as  to  prevent  the  tlap-dragon  from  doing  mis^-hief.        JOHJ'FON. 

[9]  VVe  :Jhould  read— i7idi.vcre6f.        WAR  BURTON. 

[1]  Thi-  was,  indeed,  a  pronijry  The  a.«*roloe:ers,  savs  Ficinus,  rcreark,  that  Sa- 
turn and  Veiiis  are  never  conjoined.        JOH>:SON. 

[2]  Trigonum  ig?ititm  is  the  astronomical  term  when  the  upner  planets  meet  io  a 
fier^r  sign.       STEEVENS. 

Vol.  V.  N  2 
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be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables  ;  his  note-book, 
his  counsel-keeper. 

Fal.   Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Dol.  Nay,  truly  ;  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant  heart. 

Fal.   I  am  old,  1  am  old. 

Dol.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy  young 
boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?'  I  shall  receive 
money  on  Thursday  :  thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to-morrow. 
A  merry  song,  come  :  it  grows  late,  we'll  to  bed.  Thbu'lt 
forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Dol.  By  my  troth,  thou'lt  set  me  a  weeping,  an  thou 
sayest  so  :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till 
thy  return. — — Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.   Some  sack,  Francis. 

P.  Hen.  Poins.   Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Advancing. 

Fal.  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's  ? — And  art  not 
iiou  Poins  his  brother  ?* 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a 
!bTe  dost  thou  lead  I 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou  ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou  art  a 
drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir  ;  and  I  come  to  draw  you  out 
by  the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace  !  by  my 
troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now  the  Lord  bless  that 
gweet  face  of  thine  !  O  Jesu,  are  you  come  from  Wales  ? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  majesty, — by 
this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[Leanmg  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

Dol.  How  !  you  fat  fool,  I  scorn  you. 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  revenge, 
and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the  heat 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,^  you,  how  vilely 
did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest,  virtu- 
ous, civil  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  'Blessing  o'  your  good  heart !  and  so  she  is,  by 
xny  troth. 

Fal.   Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen.  Yes  ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  when  you 
ran  away  by  Gads-hill  :  3  on  knew,  I  was  at  your  back  ; 
and  spoke  it  on  purpose,  to  try  my  patience. 

f3]  A  Hr/'/-.  1  helif-ve,  meanr,  a  ?on?  r/oafc.         lAIALONE. 

[4]  i.  c    Pf.ii'S'  broflier,  or  brother  to  Voins;  a   vtiljrar  rnrri:ption  rf  :tive 

csae.    niTtON.        [5]  TJ.ou  JDexhauEtible  m^j-.axifle  oftallow.    JOHNSON. 
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Fal.  No,  no,  do  ;  not  so  ;  I  did  not  think,  thou  wast 
within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you  then  to  confess  the  wilful 
abuse  ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour  ;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  dispraise  me  ;  and  call  me — pantler, 
and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poi7is.  No  abuse  ! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world  ;  honest  Ned,  none. 
I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  mi^rht 
not  fall  in  love  v.ith  him  : — in  which  doing,  I  have  done 
the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  subject,  and  thy 
father  is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it.  No  abuse,  Hal  ; — none, 
Ned,  none  ; — no,  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire  cow- 
ardice, doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentle- 
woman to  close  with  us  ?  Is  she  of  the  wicked  ?  Is  thine 
hostess  here  of  the  wicked  ?  Or  is  the  boy  of  the  wicked? 
Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  burns  in  his  nose,  of  the 
wicked  ? 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  irrecover- 
able ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he 
doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For  the  boy, — there 
is  a  good  angel  about  him  ;  but  the  devil  outbids  him  too. 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women, 

Fal.  For  one  of  them, — she  is  in  hell  already,  and 
burns,  poor  soul  1  For  the  other, — I  owe  her  money  ;  and 
whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not. 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not  ;  I  think,  thou  art  quit  for 
that :  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee,  for 
suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to  the 
law;  for  the  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so  :  What's  a  joint  of  mutton  or 
two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

P.  Hen.   You,  gentlewoman, 

Dol.   What  says  your  grace  ? 

Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels  against. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ?  look  to  the  door 
there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 
\.  P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now  ?  what  news  ? 
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Peto.  The  king  j^our  father  is  at  Westminster  j 
And  there  are  twenty  v/eak  and  wearied  posts. 
Come  from  the  north  :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains, 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocldng  at  the  taverns. 
And  asking  every  one  for  sir  John  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blamCj 
So  idly  to  profme  the  precious  time  ; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt, 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword,  and  cloak  : — Falstaff,  good  night. 

[Exe.  P.  Hen.  Poins,  Peto,  and  Bard. 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night, 
and  we  must  henre,  and  leave  it  unpicked.  [Knocking 
heard.]  More  knocking  at  the  door  ?  [Re-enter  Bar- 
DOLPH.]     How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  court,  sir,  presently  ;  a  dozen 
captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  [To  the  Page.] — Fare- 
well, hostess  ; — farewell,  Doll. — You  see,  my  good 
wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after  :  the  unde- 
server  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on. 
Farev.^ell,  good  wenches  :  If  I  be  not  sont  av/ay  post,  I 
wiil  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Del.  I  cannot  speak  ; — If  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
burst  : — Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself 

Fal.  Farewell,  farewell.  [Exeunt  Fal.  and  Bard. 

Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well  :  I  have  known  thee  these 
twenty-nine  years,  come  pea?cod-time  ;  but  an  honester, 
and  truer-hearted  man, — Well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard.   [JVithin.]  Mistress  Tear-sheet, 

Host.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  Bid  mistress  Tear-sheet  come  to  my  master. 

Doll  J  run  ;  run,  good  Doll.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace.     Enter  King   Henrv 
in  his  nightgown,  with  a  Page. 
K.  Hen.  Go,  call  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick  j 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 
And  well  consider  of  them :  Make  good  speed.— -[-Ex.  Pa^e. 
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How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep  ! — t>leep,  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  m_y  eyelids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather,  sleep,  Hest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber  ; 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chamTjers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile. 

In  loathsome  beds  ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ?' 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  gi'ldy  mrist 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperioris  surge  ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billow?  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 

That,  with  the  hurly,®  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 

And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  l^ 

Uneasy  hes  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 
War.  Many  good  morrows  to  ;3^our  majesty  ! 
K.  Hen.   Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 
War.   'Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 
War.  We  have,  my  liege. 
K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of  our  kingdom 

[7]  This  alludes  to  the  watchmen  set  iu  garrlscn  tovTiS  upon  some  emmeuce, 
attendiDE;  upon  an  alarum-bell,  which  was  to  ring  out  in  case  of  fire,  ov  any  ap- 
proaching dangpr  He  bad  a  case  or  hos  to  shelter  liimfrom  the  weatlier,  but  at 
his  utmost  peril,  ho  v>-as  not  to  sleep  -rrhilst  he  was  upon  duty.  These  eilarum-bells 
are  mentioned  in  several  other  places  of  Shakespeare.        HAKMER. 

[8]  Hurl-q  is  noise,  c'erived  frcra  the  French  hurltr  to  howl,  as  hurlv-burlt/  trom 
nvrlubuTlu,  Fr.         STEEVE]^;S 

[9]  The  sense  scorns  fobe  this  :  "  Yoi;,  ttIjo  are  happy  in  your  humble  situarions, 
lay  rioiTn  vour  heacls  to  rest :  the  head  ILat  v.ears  a  crown  lies  too  uneasy  tc  expect- 
such  a  biessirs."       STEEVENS.  .    .   .  .   > 
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How  foul  it  is  ;  what  rank  diseases  grow, 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.   It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  distemper'd  ; 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd^ 

With  good  advice,  and  Httle  medicine  : 

My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

K.  Hen.  O  heaven  I  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate  ; 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness,)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea  !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  iVeptune's  hips  ;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors  !   O,  if  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth, — viewing  his  progress  through^, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, — 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 
'Tis  not  ten  years  gone, 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  friends, 
Did  feast  together,  and,  in  two  years  after. 
Were  they  at  wars  :   It  is  but  eight  years,  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul  ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot  ; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by,' 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember,)  [To  War. 

When  Richard, — with  his  eye  brimfull  of  tears. 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, — 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 
J^orthiunberland ^  thou  ladder^  by  the  zvhich 
My  cousin  Bolinghroke  ascends  my  throne  ; — 
Though  then,  heaven  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent ; 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state, 

That  I  and  greatness  were  compelFd  to  kiss  : 

The  time  shall  come,  thus  did  he  follow  it. 
The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head^ 
Shall  break  into  corruption: — so  went  on, 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition, 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.   There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 

[1]  Hereier*  to  King  Richard  11.  act  v  ?f.  2  Rut  whether  the  kiD?'s  or  the  au- 
thor's memory  Oiils  him,  so  it  was,  that  Warwick  was  not  present  at  thai  conversa 
tion.        JOHNSON. 
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Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd  : 
The  which  ohserv'd,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  3^et  not  come  to  life  ;  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  he  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness  ; 
W^hich  should  not  lind  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unless  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  : — 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us  ; 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  lifty  thousand  strong. 

War.   It  cannot  be,  my  lord  ; 
Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd  : — Please  it  your  grace, 
To  go  to  bed  ;  upon  my  life,  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth. 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  1  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  instance,  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill  ; 
And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  3'our  sickness. 

K.  Hen.   1  will  take  your  counsel : 
And,  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  House  in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Shallow  awe?  Silence,  meeting ;  Mouldv,  Shadow, 

War-T,  Feeble,^  Bull-calf,  and  Servants,  behind. 

Shal.  Come    on,   come    on,   come  on  ;  give    me    your 

hand,  sir ;  give  me  3'our  hand,  sir  :  an  early  stirrer,  by  the 

rood.^     And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 

r2J  i.  e.  the  cross.         POPK. 

Hearne,  in  his  Glossary  ynderlJiG  ivrjnl  cross,  observes,  that  although  the  cross 
anrl  the  rood  are  commonly  taken  for  the  i-anie,  yet  the  mod  properly  sisnifiel  for- 
merly the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross:  so  as  to  represent  both  the  cross  and  tiie 
figure  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  he  siitfered  upon  it.  The  roods  'hat  ^vere  in 
fhurcues  and  cliapelg  were  placed  io  shiines  that  were  called  rood-lofts.       REED. 
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Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 
Shal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow  ?  and 
your  fairest  d.iughter,  and  mine,  my  god-duughter  Ellen  ? 
Sil.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 
Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  1  dare  say,  my  cousin  Williajn 
is  become  a  good  scholar  :  He  is  at  Oxford,  still,  is  he  not  ? 
Sil.   Indeed,  sir  ;  to  my  cost. 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly  :  I  was 
once  of  Clement's-inn  ;  where,  I  think,  they  will  talk  of 
mad  Shallow  yet. 

Sil.  You  were  called — lusty  Shallow,  then,  cousin. 
Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  any  thing  ;  and  1  would 
have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too.  There 
was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  StaiTordshire,  and  black 
George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will  Squele  a 
Cotswold  man, — you  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers^ 
in  all  the  inns  of  court  again  :  and,  I  may  say  to  you,  we 
knew  where  the  bona-robas  were  ;  and  had  the  best  of 
them  ail  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now 
sir  John,  a  boy  ;  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Sil.    This    sir   John,  cousin,  that   comes  hither    anon 
about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a 
crack,*  not  thus  high  :  and  the  very  same  day  did  I  fight 
with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's- 
Inn.  O,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how 
many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead  ! 
Sil.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.     Certain,     'tis    certain  ;  very    sure,    very  sure : 
death,  as  the    Psalmist  saith,  is  certain   to  all  ;  all  shall 
die.     How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 
Sil.  Triily,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 
Shai.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your  town 
living  yet  ? 
Sil.  Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Dead  ! — See,  see  ! — he  drew  a  good  bow  ; — 
And  vlead  ! — he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — John  of  Gaunt  loved 
him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head.  Dead  ! 
— he  would   have   clapped  i'  th'  clout  at  twelve  score  ;* 

[3]  Srvtngt-buckleis  And  swasii-biKklen  -..ere   -.vords  implying  rake^- or  rioters  io 
the  H me  of  Shakespeare.        STEKVEJVS 
[41  This  is  an  old  lalandic  word,  signiivinf,  aboj/or  cAiid.        TYBWHITT. 
{5]  i.  e.  bit  the  rhite  mark.       WARBURTON.  •    ' 
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and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen 
and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to 
see. How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

Sil.  Thereafter  as  they  be  :  a  score  of  good  ewes  may 
Ibe  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead ! 

Enter  Bardolph,  and  one  zanth  him. 

iSi7.  Here  come  two  of  sir  John  Falstaff 's  men,  as  I  think. 

Ba7'd.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen  :  I  beseech 
you,  which  is  justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir  ;  a  poor  esquire  of  this 
eounty,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  peace  : 
What  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you  :  my 
captain,  sir  John  Falstaff:  a  tall  gentleman,  by  heaven, 
and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  sir  ;  I  knew  him  a  good 
backsword  man  :  How  doth  the  good  knight  ?  may  I  ask, 
how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon  ;  a  soldier  is  better  ?cCCommodated, 
than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir  ;  and  it  is  well  said 
indeed  too.  Better  accommodated  ! — it  is  good  ;  yea, 
indeed,  it  is  :  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were, 
very  commendable.  Accommodated  1 — it  comes  from 
accommodo  :  very  good  ;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  I  have  heard  the  word.  Phrase, 
call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not  the  phrase  :  but 
I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword,  to  be  a  soldier- 
like word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command.  Ac- 
commodated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accom- 
modated :  or,  when  a  man  is, — being, — whereby, — he  may 
be  thought  to  be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  excellent 
thing. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Shal.  It  is  very  just : — Look,  here  comes  good  sir 
John. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  worship's 
good  hand  :  By  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and  bear  your 
years  very  well :  welcome,  good  sir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you    well,  good  master  Robert 
Shallow  : — Master  Sure-card,  as  I  think. 
'    Shal.  No,  sir  John  ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in  com- 
mission with  me. 
.     _       20  Vol.  V. 
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Fal.  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  should  be 
of  the  peace. 

SU,   Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fye  !  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen,  have  you 
provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men  ? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit  ? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll  ?  where's  the  roll  ?  where's  tne 
roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  So,  so,  so,  so  :  Yea,  marry, 
sir  : — Ralph  Mouldy  : — let  them   appear    as   I    call  ;  let 

them  do  so,  let  them  do  so. Let  me  see  ;  where  is 

Mouldy  ? 

Moid.  Here,  an't  please  you. 
f     Shal.  What  think  you,  sir  John  ?  a  good  limbed  fellow  : 
young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fal.   Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.   Yea,  an't  please  you. 

Fal.  'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i*f  :ith  !  things,  that 
are  mouldy,  lack  use  :  Very  singular  good  ! — In  faith,  well 
said,  sir  John  ;  very  well  said. 

Fal.  Prick  him. 

Moul.  I  WHS  pricked  well  enough  before,  an  you  could 
have  let  me  alone  :  my  old  dame  will  be  undone  now,  for 
one  to  do  her  husbandry,  and  her  drudgery  :  you  need  not 
to  have  pricked  me  ;  there  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out 
than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to  ;  peace,  Mouldy,  you  shall  go.  Mouldy,  it 
is  time  you  were  spent. 

Mo^d.   Spent ! 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace  ;  stand  aside  ;  Know  you 
where  you  are  ? — For  the  other,  sir  John  : — let  me  see  ; 
—Simon  Shadow  ! 

Fal.  Ay  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sjt  under  :  he's 
like  to  be  a  cold  soldier.  ■' 

Shal.   Where's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.   Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son  !  like  enough  ;  and  thy  father's 
shadow  :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the  shadow  of  the  male  : 
It  is  often  so,  indeed  ;  but  not  much  of  the  father's  substance. 

Shal.   Do  you  like  him,  sir  John  ? 
;    Fal  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — prick  him  j — f(yr 
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we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  till  up  the  muster-book.* 

Shal.   Thomas  Wart ! 

Fal.  Where's  he  ? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.   Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart.   Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous  ;  lor  his  apparel  is  built  upon 
his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins  :  prick 
him  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I — you  can  do  it,  sir  ;  you  can  do  it  i 
I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble  ! 

Feeble.   Here,  sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  ? 

Feeble.   A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  ? 

Fal.  You  may  :  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he 
would  have  pricked  you. — Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes 
in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  pet- 
ticoat ? 

Feeb.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir  :  j^ou  can  have  no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor!  w^ell  said,  cou- 
rageous Feeble  !  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful 
dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. — Prick  the  woman's 
tailor  well,  master  Shallow  ;  deep,  master  Shallow. 

Feeble.   I  would.  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor  ;  that  thou 
might'st  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go,  I  cannot  put 
him  to  a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so  many 
thousands  :  Let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

Feeble.   It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  1  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble.  Who  is  next? 

Shal.   Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green  ! 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Bull.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow  ! — Come,  prick  me 
Bull-calf,  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  Lord  !  good  my  lord  captain, 

Fal.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  pricked  ? 

Bull.  O  Lord,  sir  !   1  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.   What  disease  hast  thou  ? 

[6]  That  is,  we  have  in  the  muster-boot  many  names  for  which  we  receive  pay» 
tlioush  we  have  not  the  men.       JOHNSQJV. 
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Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir  ;  a  cough,  sir ;  which  I 
cau«;ht  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs,  upon  his  corona- 
tion day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown  ;  we 
will  have  away  thy  cold  ;  and  I  will  take  such  order,  that 
thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee. — Is  here  all  ? 

Shal.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your  number  ;  you 
must  have  but  four  here,  sir  ; — and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in 
with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot  tar- 
ry dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in  good  troth,  master 
Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all 
night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  fields  ? 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow,  no  more 
of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Night' 
Vork  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me. 

Fal.  Never,  never  :  she  would  always  say,  she  could 
not  abide  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart.  She 
was  then  a  bona-roba.^     Doth  she  hold  her  own  well  ? 

Fal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old  ;  she  cannot  choose  but  be 
old  ;  certain,  she's  old  ;  and  had  Robin  Night-work  by  old 
Kight-work,  before  I  came  to  Clement's-Inn. 

Sil.   That's  fifty-five  year  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that  that 
this  knight  and  I  have  seen  ! Ha,  sir  John,  said  1  well  ? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 
Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,   that  we  have,   that  we  have  ;  in 
faith,  sir  John,  we  have  ;  our  watch-word  was,  Hem,  boys  ! 
— Come,  let's  to  dinner  ;  come,  let's  to  dinner  : — 
O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen  ! — Come,  come. 

[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  and  Sil. 

Bull.  Good   master    corporate     Bardolph,     stand    my 

friend  ;  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  in  French 

crowns   for  you.     In  very  truth,    sir,   I   had  as  hef  be 

hanged,  sir,  as  i^o  :  and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I  do 

m  In  cur  author's  tiaae,  the  coa»Cif>D  term  for  a  harlot.       STEEVIiA^S. 
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not  care  ;  but,  rather,  because  1  am  unwilling,  and,  for 
mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my  friends  j 
else,  sir,  1  did  not  care,  for  mine  own  part,  so  much. 

Bard.  Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

J[IouL  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my  old 
dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend  :  she  has  nobody  to  do  any 
thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone  ;  and  she  is  old,  and  can- 
not help  herself:  you  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard.  Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

Feeble.  By  my  troth  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but 
once  ; — we  owe  God  a  death  ; — I'll  ne'er  bear  a  base 
mind  : — an't  be  my  destiny,  so  ;  an't  be  not,  so  :  No  man's 
too  good  to  serve  his  prince  ;  and,  let  it  go  which  way  it 
will,  he  that  dies  this  year,  is  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.   Well  said  ;  thou'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Feeble.   'Faith,  I'll  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff,  and  Justices. 

Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shal.   Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you  : — I  have  three  pound  to 
free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf.^ 

Fal.  Go  to  ;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 

Fal.   Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then, — Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf: — For  you.  Mouldy,  stay  at 
home  still  ;  you  are  past  service  : — and,  for  your  part, 
Bull-calf, — grow  till  you  come  unto  it ;   I  will  none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong  ;  they 
are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you  served  with 
the  best. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to  choose 
a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,^  the  stature, 
bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  !  Give  me  the  spirit, 
master  Shallow. — Here's  Wart ; — you  see  what  a  rag- 
ged appearance  it  is  :  he  shall  charge  you,  and  dis- 
charge you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer  ; 
come  off,  and  on,  swifter  than  he  that  gibbets-on  the 
brewer's    bucket.*     And    this     same     half-faced     fellow, 

[8]  Here  seems  to  be  a  wrong  computation.  He  had  forty  shillirgs  for  each. 
Perhaps  he  meant  to  conceal  part  of  the  prctit.        J0HNS02< 

[9]  i.  e  the  muscular  strecgth  or  appearance  of  manhood.         STEF.VENS. 

[1]  Pwiffer  than  he  thai  carries  beer  from  the  vat  to  the  barrel,  in  buckets  hung 
vpou  a  gibbet  or  beam  croasius  his  shoulders.        JOHJN'SON. 
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Sh  idow, — give  me  this  tn,in  ;  he  presents  no  mark  to  the 
en^aiy  ;  the  foeia.in  m;iy  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the 
€d.j,e  of  a  penknife  :  And,  for  a  retreat, — how  swiftly  will 
this  Feeble,  the  worn  m's  tailor,  run  off?  O,  give  me  the 
sp  ire  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones, — Put  me  a  cali- 
ver^  into  VVart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.   Hold,  Wart,  traverse  ;  thus,  thus,  thus. 

FaL  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So  : — very  well  : — 
go  to  : — very  good  : — exceeding  good. — O,  give  me  al- 
ways a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped,  bald  shot.^ — Well  said, 
i'faith.  Wart  ;  thou'rt  a  good  scab  :  hold,  there's  a  tester 
for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's-master,  he  doth  not  do  it 
right.  I  remember  at  Mile-End  green,  (when  I  lay  at 
Clement's-lnn, — I  was  then  sir  Dagonetin  Arthur's  show,) 
there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  'a  would  manage  you 
his  piece  thus  :  and  'a  would  about,  and  about,  and  come 
you  in,  and  come  you  in  :  rah,  tah,  tah,  would  'a  say  ; 
bounce,  would  'a  say  ^  and  away  again  would  'a  go,  and 
again  would  'a  come  : — I  shall  never  see  such  a  fellow. 

Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  master  Shallow. — God 
keep  you,  master  Silence  ;  I  will  not  use  man3Mvords  with 
you  : — Fare  you  well,  ^entlemon  both  :  I  thank  you  :  1 
must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. — Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers 
<;oats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  heaven  bless  you,  and  prosper  your 
affairs,  and  send  us  peace  I  As  you  return,  visit  my  house; 
let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed  :  peradventure,  I  will 
with  you  to  the  court. 

Fal.   I  would  you  would,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to  ;  I  have  spoke,  at  a  word.  Fare  you  well. 
[^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On,  Bar- 
dolph ;  lead  the  men  away.  \^Kxeunt  Bardolph,  Re- 
cruits, 4'^.]  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices  : 
I  do  see  the  bottom  of  justice  Shallow.  Lord,  Lord,  how 
subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying!  This  same 
starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but  jirate  to  me  of  the 
wiMness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about 
Turnbull-Street ;  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid 
to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember 
him    <t  Clement's-lnn,  like  a  man   made  after  supper  of 

[2]    \  M.iul  irim  JOHNSON  ' 

{3J  Shot  i^  used  I'or  shvoltr,  one  who  is  to  light  by  shooting.        JOHNSON. 
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a  cheese-paring  :  when  he  whs  nuked,  he  was,  for  all  the 
worlJ,  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved 
upon  it  with  a  knife  :  he  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimen- 
sions to  any  thick  sight  were  invisible  :  he  was  the  very- 
Genius  of  famine,  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the 
whores  called  him — mandrake  :  he  came  ever  in  the  rear- 
ward of  the  fashion  ;  and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over- 
scutched  huswives*  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and 
sware — they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights.^  And 
now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  become  a  squire  f  and  talks  £is 
familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been  sworn  bro- 
ther to  him  :  and  I'll  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him  but  once 
in  the  Tilt-yard  ;  and  then  he  burst  his  head,  for  crowding 
among  the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it ;  and  told  John  of 
Gaunt,  he  beat  his  own  name  :'  for  you  might  have  truss'd 
him,  and  all  his  apparel,  into  an  eel-skin  ;  the  case  of  a 
treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a  court  :  and  now 
has  he  land  and  beeves.  Well ;  J  will  be  acquainted  with 
him,  if  I  return  :  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make 
him  a  philosopher's  two  stones  to  me  :  If  the  young  dace* 
be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law  of 
nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him.  Let  time  shape,  and  there 
an  end.  [Exit. 


ACT  W. 

SCENE  I. — ^  Forest  in  Yorkshire.     Enter  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  Mowbray,  Hastings,  and  others. 
Archbishop. 
What  is  this  forest  call'd  ? 

Hast.  'Tis  Gualtree  forest,  an't  shall  please  your  grace. 
Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords  ;  and  send  discoverers  forth, 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 
Hast.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

[4]  Over-scutckul,  I  ^hink,  means  dirt'J,  or  grimed         JOHNSON. 

[5]  Fancies  and  Good- nights  were  the  titles  of  little  poenns         STEEVENS. 

[6]  Vice  was  the  name  ?iven  to  a  droll  fifrure,  heretofore  nauch  shown  upon  our 
staee,  and  broutrht  in  to  play  the  fool  and  make  sport  for  the  populace.  His  dress 
Avas  always  a  \oivs  jerkin,  a  fool's  cap  with  a^s's  ears,  and  a  thin  wooden  da^Ter,  =iich 
as  is  still  retained  iu  the  moriern  fis-uresof  Harlequin  and  >carannouch      HANAIER. 

[7]  That  is,  beat  gaunl,  a  fellow  so  slenf'er,  that  his  name  mi^ht  have  hten  snunt, 

JOHiVFON. 

[8  That  is,  if  the  pike  may  prey  upon  the  dace,  if  it  he  the  law  of  nature  that  the 
stronger  mav  seize  upon  the  weaker,  Falstau'  may,  with  great  propriety,  devour 

^bauow.    ■JOH^;£c:^^  ..... 
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Arch.   'Tis  well  done. 
My  friends,  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  J  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland  ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour  and  substance,  thus  :— 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  mii^ht  hold  sortance  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy  ;  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland :  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers. 
That  your  attempts  may  over  live  the  hazard, 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Monj.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground, 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Hast.  Now,  what  news  ? 
Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodl}/  form  comes  on  the  enemy  : 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowb.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 
Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 
Enter  Westmoreland. 
Arch.  What  well-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here  ? 
Mowb.  I  think,  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
West.   Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general, 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace  : 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.   Then,  my  lord. 
Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,^  gunrded  with  rage,* 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys,  and  beggary  ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appear'd,  . 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 

19]  Bloody  y(iu*h  is  only  sanguiiie  youth,  or  youth  full  of  blood,  aad  of  those  pas- 
sion-'whuMi  bloml  is  supposed  !o  incite  or  nourish.         JOHNSON. 

[1]  Guarded  is?  an  expressioal^iken  from  dress ;  it  means  the  same  as  faced,  turned 
sp.        STEEVEKb. 
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With  your  fair  honours.     You,  lord  archbishop, 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain 'd  ; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd  ; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd  ; 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence,^ 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, — 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself, 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  ? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves,^  your  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances  ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this  I — so  the  question  stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end  : — We  are  all  diseas'd  ; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever, 

And  we  must  bleed  for  it  :  of  which  disease 

Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 

But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician  ; 

Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men  : 

But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war, 

To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness  ; 

And  purge  th'  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 

Our  very  veins  of  hfe.     Hear  me  more  plainly. 

I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 

What  v/rongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  suffer. 

And  find  our  griefs*  heavier  than  our  offences. 

We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 

And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 

By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  : 

And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 

When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles  ; 

Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offer'd  to  the  king, 

And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience  : 

When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs, 

We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person 

Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 

The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone. 


f2]  Formerly  all  bishops  wore  white,  even  when  they  travelled         GREY. 
[3]  For  grav.s  Dr.  Warhiirton  very  plausibly  reads  glaives,  and  is  followed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hanoier.        JOH^VPON. 
{4]  i.  e.  our  grievances.        MALOXE. 

Vol.  V.  O 
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(Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
^With  yet-appearing  blood,)  and  the  examples 
Of  every  minute's  instance  (present  now,) 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms  : 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it ; 
But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed, 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 
What  peer  hath  been  suborn'd  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine. 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ? 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular.^ 

IVest.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress  ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mozab.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part  ;  and  to  us  all, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before  j 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O  my  good  lord  Mowbray, 
Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,^ 
And  you  shall  say  indeed, — it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on  f  Were  not  you  restor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories. 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  father's  ? 

MoTn'b.   What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father  lost, 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood  then, 
Was,  force  perforce,  compell'd  to  banish  him  : 
And  then,  when  Harry  BoHngbroke,  and  he, — 

[5]  I  believe  there  is  an  erroriuthe  first  line,  which  perhaps  may  be,  rectified 

thus  : — '  My  quarrel  general,  the  coDimonwealth.'  kc. i.  e.  my  general  cause  of 

ilisKontent  is  public  mismanagement;  my  particular  cause  adomestic  injury  done  to 
my  natural  brother,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  lying's  orders.        JOHNSON. 

[6]  That  is,— j'-i'^Se  of  what  is  done  in  these  times  according  to  the  exigencies 
that  over-rule  US'. 

[7J  Whether  the  faults  of  government  be  imputed  to  the  time  or  the  king,  if  ap- 
pears not  that  you  have  for  your  part,  been  injured  either  by  the  king  or  the  time. 
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Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,®  their  beavers  down,^ 
Their  eyes  of  tire  sparkhng  through  sights  of  steel,* 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together  ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  staid 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bohngbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staif  he  threw  : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself ;  and  all  their  lives, 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword, 
Kave  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

Wes.  You  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know  not  what: 
The  earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman  ; 
Who  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smil'd  ? 
But,  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there, 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry  : 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 
Cry'd  hate  upon  him  ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and  love, 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 
And  bless'd,  and  graced  indeed,  more  than  the  king. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. — 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general, 
To  know  your  griefs  ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace, 
That  he  will  give  you  audience  :  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them  ;  every  thing  set  oif, 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Aloxvb.   But  he  hath  forced  us  to  compel  this  offer  ; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overv/een,  to  take  it  so  ; 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear  : 
For,  lo  !  within  a  ken,  our  army  lies  ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  contidcnt 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 

[8]  An  armed  =tair  is  a  lance.  To  be  iu  charge,  is  to  be  Bxed  Id  the  rest  for  the 
encounter.        J  OH  \  SON. 

[91  Beat-er  meant  properly  that  part  of  the  helmet  which  let  down,  toenable  the 
•wearer  to  drink  ;  but  is  coi'tfounried  both  here  and  in  Hamlet  witii  visicre,  or  used 
for  h'lyti'f  in  tteoeral  MAJ.ONE, 

[1]  i.  e  the  perforated  i>art  of  their  helmets,  through  wliich  they  could  see  to 
direct  their  dim.     Vuicrc,  Fr.        STEEVEXS. 
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Then  reason  wills,  our  hearts  should  be  as  good  : — 
Say  you  not  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

Mozi'b.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 
West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence  : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commission, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine  •  - 

Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name  :* 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.    Then    take,  my   lord   of   Westmoreland,    this 
schedule  ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances  ; — 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd  ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence. 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form  f 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  consign'd  ;* 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  shew  the  general.    Please  you,  lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet ; 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  heaven  so  frame ! 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. —  [Exit  West. 

Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom,  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that  :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute, 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause, 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action  : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love. 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 

[2]  That  is,  Tliis  power    is  included   in  the  name  or  office  of  a  general.     We 
wonder  thut  you  can  abk  a  question  so  trifling,         JOH  NSON. 
[3]  That  is,  By  a  pardon  of  legal  validily.         JOHNSON. 
Ul  I  believe  we  should  vezd—cijnJlfm'U.        STEEVENS. 
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And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord  ;   Note  this, — the  Idng  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances  : 
For  he  Lath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean  f 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory, 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance  :  For  full  well  he  knows^ 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  larA, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  frier^dSj 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes^ 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resoly'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprearM  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
\  The  very  instruments  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  iike  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.   'Tis  very  true  ; — 
And  therefore  be  assur'd,  my  good  lord  marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  hke  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mozi^b.  Be  it  so. 
Here  is  return'd  my  lord  of  Westmorelana. 
Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

Wes.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand  :  pleaseth  your  lordship.. 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies  ? 

Morvb.  Your  grace  of  York  in  God's  name  then  set  forward- 

Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace  : — my  lord,  we  come. 

'[^Exeunf. 
SCENE  H. 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest.  Enter ^  on  one  side,  Mowbray,  the 

Archbishop,  HASTmcs,  and  others;  from  the   other  side. 

Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Officers,  4'«^. 
P.    John.    You  are   well    encountered    here,  my   cousin 
Mowbray  : — 

[5J  Alluding  to  a  tabje-book  of  slate,  or  ivory.        WARBURTOrf, 
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Crood  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop  ; — 
And  so  to  you,  lord  Hastings, — and  to  all. — 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text ; 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
AJack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach, 
In  shadov/  of  such  greatness  !  With  you,  lord  bishop, 
It  is  even  so  : — Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  speaker  ip.  his  parliament  ; 
To  us,   th'  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer, 
Between  the  j^^rnce,  the  sanctities  of  heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings  :  O,  who  shall  believe, 
But  you  misjiBe  the  reverence  of  your  place  ; 
Empby  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven, 
As  a  tidse  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name, 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?  You  have  taken  up,^ 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father  ; 
And  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace  : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense, 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us,  to  this  monstrous  form. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief ; 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  the  court/ 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  born  : 
Whose  dangerous  e3^es  may  well  be  charm'd  asleep," 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires  ; 
And  true  obedience  of  this  madness  cur'd, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

[7]  To  take  up  is  to  levy,  to  raise  in  arms.        JOHNSON. 

[R]  Allu'ling  to  the  dragon  charmed  to  rest  by  the  spells  of  Medea.       STEEIT'' 
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JMozab.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them  : 
And  so,  success^  of  mischief  shall  he  born  ; 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up, 
"Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John.  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much  too  shallow, 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.  Pleaseth  your  grace,  to  answer  them  directly, 
How  far-forth  you  do  hke  their  articles  ? 

P.  John.   I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well : 
And  swear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook  ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning,  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd  ;' 
Upon  ray  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you, 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties/ 
As  we  will  ours  :  and  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace  ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home, 
Of  our  restored  love,  and  amity. 

Arch.  1  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses^ 

P.  John.   I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word  : 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 

Hast.  Go,  captain,  [To  an  officer.]  and  deliver  to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace  ;  let  them  have  pay,  and  part : 
1  know,  it  will  well  please  them  ;  Hie  thee,  captain. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.  I  pledge  your  grace  :  And,  if  you  knew  what  pains 
I  have  bestow'd,  to  breed  this  present  peace, 
You  would  drink  freely  :  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.   I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West.   I  am  glad  of  it. — 
Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

[9]  Success  for  succession.        WARBURTON 

[1]  It  was  Westmoreland  who  made  this  deceitful  proposal,  as  appears  from  Ho- 
linshed  :  '  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  using  more  policie  than  the  rest,  said,  whereas 
our  people  have  been  long  in  armour,  let  them  depart  home  to  their  woonted  trades  : 
in  the  meane  time  let  us  drink  togither  in  signe  of  agreement,  that  the  people  OQ 
both  sides  may  see  it,  and  know  that  it  is  true,  that  we  be  light  at  a  point." 

.    .  .  ,  >  STEEYEKS^ 
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Morn'b,  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season  ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch.  Against  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry  ;* 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

JVest.  Therefore,  be  merry,  coz  f  since  sudden  sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus, — Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow. 

Arc/i.   Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

Mowh.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

[Shouts  within. 

P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  render'd  ;  Hark,  how 
they  shout ! 

Mowh.  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 

Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest  j 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord, 
And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. —  [Exit  West. 

And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us  ;  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  would  have  cop'd  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  lord  Hastings, 
And,  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings. 

p.  John.  I  trust,  my  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  together. 
Re-enter  Westmoreland. 
— Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

West.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

p.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 
Re-e7iter  Hastings. 
'    Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispers'd  already  : 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south  ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting-place. 

West.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Hastings  ;  for  the  which 
1  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason  : — 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you,  lord  Mowbray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  jou  both. 

Mowh.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 
West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

[1]  Thus  the  poet  describes  Romeo,  as  feeling  an  unaccustomed  degree  of  cheer* 
fulness  just  before  he  hears  the  news  of  the  death  of  Juliet.        STEEVENS. 

[2]  That  is— Therefore,  not^vithstantling  this  sudden  impulse  to  heaviness,  bfc 
merry,  for  snch  suddea  dejection?  forebode  good.       JOHNSON. 
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Arch.  Will  }'ou  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.   I  pawn'd  thee  none  : 
I  promis'd  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances, 
Whereof  you  did  complain  ;  which,  by  mine  honouFj 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels, — look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death  ; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath.^      lExeunt- 

SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  Forest.  Alarirms  :  Excursions.  Enter 
Falstaff,  and  Colevile,  meeting. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition  are  you  , 
and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir  ;  and  my  name  is — Coleviie  of 
the  dale. 

Fal.  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name  ;  a  knight  is 
your  degree  ;  and  your  place,  the  dale  :  Colevile  shall 
still  be  your  name  ;  a  traitor  your  degree  ;  and  the  dun- 
geon your  place,— a  place  deep  enough  ;  so  shall  you  still 
be  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  sir  John  Falstaff  ? 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do  ye 
yield,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  1  do  sweat,  they 
are  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death: 
therefore  rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  observance 
to  ray  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think,  you  are  sir  John  Falstaff ;  and,  in  that 
thought,  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of 
mine  ;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any  other  word 
but  ray  name.  An  1  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency,  I 
were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe  :  My  womb, 
my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. — Here  comes  our  general. 
Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  and  others. 

P.  John.     The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  further  now  ; — 

[3]  It  caoDOl-  but  raise  some  indignatioD  to  find  this  horrid  violation  of  faitk 
fassed  over  thus  slightly  by  the  poet,  without  any  cote  of  censure  or  deteiU- 
tioD.        JOH^^SON. 

21  Vol.  V.  O  2 
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Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

[Exit  West. 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come  : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  hfe, 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be  thus  ; 
I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward 
of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a 
bullet  ?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition 
of  thought  ?  1  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  ex- 
trernest  inch  of  possibihty  ;  i  have  foundered  nine-score 
and  odd  posts  :  and  here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in 
m}^  pure  and  immaculate  valour,  taken  sir  John  Cole  vile 
of  the  dale,  a  most  furious  knight,  and  valorous  enemy: 
But  what  of  that  ?  he  saw  me,  and   yielded  ;  that  I  may 

justly  say  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Pvome, 1  came, 

saw,  and  overcame. 

P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your  de- 
serving. 

Fal.  I  know  not ;  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him  : 
and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest 
of  this  day's  deeds  ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a 
particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top 
of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot :  To  the  which  course  if  I 
be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  two-pences  to 
me  ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as 
much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element, 
which  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her  ;  believe  not  the  word 
of  tlie  noble  :  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert 
mount. 

P.  John.   Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.   Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may  do  me 
good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.   Is  thy  name  Colevile  ? 

Cole.   It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevite. 

Fal.   And  a  fimous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.   I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are, 
That  led  me  hither  :   had  they  been  rul'd  by  me, 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

/a/.  I  kiiQv/  ngt  how  thev  sold  themselves  ;  but  thou> 
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like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  ;  and  I  thank  thee 
for  thee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  John.  Now%  have  you  left  pursuit  ? 

West.   Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stay'd. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  wiih  his  confederates, 
To  York,  to  present  execution  : — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence  ;  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

[Exeunt  some  m-ith  Colevile. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords  ; 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick  : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear,  to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  g6  through 
Glostershire :  and,  when  you  come  to  court,  stand  my 
good  lord,*  'pray,  in  your  good  report.^ 

P.John.  Fare  you  well,  FalstaiT:  I,  in  my  condition, 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  v/ould,  you  bad  but  the  wit ;  .'twere  better  than 
your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober-blood- 
ed boy  doth  not  love  me  ;  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him 
laugh  ; — but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  There's 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof  i'^  for 
thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making  many 
fish-meals,  that  they  frdl  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness  ;, 
and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches  :  they  are 
generally  fools  and  cow^ards  ; — which  some  of  us  should 
be  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a 
two-fold  operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain  ; 
dries  me  there  all  the  foohsh,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours 
which  environ  it  :  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  for- 
getive,®  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes  ;  which 
delivered  o'er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue,)  ^vhich  is  the 
birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of 
your    excellent  sherris  is, — the  warming  of  the  blood  ; 

[4]  Stand  my  good  lord,  i.  e.  be  my  good  patron  and  beoefactor.  Be  my  good 
lord  was  the  old  court  phrase  used  by  a  person  who  asked  a  favour  of  a  man  of  high 
rank.        PERCY 

[5]  i  e  stand  my  good,friend,  in  your  favourable  report  of  me.     STEEVENS. 

[6]  Falstatfhere  speaks  like  a  veteran  in  life.  The  young  prince  did  not  love 
him.  ami  he  despaired  to  gain  his  a.re.".tions,  for  he  could  not  make  him  laugh.  Men 
onlv  become  friends  by  com;iiunity  of  pleasure.  He  who  cannot  be  softened  into 
gaiety,  cannot  easily  be  melted  into  kindnes.s         JOHNSON. 

[7]  i  e.  any  ."ontirraed  state  of  manhood.     The  allusion  is  to  armour  hardeaed  till 
it  abides  a  certain  trial.         STE3VENS. 
i_  [8J  Forgctive  iiom  forge ;  inventive,  imaginative.        JOHNSON.  <  « 
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which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  : 
but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  in- 
wards to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face  ;  which, 
as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  king- 
dom, man,  to  arm:  and  then  the  vital  commoners,  and  in- 
land petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart ; 
who,  great,  and  pufted  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed 
of  courage  ;  and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris  :  So  that  skill 
in  the  weapon  is  nothing,  without  sack  ;  for  that  sets  it  a- 
work  :  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil  f 
till  sack  commences  it,'  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof 
comes  it,  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant  :  for  the  cold  blood 
lie  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean, 
stcril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled,  with 
excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of 
fertile  sherris  ;  that  he  is  become  very  hot,  and  valiant. 
If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would 
teach  them,  should  be, — to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack.  ■•* 

Enter  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Glostershire  ;  and  there 
will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire  :  I  have  him 
already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,*  and 
shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.     Come  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace.     Enter  King  Henry, 

Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey,  Warwick,  a7id  others. 
'    K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  heaven  doth  give  successful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields, 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  addressed, ^  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength  ; 

I  0]  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  all  the  mines  of  gold,  fac  were  guarded  by  evil 

[iV  1  believei  till  sack  gives  it  a  beginning,  brings  it  into  action.      STEE  VENS. 
[21  A  very  pleasing  allusion  to  the  old  use  of  spalirii  with  soft  wax.      WARD.    ^ 
^.  [3J  j.  e.  our  E;ivy  is  ready,  prepared.        bTEEVENS, 
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And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Hunjphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 
Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Hum.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at  Windsor. 

K.  Hen.   And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.   I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with  him? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  is  in  presence  here. 

Cla.   What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

A'^.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 
How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother  ?    , 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas  j 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  aftection, 
Than  all  thy  brothers  :  cherish  it,  my  boy  ; 
And  noble  otiices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren  :— 
Therefore,  omit  him  not;  blunt  not  his  love  : 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed  ;* 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  : 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint ; 
As  humorous     as  winter,^  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.^ 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd  ;  ' 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently. 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth  : 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope  ; 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  w:orking.    Learn  this,  Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends  ; 
A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in  ; 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion, 

t4]  i.  e.  if  he  has  respectful  af  tent  ion  shorn  to  Lim         STEEVENS. 
5j  i.  e.  changeable  as  the  weather  or  a  winter's  day.     Dryden  saj's  of  Alaianzcrj 
Ihat  he  is  humorous  as  wind.        JOHNSON. 

[6]  AlludJugto  the  opinion  of  seme  philosophers,  that  the  vapours  being  con- 
gealed in  the  air  by  colJ,  (^bich  is  most  intense  towarcisthe  morning:,)  and  being 
afterwards  rarified  and  let  loose  bv  the  varmthof  the  sun.  occasion  those  sudden  aad 
impetuous  gusts  of  wind  which  are  called /on'*.        WARBURTON,  «. 
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(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder.^ 

Cla.   1  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Hen.  Why  art  not  thou  at  Windsor  with  him,  Thomas  ? 
,    Cla.   He  is  not  there  to-day  ;  he  dines  in  London. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ?  can'st  thou  tell  that  ? 

Cla.   With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

K.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds  ; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth, 
Is  overspread  with  them  :   Therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death  ; 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape^ 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days, 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
0,  with, what  wings  shall  his  affections^  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay  ! 

War.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite  : 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions, 
Like  a  strange  tongue  :  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
'Tis  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  learn'd  :  which  once  attain'd, 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use. 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated. ^     So,  like  gross  terms 
The  })rince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers  :  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others  ; 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

K.  Hen.   'Tis  seldom,  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.' — Who's  here  ?  Westmoreland  ? 
Enter  Westmoreland. 

West.  Health  to  my  sovereign  !  and  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver  ! 

J7]  Ras  is  quick,  violent,  sudden.     This  represeutatioD  of  the  prince  is  a  natural 
picture  of  a  young  man,  whose  passions  are  yet  too  strong  for  his  virtues 
[fe]  His  passions  ;  his  inordinate  desires         JOHNSON. 
[9]  A  parallel  pasage  occurs  in  Terenre  : 
"  — ■ — quo  modo  adolescentulus 
"  Meretricum  ingenia  et  mores  posset  noscere, 
r,-,    »    ^^   ''  -^Jati're  ut  cumcognorit,  perr.etuoo('erit."         ANON 
^yi  ^L\u  ^^^  ^^!*"^  °"':^  ^'^'■^'^  '^^"^  ^"^"'^  i''  3  carrase.  stays  by  her  honey. 
?SoSe%tt^'avVtreVr?^rpS^^^^^^^ 
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Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  sjrace's  hand : 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law  ; 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd, 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne, 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read  ; 
With  every  course,  in  his  particular.^ 

K.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lill:ing  up  of  day.     Look  !  here's  more  news. 
Enter  Harcourt. 

Har.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty  ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown  : 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  tight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K.  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news  make 
me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health  ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news  ; 
And  now  my  sight  fiils,  and  my  brain  is  giddy  : — 
O  me  !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill.  [Swoons^ 

P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty  ! 

Cla.   O  my  royal  father  ! 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself,  look  up  1 

War.  Be  patient,  princes  ;  you  do  know,  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air  ;  he'll  straight  he  well. 

Cla.  No,  no  ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs  ; 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure/  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  tlirough,  and  will  break  out. 

P.  Humph.   The  people  fear  me  ;*  for  they  do  observe 

^- m 

[2]  His  is  used  for  its  very  frequently  in  the  old  plays.         STEEVENS. 
[   [3]  i.  e.  the  wall.       POPE.  [4j  Tbat  is,  make  me  afraid.       WAR* 
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Unfathered  heirs,^  and  loathly  birds  of  nature  : 
The  seasons  change  their  nnanners,  as  the  year® 
Had  lx)und  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Cla,  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd/  no  ebb  between  : 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles, 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  dy'd. 

War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 

P.  Humph.   This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his  end. 

K.  Hen.  J  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber  :  softly,  'pray. 

[Tfiey  convey  the  king   into  an  inner  part  of  ike 
room,  and  place  him  on  a  bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends  ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 

K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here, 

Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 

War.  Less  noise,  less  noise. 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.   I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now  !  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 
[    P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 
Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

p.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  physic. 

War.  Not  so   much  noise,  my  lords  : — sweet  princC; 
speak  low  ; 
The  king  your  father  is  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.   Will't  please  your  grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  No  ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  king. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Prince  Henry, 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation  !  golden  care  ! 

[3;  That  is,  equivocal  births  ;  animals  that  liad  no  animal  progenitors  ;  prodiic? 
tions  not  brought  forth  according  to  the  stated  laws  of  generation.        JOHjySOJV. 

£6]  i.  e.  as  if  the  year,  &c.        M ALONE. 
^  [7]  This  is  bjstoricall}' true.        STEEVfiNP.  •  '* 
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That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide* 

To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it  now  ! 

Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 

As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin^  bound. 

Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  m.ijesty  1 

When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 

That  scalds  v,ith  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 

There  lies  a  downy  feather,  v^hich  stirs  not : 

Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 

Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord!  my  father!--" 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep, 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 

So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due,  from  me, 

Is  tears,  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood  ; 

Which  nature,  love,  end  filial  tenderness, 

Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously  : 

My  due,  from  tbee,  is  this  imperial  crown  ; 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  sits, — 

[Putting  it  on  his  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard  :  x\nd  put  the  world's  whole 

strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  hneal  honour  from  me  :  This  from  thee 
Will  1  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exik 

K.  Hen.  Warwick  !  Gloster  !  Clarence  ! 

Re-enter  Warwick,  and  the  rest. 

Cla.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War.  What  would  your  majesty  ?  Hoav  fares  your  grace  ? 

K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my  lords  ? 

Cla.  We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my  liege, 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

K.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales  ?  Where  is  he  ?  let  me 
see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War.  This  door  is  open  ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where 
we  stay'd. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it  from  my 
pillow  ? 

War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  lefl  it  here. 

[8J  Ports  is  the  ancient  military  term  for  gates         ^TEEVENS. 

The  word  is  yet  used  in  thissen«e  ih  Scotland.         M ALONE 

L9]  A  kind  of  cap,  at  present  worn  only  by  children.       STEEVBNff-,       >• 
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K.  Hen.  The  prince   hath  ta'en  it  hence  : — go,  seek 
him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 

Mj  sleep  my  death  ? 

Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick  ;  chide  him  hither. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease, 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you  are  1 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt, 
When  gold  becomes  her  object! 
For  this  the  fool'sh  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with 

care. 
Their  bones  with  industry  ; 
For  this  they  have  en^^rossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold  ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises  : 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolUng'  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets  ; 

Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and,  hke  the  bees, 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. — 

Re-enter  Warwick. 
Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me  ? 

War,  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  roonii. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks  ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff 'd  but  blood, 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown  ? 
Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 
Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Harry  : — 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  Clar.  P.  Humph.  Lords,  S^c. 
P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 
K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 

^[IJ  Tolling  iiUiliag  toll,       STBEYENS 
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Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O  foolish  youth  I 

Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 

Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 

Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind, 

That  it  will  quickly  drop  :   my  day  is  dim. 

Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours. 

Were  thine  without  oflence  ;  and,  at  my  death, 

Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation  :^ 

Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 

And  thou  w^ilt  have  me  dis  assured  of  it. 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts; 

Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 

To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 

What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 

Then  get  thee  gone  ;  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 

And  bid  the  merry  bell*  ring  to  thine  ear, 

That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse^ 

Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head  : 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 

Give  that,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  ; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form, 

Harry  the  fifth  is  crown'd  : — Up,  ^>  anity  ! 

Down,  royal  state!  all  j^ou  sage  counsellors,  ^ence  t 

And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 

From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum : 

Have  you  a  ruffian,  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 

Revel  the  night  ;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more  : 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt  ; 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might : 

For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 

The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  care  ?' 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again, 

Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  ! 

[2]  Thou  hast  confirmed  mv  opiuion.         JOHNSO>'. 

1  [31  i.  e.  Curator.    A  bold  figure.    So  Eumseus  is  stvled  by  Ovid,  Epist,  1  ^     , 

"  •=— immuDdae  cttra  fidelis  hara."       TYRWHITT..  * 
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p.  Hen.  0,  pardon  me,  iity  liege  !  but  for  my  tears, 
The  moist  impediments  unto  m}'  speech,  [K7ieeling. 

I  hud  forestall  d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown  ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally, 
Long  guard  it  3^0 urs  !    If  I  affect  it  more, 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 
(Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,)  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending ! 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty^ 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 
O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die  ; 
And  never  live  to  show  th'  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed! 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
{And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were.) 
I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense, 
And  thus  upbraided  it.     The  care  on  thee  depending, 
Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  niy  father ; 
Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  preciouSy 
Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable  :* 
But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honour'' d,  most  renowned. 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 
Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head  ; 
To  try  with  it, — as  with  an  enemy, 
That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father,— 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  m}^  blood  with  joy, 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride  j 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome, 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, 
Let  God  forever  keep  it  from  my  head ! 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is. 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K.  Hen.  O  my  son  ! 

Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence, 

I ■      I Ill  ^^— » 

[4]  There  ha?  Inn?  prevailed  an  opinion  that  a  solution  of  gold  has  great  medjci- 
Bal  virtues,  and  that  the  inr'^rruptibility  of  gold  roigrht  be  communicated  to  the  body 
impregnates  with  it.  Some  have  pretended  to  isake  potable  goldi  amODfi  OthW 
^auda  practised  on  creaulity.       JOHJiTSON.^  --  '  '— * 
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That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  father's  love. 

Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 

Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed  ; 

And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 

That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     Heaven  knows,  ray  son, 

B}^  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 

I  met  this  crown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well, 

How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head  : 

To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 

Better  opinion,  better  conlirmation  ; 

For  all  the  soiP  of  the  achievement  goes 

With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seemM  in  me, 

But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand  ; 

And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 

My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances  ; 

Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodshed, 

Wounding  supposed  peace  :   all  these  bold  fears,® 

Thou  see'st,  with  peril  I  have  answered  : 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument  ;  and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode  :   for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd, 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort  ; 

So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 

Thou  art  not  firni  enough,  since  griefs  are  green  ; 

And  <ill  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends, 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'€n  out  ; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd. 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off ;  and  had  a  purpose  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  ;^ 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state.      Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels  ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out, 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 

That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 


[5]  Soil — is  spot,  dirt,  turpitmle.  reproach         JOHXSOX. 

[6]  To  fear  is  often  used  by  Shakespeare  for  to  frigkt.         STEEVEN.S. 

[7]  The  sense  is  :  Of  those  mho  assisttd  rv)i  usurpation,  some  I  have  cut  o^,  and 
many  /  intended  to  lead  abroad.  This  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  -Rhirh  the  king 
very  !rei]uently  revives  the  mention,  had  t^\o  motives,  religion  and  poli<y.  He 
durst  not  wear  the  ill-gotten  crown  v\  ithoiit  expiation,  but  in  the  act  of  expiation  he 
contrives  to  make  his  wickedness  successful.        JOHNSON. 
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How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive  1^ 
And  grnnt  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live  ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me  ; 
Then  plain,  and  right,  must  my  possession  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 
Einter  prince  John  of  Lancaster^  Warwick,  Lords^  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lancaster. 
\    P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my  royal  fiither ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness,  and  peace,son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  wither'd  trunk  :   upon  thy  sight, 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick  ! 

K.  Hen.   Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

War.   'Tis  calFd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  ! — even  there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed,  the  Holy  Land  :-^ 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber  ;  there  I'll  lie  ; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die  [Exeunt 


ACT  y. 

SCENE  L — Glostershire.     A  Hall  in    Shallow's  House* 
Enter  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and  Page, 
Shallow. 
By  cock  and  pye,^  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to-night. 

What,  Davy,  1  say  ! 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  master  Robert  Shallow. 
Shal.   I  will  not  excuse  you  ;  you  shall  not  be  excused  ; 

[8]  This  is  a  true  pi'ture  of  a  mind  divided  between  heaven  and  earth.  He  prays 
for  the  prosperity  of  guilt  while  he  deprecates  its  punishment.        JOHNSON. 

[9j  This  adjuration,  which  beem.s  to  have  been  very  popular,  is  used  by  other 
tpriters,  as  well  as  hy  Shalfespeare  in  The  iVIerry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Ophelia  like- 

tvise  savs,  " By  cock  they  are  to  blame  " Cock  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 

Sacred  Nam^,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  the  old  interludes  Gammar  Gur- 
ton's  Needle,  kc.  viz  Cocks-hones,  corks-vomids,  by  cock''s-molher,  and  some  o( hers. 
The  pi''  is  a  fable  oi-  ride  in  the  old  Roman  of^fes,  shewing'  in  a  technical  '^ay ,  how 
to  fnri  out  the  service  ivhich  is  to  be  read  on  eac,h  (!ay  A  printing;  letter  of  a  parti- 
cular size,  railed  the  »?crt,  was  probably  denominated  from  the /(if,  -ds  the  brevier, 
from  the  breviary,  and  the  primer  iioxa  ihe,  primer.        STEE  VEJJH. 
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excuses  shall  not  be  admitted  ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall 
serve  ;  you  shall  not  be  excused.' — Why,  Davy  ! 
Enter  Davy. 

Davy.  Here,  sir. 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  see,  Davy  ;  let  me 
see  : — yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him  come  hither. 
— Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus  ; — those  precepts  cannot  be 
served  :*  and,  again,  sir, — Shall  we  sow  the  headland  with 
wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.     But  for  William  cook  ; 
Are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Davy.   Yes,  sir. Here  is  now  the  smith's  note,  for 

shoeing,  and  plough-irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid  : — sir  John,  you  shall  not 
be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs 
be  had  : — And,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William's 
wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at  Hinckley 
fair  ? 

Shal.  He  shall  answer  it : Some  pigeons,  Davy  ;  a 

couple  of  short-legged  hens  ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ;  and  any 
pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy.   Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shal.  Yes,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well  ;  A  friend  i'  th' 
court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  his  men  well, 
Davy  ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir  ;  for  they 
have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal.   Well  conceited,  Davy.    About  thy  business,  Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William  Visor 
of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against  that 
Visor  ;  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  j^our  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir  : 
but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some 
countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An  honest  man,  sir, 
is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave,  is  not.  I  have 
served  your  worship  truly,  sir,  this  eight  years  ;  and  if  I 
cannot   once   or  twice   in   a    quarter   bear   out  a  knave 

[1]  The  sterility  of  Justice  Shallow's  wit  is  a':m'ralily  described,  in  thus  malslDg 
him,  b'  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  nature  so  often  vary  his  phrase,  to  espre-s  one 
anu  the  same  thintr.  and  that  the  comnrionest  WARBURTON. 

f  2 '■  f' f  Cf^f  is  a  justice's  warrant.  To  ;her.f!:oes  whifh  Faistati'gives  Davy  in  the 
following  scene,  Diay  be  added  that  of  justice's  » lerk.  Davy  has  almost  as  many 
employmects  as  Scrub  iu  The  StTaiagim.        JOH^^SOJJf. 
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against  an  honest  man,  I  have  hut  a  very  httle  credit  with 
your  worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest  friend,  sir  ; 
therefore,  1  beseech  your  worship,  let  him  be  counte- 
nanced. 

Shal.  Go  to  ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wrong.  Look 
about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you,  sir  John? 
Come,  off  with  your  boots. — Give  me  your  hand,  master 
Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  master  Bar- 
dolph : — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellov,'.  [To  the  Page. 
Come,  sir  John.                                               [Exit  Shallow. 

Fal.   I'll  follow   you,  good   master   Robert  Shallovy.— 

Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses. [Exeunt  Bardolph  and 

Page.]  If  I  were  saw'd  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's-staves  as  master 
Shallow.^  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  to  see  the  semblable 
coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his  :  They,  by  observ- 
ing him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices  ;  he,  by 
conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice-like  serving- 
man  ;  their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the 
participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  together  in  con- 
sent,^ like  so  many  wild-geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  master 
Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men,  with  the  imputation  of 
being  near  their  master  :^  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry 
with  master  Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better  command 
his  servants.  It  is  certain,  that  either  wise  bearing,  or 
ignorant  carriage,  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of 
another  :  therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company. 
I  will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow,  to  keep 
prince  Harry  in  continual  lauc;hter,  the  wearing-out  of  six 
fashions,  (which  is  four  terms,  or  two  actions,^)  and  he 
shall  laugh  without  intervallunis.  O,  it  is  much,  that  a  lie, 
with  a  slight  oath,  and  a  jest,  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with 
a  follow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders  !  O,  you 
v'^hall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up. 
Shal.   [Within.]   Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  I  come,  master  Shallow  ;  I  come,  master  Shallow. 

[Exit, 

[3]  He  had  before  called  hiiD  the  starved  justice.  His  want  of  flesh  ia  a  standing 
jest         JOHNSON 

[4]  That  is,  in  union,  in  a-cnrd.         M ALONE. 

[5]  That  is,  admitfe'I  to  their  master' -^  con.'i'encc.         STEEVENS. 

[6]  There  is  aomethins:  humorous  in  inakiiia;  a  spendthrift  compute  time  by  the 
operation  of  an  action  of  debt,        JOHNSON. 
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SCENE  11. — Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace.     Enter 
Warwick  a^id  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice  ?  whither  away? 

Oi.  Just.  How  doth  the  king  ? 

War.  Exceeding  well :  his  cures  are  now  all  ended. 

Ch.  Just.  I  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature  ; 
And,  to  our  purposes,  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would,  his  majesty  had  call'd  me  with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  hfe, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think,  the  young  king  loves  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.   I  know,  he  doth  not  ;  and  do  arm  myself, 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time  ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 
Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence,  West- 
moreland, and  others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry: 
O,  that  the  hving  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Ch.  Just.  Alas  !  1  fear,  all  will  be  overturn'd. 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick. 

P.  Humph.  Cla.  Good  morrow^  cousin. 

P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak. 

War.   We  do  remember  ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us  heavy! 

Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  ! 

P.  Hum.  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  friend,  indeed  : 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow ;  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 

P.  John.   Though  no  man  be  assur'd  what  grace  to  find, 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation : 
I  am  the  sorrier  ;  'would,  'twere  otherwise. 

Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  Falstaff  fair  ; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just.   Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul  ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  1  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestalled  remission. — 

22  Vol.  V.  P 
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If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king  my  master  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 

War.  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  Henry  V. 

Oi.  Just.  Good  morrow  ;  and  heaven  save  your  majesty  1 

King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear  ; 
This  is  the  EngHsh,  not  the  Turkish  court  ;^ 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
But  Harry,  Harry  :   Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers, 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you  : 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fishion  on, 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  sad  : 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd, 
I'll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares. 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead  ;  and  so  will  I  : 
But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears. 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John,  ^c.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me  : — and  you  most ; 
You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  not.    [To  the  Ch.  Just 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly, 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

Ki7ig.  No ! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England  !  Was  this  easy  ?* 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father  ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 
And,  in  th'  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 

[7]  Not  the  court  where  the  prince  that  mounts  the  throne  puts   his  brothers  to 
(death.        JOHNSTON. 
[81  That  is,  Was  this  DOl  grievous'!  Shakespeare  has  easy  in  this  sense  elsewhere, 

JOHNSON. 
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The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented, 

And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 

Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 

I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 

And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill,   • 

Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  : 

Nay,  more  ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours  5 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son : 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd. 

See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd  ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 

And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son  : 

After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me  ; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, — 

What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place, 

My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well  f 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword  : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  ;— 
Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold, 
Tfiat  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  : 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son. 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice. — You  did  commit  me  : 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear  ; 
With  this  remembrance, — That  you  use  the  same 
W^ith  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my  hand  ; 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth  : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions. 

And^  princes  all;  believe  me,  1  beseech  you  ; — 
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My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 

For  in  his  tomb  He  my  affections  ; 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  1  survive,* 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world  ; 

To  frustrate  prophecies  ;  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.      The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

H.ith  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity,  till  now  : 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea  ; 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods. 

And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 

Now  call  we  our  hi2;h  court  of  parliament  : 

And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 

In  equal  rank  with  the  best  govern'd  nation  ; 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  bo 

jls  things  acquainted  and  funihar  to  us  ; — 

in  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
—Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite, 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state  : 
Ad'I  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents,) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, — 
Heaven  shorten  Harr3''s  happy  life  one  day.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Gloatershire.    TJie  garden  of  Shallgw^'s  house.    Enter  Fal- 

STAFF,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph,  Page,  and  Davy. 

Sh(d.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard  :  where,  in  an 
arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graf- 
fmg,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,^  and  so  forth  ; — come, 
cousin  Silence  ; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fa!.  'Fore  God,  3^00  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling,  and 
a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beggars  all, 
sir  John  : — marry,  good  air. — Spread,  Davy  ;  spread, 
Davy  ;  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses  ;  he  is  your 
serving-man,  and  your  husbandman. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  varlet,  sir 
John.  By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much  sack  at  supper:— 
a  good  varlet.  Now  sit  down,  now  sit  down  : — come,  cousin. 

Sil.  Ah,  sirrah  !  quoth-a, — we  shall 

[11  SacHy  is  the  same  assoherlv,  seriously,  gravely.        JOHNSON, 
[2]  A  dish  of  apple?  of  that  name.        GOLDSMITH. 
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Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer,  [Singing. 

And  praise  heaven  for  the  mernj  year  ; 
When  Jlesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear,^ 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 
So  merrily, 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart !— Good  master  Silence^ 
I'll  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit  ;  [Seating  Bard,  and  the  page  at 
another  table.']  I'll  be  with  you  anon  : — most  sweet  sir, 
sit. — Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit  :  preface  1* 
What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink.  But  you 
must  bear  ;  The  heart's  all.^  [Exit. 

Shal.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph  ; — and  my  little  sol- 
dier there,  be  merry. 

Sil.   [Singing.]     Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wif eh  as  all  ^ 
For  n-omeii  are  shreivs,  both  short  and  tall : 
'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  rvag  all. 
And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &lc. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  had  been  a  man  ol 
this  mettle. 

Sil.  Who  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once,  ere  now- 
Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you. 

[Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 

Shal.  Davy 

Davy.   Your  worship  ? — FIl  be  with  you  straight. — 
[To  Bard.]     A  cup  of  wine,  sir? 

Sil.   [Singing.]  A  cnp  ofzi-ine,  thaVs  brisk  arid  fine, 

And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 

Fal.   Well  said,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  And  we  shall  be  merry ;— now  comes  in  the  sweet  of 
the  night. 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come ; 

ril  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome  :  If  thou  wantest  any 

[3]  This  very  natural  cliaracter  of  Justice  Silence  is  uot  sufficiently  observed. 
He^oultl  scarcely  speak  a  word  before,  and  now  there  is  do  possibility  of  stopping 
his  month.        FARMP^R 

[4J  Iralian  (romprffacia  ;  that  is,  much  pood  may  it  do  yon.  HANMER. 

[3]  That  is,  the  iutention  with  vfhich  the  eutertaimeDt  is  given.  The  huoJOUr 
consists  ijj  making  Davy  act  as  master  of  tte  touse,       JOHlf  SOJf . 
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thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart. — Welcome, 
my  little  tiny  thief;  [to  the  Page.']  and  welcome,  indeed, 
too. — I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cava- 
leroes^  about  London. 

Davy.  1  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  An  1  might  see  you  there,  Davy 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot, 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  : — The  knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I 
can  assure  thee  that  :  he  will  not  out ;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bar.   And  I'll  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.   Why,    there    spoke   a    king.     Lack  nothing  :  be 
merry. — [Knocking  heard.]    Look  who's  at  door  there  : 
Ho  !  who  knocks  ?  [Exit  Davy. 

Fal.   Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

[To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper, 

Sil.   [Singing.]  Do  me  right. 
And  dub  me  knight: 
Samingo. 
fe't  not  so  ? 

FaL  'Tis  so. 

Sil.  Is't  so  ?  Why,  then  say,  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat. 
Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  An  it  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pistol 
come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fal.  From  the  court,  let  him  come  in. — How  now,  Pistol? 
Enter  Pistol. 

Pist.   God  save  you.  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ? 

Pis.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good.  Sweet 
knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  realm. 

Sil.   By'rlady,  I  think 'abe;  butgoodman  Puffof  Barson. 

Pist.   Puff? 
Full  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  I — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee  ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fai,  1  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  tliem  like  a  man  of  this  world. 

Pist.   A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base  ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

[G]  Thi>'  was  the  term  by  vrhicti  an  airy  splcndirf,  irregular  Tellow  was  distin- 
juished.  The  soldiers  of  king  Charles  Tvere  called  cavaliers  from  the  gaiety  which 
)bey  aifected  \a  opposition  V©  the  so»r  faction  of  ♦>>'*  oarlianieat.       j6H]!4S03« 
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Fal.  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.  And  Robi7i  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John.  [Sings, 

Pist.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Pist.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal.  Give  me  pardon,  sir  ; — If,  sir,  you  come  with 
news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two  ways  ; 
either  to  utter  them,  or  ta  conceal  them.  I  am  sir,  un- 
der the  king,  in  some  authority. 

Pist.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  speak,  or  die. 

Shal.  Under  king  Harry. 

Pist.  Harry  the  Fourth  ?  or  Fifth  I 

Shal.  Harry  the  Fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  office  ! — 
Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 
Harry  the  Fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth  : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this  ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard.^ 

Fal.   What  1  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door  :^  the  things  I  speak,  are  just. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph  ;  saddle  my  horse. — Master  Ro- 
bert Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the  land,  'tis 
thine. — Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Ba.rd.  O  joyful  day  ! — I  would  not  take  a  knighthood 
for  my  fortune. 

Pist.   What  ?  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

Fal.  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — Master  Shallow, 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fortune's  steward. 
Get  on  thy  boots  ;  we'll  ride  all  night. — O,  sweet  Pis- 
tol : — Away,  Bardolph.  [Exit.  Bard.] — Come,  Pistol,  ut- 
ter more  to  me  ;  and,  withal,  devise  something  to  do  thy- 
self good. — Boot,  boot,  master  Shallow  ;  I  know,  the  young 
king  is  sick  for  me.  Let  us  take  any  man's  horses  ;  the 
laws  of  England  are  at  my  commandment.  Happy  are  they 
which  have  been  my  friends  ;  and  woe  to  my  lord  chief 
justice  ! 

[8]  To-Jig,  in  l^panish,  Ai>aj  dar,  is  to  insult  by  putting  the  thumb  between  the 
fore  and  middle  finder.  From  this  Spanish  custom  we  yet  say  in  contempt,  "  a  fig 
for  you."        JOHNSON. 

(9]  This  proverbial  expression  is  oftener  used  than  understood.  The  door  nail  is 
the  nail  on  which,  in  ancient  doors  the  knocker  strikes.  It  is  therefore  used  as  a 
comparison  to  any  one  irrecoverably  dead,  one  who  has  fallen  (as  Virgil  says]  mvlta 
morte,  that  is  with  abundant  death,  such  as  reiteration  of  strokes  on  the  head  would, 
produce.        feTEEVENS. 
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Pist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also ! 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,^  say  they  ; 
Why,  here  it  is  ;  Welcome  these  pleasant  days.        \Exe* 

SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  street.     Enter  Beadles,   dragging  in   Hostess 
Quickly,  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave  ;  I  would  I  might  die,  that 
I  might  have  thee  hanged  :  thou  hast  drawn  my  shoulder 
out  of  joint. 

Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over  to  me  ; 
and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  warrant  her  : 
There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately  killed  about  her. 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie.  Come  on  ;  I'll  tell 
thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal ;  an  the  child 
I  go  with  do  miscarry,  thou  hadst  better  thou  hadst  struck 
thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villain. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  sir  John  were  come  !  he  would 
r  ike  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  But  1  pray  God,  the 
iiuit  of  her  womb  miscarry  ! 

Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of  cushions  again  ; 
Tou  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge  you  both  go 
with  me  ;  for  the  man  is  dead,  that  you  and  Pistol  beat 
among  you. 

Dol.  rU  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer !  I 
will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  blue-bottle 
rogue  !^  you  filthy  famish'd  correctioner !  if  you  be  not 
Swinged,  I'll  forswear  half-kirtles.* 

Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Host.  O,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might! 
Well  ;  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come  ;  bring  me  to  a  justice. 

Host.  Ay  ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

Dol.  Goodman  death  !  goodman  bones  ! 

Host.  Thou  atomy  thou  1^ 

Dol.  Come,  you  thin  thing  ;  come,  you  rascal ! 

Bead.  Very  well.  [Eoc^tmt. 

[11  Words  of  an  old  ballad.        WARBURTON 

[2]  A  nut  hook  vas,  1  believe,  a  person  who  stole  linen,  &c.  out  at  windows,  by 
means  of  a  pole  ivith  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it.  Hence  perhaps  the  phrase  Bi/  hook:  or 
hycrootc,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Tasserand  Spenser.        STEEVENS. 

[3]  A  name,  given  to  the  beadle,  from  the  colour  of  his  livery.        JOHNSON. 

Dr.  John^:on  is  right  with  respect  to  the  Hvery.  hut  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  tfc© 
great  flesh  fly,  commonly  railed  a  blue-boftle.         FARMER. 

[4]  Probably  the  dress  of  the  prostitutes  of  that  time.        JOHNSON. 
.   (5]  Alowy  for  anatomy.        STEEVENS. 
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SCENE  V. 

A  public  place  near  Westminster  Abbey.  Enter  two  Grooms^ 

strewing  Rushes. 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes. 

2  Groom.   The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from  the 
coronation  :   Despatch,  despatch.  [Exeunt  Grooms. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert  Shallow  ;  1  will 
make  the  Idng  do  you  grace  :  I  will  leer  upon  him,  as 
•a  comes  by  ;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that  he 
will  give  me. 

Pist.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight. 

Fal.  Come  here.  Pistol  ;  stand  behind  me.— O,  if  I  had 
had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would  have  be- 
stowed the  thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you.  [To 
Shallow.]  But  'tis  no  matter ;  this  poor  show  doth  bet- 
ter :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal.   It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shows  m}"^  earnestness  of  affection, 

Shal.   It  doth  so. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  not  to  de- 
liberate, not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to  shift  me. 

Shal.   It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  sttiined  with  travel,  and  sweating  with 
desire  to  see  him  :  thinking  of  nothing  else  ;  putting  all 
affairs  else  in  oblivion  ;  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  but  to  see  him. 

Pist.   'Tis  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est: 
'Tis  all  in  every  part. 

Shal.  'Tis  so,  indeed. 

Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison  ; 
Haul'd  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand  : — 
Rouze  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's  snake, 
For  Doll  is  in  ;  Pistol  speaics  nought  but  truth. 

Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[Shouts  within,  and  the  trumpets  sounds 
Vou  V,  P  2 
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Pist.  There  roar'd  the  sea,  tmd  trumpet-clangor  sounds.. 
-Enter  the  King  and  his  Train,  the  Chief  Jy slice  auumg  them. 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace,  king  ilal  I  my  royal  Hal ! 

Pist.   The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp 
6ffameF 

Fal,  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain  man. 
'.  C.  Jus.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you  what  "tis  you  speak? 

Fal.  My  king  I  my  Jove  !   I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart ! 

King.   I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :    Fall  to  thy  prayers  ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  surfeit-swell 'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane  ; 
But,  being  awake,  1  do  despise  my  dream. 
JVI  ike  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace  ; 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  th.:n  for  other  men  : — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest ;® 
Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  1  was  : 
For  heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 
That  1  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast^^ 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death,^ — 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, — 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 

f7J  The  word  imjj  is  perpetually  used  by  aucient  writers  for  progeny.  Imp-yn  is 
a  Welch  word,  and  primitively  signifies  a  sprout,  a  sucker.        STEEVENS 

[8]  Nature  is  highly  touched  in  this  passage.  The  King  having  shaken  off  his  va- 
nities, schools  his  old  companion  for  his  follies  with  great  severity  :  he  assumes  the 
air  of  a  preacher,  bids  him  fail  to  his  prayers,  seek  grace,  and  leave  gormandizing. 
But  that  word  unluckily  presenting  him  with  a  pleasant  idea,  he  cannot  forbear  pur- 
suing, it :  Know  the  grave  doth  gapefor  thee  thrice  wider,  fee.  and  is  just  falling  back 
into  Hal,  by  an  humorous  allusion  to  Falstaff's  bulk  ;  but  he  perceives  it  immediate- 
ly, and  fearing  Sir  John  should  take  the  advantage  of  it,  checks  both  himself  and  the 
knight  with — Reply  not  to  me  with  afool-bornjest ;  and  so  resumes  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  and  goes  moralizing  along  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Thus  the  poet  co- 
pies nature  with  great  skill,  and  shows  us  how  apt  men  are  to  fall  back  into  their  old 
customs,  when  the  change  is  not  made  by  degrees,  and  brought  into  habit,  but  de- 
termined of  at  once,  on  the  motives  of  honour,  interest  or  reason.     WARBURTON. 

[9]  Mr  Rowe  observes,  that  many  readers  lament  to  see  Falstaff  so  hardly  used 
by  his  old  friend.  But  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  fat  knight  has  never  uttered  one 
sentiment  of  generosity,  and  with  all  his  power  of  exciting  mirth,  has  nothing  ia 
him  that  can  be  esteemed,  no  great  pain  will  be  suffered  from  the  reflection  that  be 
is  compelled  to  live  honestly  and  maintained  by  the  King,  with  a  promise  of  ad- 
vancement when  he  shall  deserve  it. — -I  think  the  poet  is  more  blameablefor  Poins, 
who  is  always  represented  as  joining  some  virtues  with  his  vices,  and  is  therefore 
treated  by  the  Prince  with  apparent  distinction,  yet  he  does  nothing  in  the  time  of 
action :  and  though  after  the  bustle  is  over  he  is  again  a  favourite,  at  last  vanishes 
without  notice.  Shakespeare  certainly  lost  him  by  heedlessness,  in  the  multipliciUr 
«f  bis  characters,  the  variety  of  his  action,  asd  bis  eageroess  to  end  the  play.  JOB.., 
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For  competence  of  life,  J  will  allow  you  ; 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  y6u  not  to  evil :  - 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 

We  will, — according  to  your  strength,  and  qualities, — 

Give  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord. 

To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 

Set  on.  [Exeunt  King^  and  his  train, 

Fal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

Shal,  Ay,  marry,  sir  John  ;  which  I  beseech  you  to  let 
me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.  Do  not  you 
grieve  at  this  ;  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to  him  :  look  you, 
he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your  advance- 
ment ;   I  will  be  the  man  yet,  that  shall  make  you  great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how  ;  unless  you  give  me  your 
doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I  beseech  you, 
good  Sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word  :  this  that  yoi» 
heard,  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in.  Sir  John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours  ;  go  with  me  to  dinner. — Come, 
lieutenant  Pistol  ; — come,  Bardolph  : — I  shall  be  sent  for 
soon  at  night. 

Re-entP.r  the.  0iief  .Tustice,  Prince  John,  4*c. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord ^ 

Oi.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak  :  I  will  hear  you  soon.— • 
Take  them  away. 

Pist.  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  spero  me  contenta. 

[Exe    Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard.  Page,  and  Officers'. 

P.  John.  I  like  this  fiir  proceeding  of  the  king's  ; 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for  ; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Cli.  Just.  And  so  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  He  hath. 

P.  John.  I  will  lay  odds, — that,  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire, 
As  far  as  France  :   I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas 'd  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  lExeunt. 
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EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEIQ  BY  A  DANCER. 

First,  my  fear  ;  then,  my  court'sy  :  last,  my  speech. 
My  fear  is,  your  displeasure  ;  my  court'sy,  my  duty  j  and 
my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look  for  a  good 
speech  now,  you  undo  me  :  for  what  I  have  to  say,  is  of 
mine  own  making ;  and  what,  indeed,  I  should  say,  will,  I 
doubt,  prove  mine  ovvn  marring.  But  to  the  purpose,  and 
so  to  the  venture.  Be  it  known  to  you,  (as  it  is  very  well,) 
I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray 
your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a  better.  I  did 
mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this  ;  which,  if,  hke 
an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckil}^  home,  I  break,  and 
-||^you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose.  Here,  I  promised  you,  I 
would  be,  and  here  1  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies  : 
bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some,  and,  as  most 
debtors  do,  promise  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will  you 
command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  were  but  light 
payment, — to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a  good  con- 
science will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  will  I. 
All  the  gentlewomen  here  hav^c  forgiven  me  ;  if  the  gen- 
tlemen will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  thfe 
gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seen  before  in  such  an 
assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too 
much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  con- 
tinue the  story  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry 
with  fair  Katharine  of  France,  where,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be 
killed  with  your  hard  opinions  ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  mar- 
tyr, and  this  is  not  the  man.  My  tongue  is  weary  ;  when 
my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good  night :  and  so  kneel 
down  before  you  ; — but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen. 

I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play,  cries  out  with  Desderaona,  "  O  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !"  As  this  play  was  not,  to  our  knowledge,  divided 
into  Acts  by  the  author,  1  could  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Fourth : 

"  In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die." 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fiftli  Act  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  might  then  be 
the  first  of  Henry  the  Fifth;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  do  not  unite  very  cnmmodi- 
ously  to  either  play.  When  these  plays  were  represented.  I  believe  they  ended  as 
they  are  now  ended  in  the  books;  but  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  desismed  that  th6 
■whole  serie.s  of  a",tion,  from  the  beginning  of  Richti'-d  the  Second,  to  the  end  of  Henry 
the  F'l^th,  shoul3  be  considered  by  the  reader  as  one  work  upon  one  plan,  only  broken 
intoparta  by  the  necessity  of  exhibition.        JOHNSON. 
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